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SUMMARY. 



Similar events tvhichhave happened to men of the same name. SerloriitM 
makes his first campaign against the Cimbriandthe Teutones, His 
exploits in Spain, He distinguishes himself in the Marsian xioar^ 
where he loses an eye; declares against Sylla. Marias joins 
Cinna and Sertorius. The latter puts to deathfour thousand slaves^ 
the instruments of Marias* cruelties : sets off' to take possession of 
Spain ; succeeds in his enterprise, and by his affability of conduct 
renders himself highly popular : Is obliged to retire from that 
country , but subsequently returns to it. Description of the For* 
tunate Islands. He passes over to Africa^ jind makes war upon 
Ascalis : orders Antcsus* tomb to be opened. His characters 
Hind : various successes against the Roman generals : over Me* 
tellus. He defeats that general* s design upon the Langobrita^ 
acquires the esteem of the Spaniards by his liberality •• has their 
children instructed in the Greek and Roman literature : Perpenna 
compelled by his troops to join Sertorius, He moderates the ar» 
dour of his barbarian allies. His stratagem to reduce the Cha" 
racitani. He increases in reptUation on Pompey^s arrivalin Spain; 
takes Lauron in his presence ; gains a great battle ; find^ his hind 
again ; engages Pompey and Metellux, and obliges them to sepa^ 
rate, Metellus sets a price on his head. Panegyric on Sertorius* 
conduct : His patriotism, and piety towards his mother : Magna* 
nimity in his treaty with Mithridates ; and conditions. Perpenna 
stirs up his friends against Sertorius, who is assassinated by the 
conspirators, Pompey puts Perpenna to death* 
VOL. IV. B 



2 SERTORIUS. 

XT is not at all surprising that Fortune, in the va« 
riety of her motions through a course of numberless 
ages, should frequently happen to hit upon the same 
point, and to produce events perfectly similar. For, 
if the number of events be infinite, she may easily 
furnish herself with parallels in such abundance of 
matter : if limited, there must necessarily, after 
the whole is run through, be a return of the same 
occurrences. 

There are some who take a pleasure in collecting 
from history or conversation those accidents and 
adventures, which have such a characteristical like- 
ness, as to appear the effects of reason and foresight. 
For example, there were two eminent persons of the 
name of Attis^ one a Syrian and the other an Arca- 
dian, who were both killed by a boa|^ There were 
two Actieons, one of whom was torn m pieces by his 
dogs, and the other by his lovers ^ Of the two 
Scipios, one conquered Carthage, and the other de- 
molished it. Troy was thrice taken ; once by Her- 
cules on account of Laomedon's horses, next by Aga- 
memnon with the assistance of a wooden horse, and 
thirdly by Charidemus, when a horse accidentally 
stood in the way, and prevented the Trojans from 
shutting the gates so quickly as they ought to have 
done ^. Of two cities bearing the names of the most 

' PauinolaB in his Achaics (vii. 17.) mentiims one Attis or Attes, 
the son of Calaus the Phrygian, who introduced the worship of the 
Mother of tlic ^ods among the Lydians. He was himself under a 
natural incupacity of having children, and therefore, like the fox in 
Ihe fiible, might possibir be the first who proposed that all the priests 
of that goddess t^hould be eunuchs. Pausanias adds that Jupiter, 
dJ8i)ioajM.'d at his being so great a favourite with hex, sent a boar, 
which ravaged the fields and slew Atiis with many others of the 
Lydians, since which time the inhabitants of Pessinus, a city eOD- 
secrated to Cybele, have abominated swine. We know nothing of 
^y other Attis. 

^ Actfeon tlie ton of Arls^Ueus was torn in pieces by his own dogs, 
And Acta.>on the son of Melissus by the Bacchiad&\ See the Scho- 
liast upon Apollonius. (iv. par. 75.) 

' Sec Poly sen. StraU iii. 1*.* 
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odoriferous plants, los * and Smyrna (* Violet/ and 
* Myrrh % Homer is said to have oeen bom ih 
one, and to have died in the other. To these ill* 
stances we may add, that some of the generals who 
have been the greatest warriors, and have exerted 
their capacity for stratagem in the most successful 
manner, have had but one eye ; I mean Philip, An- 
tigonus, Annibal, and Sertorius, whose Life I ath 
now going to write. A man, whdse conduct with re- 
spect to women was preferable to that of Philip, who 
was more faithful to iiis friends than Antigonus, and 
more humane toward his enemies than Annibal ; but 
who, though he was inferior to none of them in capa- 
city, fell short of them all in success. Fortune indeed 
was ever more cruel to him, than his most inveterate 
and avowed enemies ; yet he showed himself a match 
for Metellus in experience, for Pompey in nobl^ 
daring, for Sylla in nis victories, nay, for the wholii 
Roman people in power^ and was . all the while an 
exile and a sojourner among barbarians. 

The Grecian general, who in our opinion most re*^ 
sembles him, is Eumenes of Cardia^ Both of thetki 
excelled in point of generalship ; in all the arts of 
stratagem, as well as in courage. Both were banished 
from their own countries, and commanded armies. 
And both had to contend with Fortune, who perse- 

4 Some suppose los to have been nota town, but an island. Weife 
it so however, there might be a town in it of the same name, as was 
often the case in the Greek islands. (L.) Smyrna claimed the ho« 
nour of Homer's birth, but this was disputed by six other cities ; 

Seven wealthy towns contend for Homer dead^ 
Through which the living Homer begg'd his bread. 

But Hoiner s was not a singular fate : 

He ask'd for bread, and he received a stone, 

might be inscribed upon many a sdiolar's tomb. Smyrna was^ the 
birth-place likewise of Quintus Calaber, the continuator of Homdr 
in fourteen books, who lived about the beginning of the third ceil* 
tury.» 

^ In the Thracian Chersonese. The name of this city, meaning 
* Heart,' has given birth to knore than one etymology. See Steph. 
Byxant., and Plin. H. N. iv. 11., who most naturally refers it to the 
fonn of thedty. 

B2 



i SERTORIUS. 

cuted them with so much violence, that at last they 
vfeve assassinated through the treachery of those 
very persons, whom they had often led to victory. 

Quintus Sertorius was of a respectable family in 
the town of Nursia, and the country of the SabiDcs. 
Having lost his father when a child, he had a liberal 
education given him by his mother, whom upon that 
account he always loved with the greatest tender^ 
ness *. Her name was Rhea. He was sufficiently 
qualified to sneak in a court of justice ; and by his 
oratorical abilities gained some interest, when but a 
youth, in Rome itself. But his greater talents for the 
camp, and his success as a soldier, turned his ambi- 
tion into the channel of war. 

His first campaign he made under Ca&pio% when the 
Cimbri and the Teutones broke into Gaul. The Ro* 
mans fought a battle, in which they behaved like 
cowards, and were put to the rout. Upon this occasion 
Sertorius lost his horse, and received many wounds ; 
et he swam over the Rhone, armed as he was with 
is breast-plate and shield, in spite of the violence 
of the torrent. Such was his strength of body, and 
80 much had he improved that strength by exercise. 
The same enemy made a second irruption, with 
such prodigious numbers and menaces so dreadful, 
that it was difficult to prevail upon a Roman to keep 
his post, or to obey his general. Marius had at that 
time the commanu, and Sertorius offered his service 
to go as a spy % and to bring him an account of the 
enemy. For this purpose he assumed a Gaulish ha* 
bit, and having learned as much of the language as 

* See below, p. 30, and the Life of Coriolanus, Vol. II. and nou 
(2.) ib. 

^ In the printed text it is ' Scipio;* but two MSS. give us 
' Cspio.* And it certainly was Q. bervilius Cacpio, who with th» 
consul Cn. Mallius was (in consequence, chiefly, of his temerity) 
defeated by the Cimbri, B. C. 105. See Suppl. Liv. Ixvii. 5. 

' Upon great emergencies, a man of character and honour descend^ 
to net in tliis capacity. The names of Gideon (Judg. vii. 9.) and 
Alfred, in authentic history, and of Ulysses and Diomede, &c. 
(lloin, 11. X.) in fable, suffice at least to rescue tlie hardihood of 
itrtorlui from reprobation.* 
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might suffice for common address, he mingled with 
the barbarians. When he had seen and heard enough 
to let him into their measures, he returned to Ma- 
rius, who honoured him with the established rewards 
of valour ; and throughout the whole war he gave 
such proofs of his courage and capacity, as raised 
him to distinction, and gained him the entire con-* 
fidence of his general. 

After the war with the Cimbri and the TeutoneSj 
he was sent as a legionary tribune under Didius inta 
Spain, and took up his winter-quarters in Castulo',' 
a. city of the Celtiberians. The soldiers living iii 
great plenty behaved in an insolent and disorderty 
manner, and commonly drank to intoxication. The 
barbarians, observing this, held them in contempt ; 
and one night having procured assistance from their 
neighbours the Gyrisoenians®, they entered the houses^^ 
where they were quartered, and put them to the' 
sword. Sertorius, having with a few more effected 
his escape, sallied out, and collecting them into a 
body marched round the town, till he came to the 
gate at which the Gyrisoenians had been privately' 
admitted : this he found open, and entered ; but he* 
took care not to commit the sanje error, which they' 
had done. He placed a guard there, made himself 
master of every part of the town, and slew all the 
inhabitants who were able to bear arms. After this 
execution, he ordered his soldiers to exchange their 
own arms and clothes for those of the barbarians, 
and in that disguise to follow him to the city of 
the Gyrisoenians, whence their night-invaders had 
issued. The people, deceived by the well-known 
suits of armour, opened their giates and sallied forth, 
with the expectation of meeting their friends and* 



• Hod, Cazorb, a town of New Castile, on the confines of An« 
dalusia. Plin. II. N. iii. 2. 

' At this name never occurs elsewhere, it has hcen conjectured 
tliat we should read * Orisians', who wore a people of that district, 
(L.) or * Oretaai^ms,* 11' we prefer the authority of Plin. (ib. 8.) 
k> that of Cellari^.« 
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fellow-citizens in all the joy of success. The conse- 
quence of which was, that the chief part of thei 
■were cut in pieces at the gates ; the rest surrenderi 
and were sold as slaves. 

By this tnatiffiuvre, the name of Sertorius becai 
celebrated in Spain ; and, upon his return to Uomi 
he was appointed qiifestor in Cisalpine Gaul. Tl 
appointment proved a very seasonable one; for the 
Mai'sian war "■ soon afterward breaking out, and 
Sertorius being employed to levy troops and to pro- 
vide arms, he procectled in that commission witli 
such expedition and activity, that while effeminacy 
and supineness were spreading among the rest of the 
Roman youth, he was considered as a man of gallant 
enterprise. 

Neither did his martial intrepidity abate when he 
arrived at the degree of general. His personal ex- 
ploits were still greats and he faced danger in the 
most fearless manner; in consequence of which, he 
had one of his eyes struck out. In this, however, 
he always gloried. Others, he said, did not con- 
stantly carry about with them the honourable badges 
of their valour, but sometimes laid aside their chains, 
their truncheons, and their coronets ; while he had 
permanent evidences of his bravery, and those who 
saw his misfortune saw at the same time his courage. 
The people, likewise, treated him with the highest 
respect j and when lie entered the theatre, received 
hitn with the loudest plaudits and acclamations ; an 
honour, which officers distinguished for their age 
and achievements did not easily obtain. 

Yet, when he offered himself a candidate for the 
office of tribunu of the people, he lost it through the 
Opposition of •Sylla's faction ; which was the cliief 
cause of hi-t perpetual enmity against that general. 
When Marius was overpowered by Sylla and fled, 
and the latter had set ufi to carry an the war against 
Mithridutcs, Octavius one of the consuls remained 

'* See the Life of Luculliu, Vol. III. 
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in Sylla's interest ; but Cinna the other, whose tern* 
per was fond of innovation, endeavoured to revive 
the sinking Action of Marius, and Sertorius joined 
him in the attempt; the rather, because he per- 
ceived th^t Octavius did not act with vigour, and 
that he distrusted Marius' friends. 

Some time afterward a great battle was fought by 

the consuls in the Forum, in which Octavius was 

victorious, and Cinna and Sertorius having lost 

nearly ten thousand men, were compelled to Sty. 

But asr there were many troops scattered up and 

down in Italy, they gained them by promises, and 

with this addition found themselves able to mako 

fresh head against Octavius. At the same time Ma* 

rius arrived from Africa, and offered to range himself 

under Cinna*8 banners, as a private man under the 

consuL The officers were of (^nion, that they ought 

to receive him ; Sertorius alone opposed it — whe* 

ther it was, that he thought Cinna would pay less 

attention to himself, when he had a person so nujch 

more illustrious (as a general) in his army, of feared 

the cruelty of Macius would again throw all their a£i 

fitirs into confusioa; as he indulged his resentments 

without any regard to justice or moderation, when« 

ever he had the advantage. He remonstrated, that 

being already superior to the enemy, they had not 

much left to achieve ; but if they admitted Marius 

among them, he would rob them at once of all the 

honour and the power, as he could not endure an 

associate in command, and was treacherous in every 

thing where his own interest was concerned. 

Cinna answered, that Sertorius' sentiments were 
perfectly right ; but that he was ashamed, and in- 
deed at a loss how to reject Marius, after he had in- 
vited him to take a part in thedirection of affairs. Ser- 
torius replied, *^ I imagined that Marius had come 
" of his own accord into Italy, and I pointed out to 
'^ you what in that case it was most expedient for 
'' you to do : but, as he came upon your invitation^ 
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** you should not have deliberated " for a sinjile mi 
*' rnent, whether or not he was to be admitted. You 
*' should have received him immediately. True 
** honour leaves no room for doubt and hesitation." 

Cinna then sent for Marius; and, the forces being 
divided into three parts, each of these three great 
officers had a distinct command. When the war was 
finished, Cinna and Marius indnlged tliemselve.s in 
every kind of insolence and cruelty. Sertoriu^ alone 
neither put any man to death to glut his own revenge, 
nor committed any other outrage : on the contrary, 
he reproached Marius with his savage proceedings, 
and aiinlying to Cinna in private prevailed upon him 
to make a more moderate use of his power. At last, 
finding that the slaves, whom Marius had admitted 
as his fellow-soldiers and subsequently employed as 
the guards of his tyranny ", were a strong and nu- 
merous body ; and that partly by the order or per- 
mission of Marius, and partly by their native ferocity, 
they proceeded to the greatest excesses, killingtheir 
masters, abusing their mistresses, and violating the 
children j he deemed these outrages itisupportalde, 
and shot them all with arrows in their camp, though 
their number was not less tlian four thousand. 

After the death of Marius, the subsequent assas- 
sination of (.'inna. and the appointment of young 
Marius to the consulship fcoiitrarv to the vill of 
ScTtorins, and the laws of Home) t'arbo, Scipio, 
and Norbanus carried on the war against Sylla, now 
returned to Italy, but without any success. For 
sometimes the officers behaved in a mean and das- 
tardly manner, and sometimes the troops deserted 
in large bodies. In this case .Scrtorius began to 
think Bis presence of no importance, as he saw their 
atf'aira under a miserable direction, and persons of 
the least understanding invested with the greatest 

" Hfii tUUberanl, dfcknrtml. (Tac.) 

" Tho Buduniii. Sec the Life of Mariua, Vol. HI. p. 176, 
(nd not. (72.J* 
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chare of power. He was the more confirmed in this 
opinion, when Sylla encamped near Scipio, and 
amusing him with caresses under pretence of aa 
approaching peace, was all the while corrupting his 
troops. Sertorius forewarned Scipio of it several 
times, and told him what would be the event, but 
he met with no attention. 

Giving up Rome therefore as lost, he retired widi 
the utmost expedition into Spain ; hoping, if he 
could get the government there into his hands, that 
he should be able to afford protection to those of 
his friends, who might be beaten in Italy. He en- 
countered dreadful storms on his way, and on his 
reaching the mountains adjoining to Spain, the bar- 
barians insisted that he should pay toll, and purchase 
bis passage over them. At this his attendants were 
fired with indignation, thinking it insufferable that a 
Roman proconsul should pay toll to such a horde of 
barbarians. But he made light of the seeming dis- 
grace, and said, " Time was what he purchased, the 
'* most precious thing in the world to a man engaged 
** in great attempts." He therefore satisfied the de- 
mands of the mountaineers, and passed over into 
Spain without losing a moment. 

This country he found very populous, and abound- 
ing in youth fit for war : but at the same time the 
people, oppressed by the avarice and rapacity of their 
former rulers, were ill-disposed toward every go- 
vernment. To remove their aversion, he tried to 
gain the better sort by his afi^ble and obliging 
manner, and the populace by lowering the taxes. 
But his excusing them from providing quarters for 
the soldiers was the most agreeable measure. For 
he ordered his men to pass the winter in tents with- 
out the walls, he himself setting them the example. 
He did not, however, jilace his entire dependence 
upon the attachment of the barbarians. Whatever 
Romans had settled there, and were fit to bear 
arms, he incorporated with his troops : he provided 
such a variety of warlike machines, and built such 

1 
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a nuiober of ships, as kept the cities in awe ; and«J 

tJiotigh Ills address was mild and gentle in peacCj he 

Tendered himself ibrmidable by his preparations fb| 

war. 

When lie was informed that SyJIa had made hit 
»elf master of Rome, and that the faction of Maria 
and Carbo was entirely suppressed, an army he coft 
eluded would speedily be sent against him uiiden 
r the conduct of an able general. For this reason Iif^I 
' despatched Julius .Salinator, with &i\ thousand loot, J 
^"to block up the passes of the Pyrenees. In a littl** 
time, Caius Annius arrived on the part of Sylla: but! 
finding it impossible to dislodge Salinator, he sat ' 
[ down at the foot of the mountain, not knowing how 
to proceed. While he was Jn this perplexity, one 
I Calpurnius snrnamed Lenarius assassinated Salina- 
[ tor ; and his troops in consequence quitting the 
['Pyrenees, Annius passed tliem, having easily re- 

Eulsed with his large army the few who opposed bim. 
ertorius, not being in a condition to give him 
Ibattle, retired with three thousand men to New Car- 
rthage*^; where he embarked, and crossed over into 
I Africa. On the Maurusian coast, the h'rst land he 
;ade, his men going ashore to water, and not being 
upon their guard, the barbarians :U,tacked and killed 
a considerable number of them; so that he was 
forced lo set sail back for Spain. There however, 
from tlie vigilance of the enemy, he found it im- 
practicable to disembark ; but having met with some 
vessels belonging to Cilician pirates, he persuaded 
them to join him. and landed in the isle of Pityusa'% 
forcing his way through Annius' guajds. j 

Soon afterward Annius made his appeaiance with J 
a numerous fleet, on board of wiiich were tive thou- ■ 
sand men. LSertorius ventured to engage him ; 
tlinugli his vessels were small, and constructed ra- 
ther foi swiftness than strength. Hut a violent west- 

" Hod. CsHhaecnit, a port on Uii- etuitrrn coort t»f Sj«in. The 
MBUTutiaiu wfTc iiuia^ ia the iiorlh-wrateni conw of Africa.* 
" Hod. Iviu. 
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wind springing up raised such a storm, that the 
chief part of his ships, being too light to bear up 
gainst it, were driven on the rocky shor«^, Serto- 
nus himself was prevented by the tempest from 
making his way at sea, and by the enemy from 
landing ; so that he was tossed about by the wavea 
fyr ten days together, and with great difficult 
escaped. 

At length the wind abated, and he ran in among 
some scattered islands in thiit quarter. There he 
went ashore ; but finding they were without water 
he put to sea again, crossed the Straits of Gadeib 
and keeping to the right landed a little above the 
mouth of tne riyer B^tis, which running through n 
large tract to discharge itself into the Atlantic Ocean» 
give9 name to aU the adjacent part of Spain ^^. He 
there found sowe mariners lately arrived firom the 
Atlantic island^^. These are two in number, sepci* 
xated, from each other by a narrow channel, and lying* 
at the distance of four hundred leagues from the 
African coast. They are called, ^ The Fortunate 
Islands.' Rain seldom falls there, and then falls mo- 
derately ; while they have usually soft breezes, which 
scatter such rich dews^ that the soil is not only good 
i^r sowing and planting, but spontaneously produces 
t.be most excellent fruits ; and those in such abund* 
anc^, that the inhabitants have only to induk^ 
themselves iq the enjoyment of ease and leisure. The 
air is always pleasant and salubrious, through the 
happy temperature of the seasons, and their insen- 
^ble transition into each other* For the north and 
the east winds, which blow from our continent, are 
dissipated and lost in the immense interval : and the 



^ Baetica, hod. Andahisia. 

5« Hod. The Canaries. But see the Life of Solon, Vol, I. not. 
(68.) They are more indeed in number, than here stated^ but 
Plutarch perhaps speaks only of the two largest. His exaggeration 
of the distance, however, (which, in the original, is * ten thou* 
sand furlongs,') is less defensible ; the nearest not being more thao 
forty leagues from the continent** 
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sea winds (that is, the south and the west) bring wi'tl 
them from the ocean slight and gentle showers, bit 
still more frequently only a refreshing moistun 
which imperceptibly scatters plenty over their plainS 
Hence it is generally believed, even among the ba"' 
barians, that these are the Eiysian Fields and t" 
seats of the blessed, which Homer has described i 
all the charms of verse * 

Sertorius hearing these wonders, conceived i 
strong desire to settle in those islands, where h^M 
might live in perfect tranquillity, at a distance from 
the evils of tyranny and war. This the Cilicians, 
who sought neither peace nor repose, but riches and 
spoils, no sooner perceived, than they bore away 
for Africa, to restore Ascalis the son of Iphtha 
to the throne of Mauritania. Sertorius, far from 
giving himself up to despair, resolved to go and as- 
sist the people, who were at war with Ascalis ; in 
order to open to his troops another prospect in this 
sipv employment, and to prevent their deserting 
him for want of support. His arrival was most ac- 
ceptable to the Moors, and he quickly beat Ascalis 
in a pitched battle ; after which, lie besieged him in^J 
the place of his retreat. 

Upon this, Sylla interposed, and sent Paceianu 
tsith a considerable force to the assistance of Ascalis.*! 
Sertorius, meeting hiin in the field, defeated and4^ 
killed him J and having incorporated his troopa' 
with his own, assaulted and took the city of Tingis **, 
whither Ascalis and bis brothers had fled for refuge. 
The Africans tell us, that the body of Antaeus is 
there interred ; and Sertorius, not giving credit to 
what the barbarians reported of his gigantic size, 
opened his tomb. But how great was his surprise, 
■when (according to the account, which wc have of . 

»' Odyw. IV. .56S— S6B. ' 

" In the text, ' Tin gene* Strabo informs us, tlint the barbo* 
riiuii call it • Tinga,' Artcmidoriw ' Lingo,' and EraiotihcneB 
• Lixui.' (L.t From this city (hod. Tangier) witti dononiinitti'd 
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it) he beheld a body sixty cubits long^*. He imme- 
diately ofiered sacrifices, and closed up the tomb ; 
thus adding considerably to the respect and reputa- 
tion which it had previously possessed. 

The people of Tingis relate, that after the death 
of Antaeus, Hercules took his widow Tinga to his 
bed, and had by her a son named Sophax, who 
reigned over that country, and founded a city, to 
which he gave his motlier's name. Diodorus, the son 
of Sophax (they add), subdued many African nations 
with an army of Greeks, which he raised out of the 
colonies of Olbians ^^ and Myceneans, settled hem 
by Hercules. These particulars we mention for the 
sake of Juba, the best of all royal historians ; who is 
said to have been a descendent of Sophax and Dio^ 
dorus. ' 

Sertorius, having thus cleared the field, ofiered no 
injury to those, who surrendered themselves or put 
confidence in him ; but restoring to them their pos- 
sessions and cities, and replacing the government in 
their hands, he reserved for himself only what they 
voluntarily bestowed upon him. 

As he was deliberating which way he should next 
turn his arms, the Lusitanians sent embassadors to 
invite him to take the command among them. For 
they wanted a general of his reputation and expe- 
rience, to support them against the terror of the 
Roman eagles ; and he was the only one, upon whose 
character and firmness they could perfectly depend. 
He is said, indeed, to have been proof against the 
impressions both of pleasure and of fear ; intrepid 

^4 If it did not appear from Strabo, that Plutarch has here only 
copied the fable of Gabinius concerning the stature of Antsus, we 
should be inclined to think that there was an error in the text, aad 
that instead of f|>}x«<7« we should read f{ 9z«\ referring the partici- 
ple to o-A^/tMtli immediately preceding. We the more readily embrace 
this opinion, because the antiques of Hercules and Anteus do BOt 
represent the latter as exceeding the former in height by more than 
huf a cubit. . 

s^ Situated, most probabtyi on the river Olbius in Arcadia. 
(Pausan. viii* 14.)* 
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in the time of danger, and not too much elated b^ ' 
prosperity ; in arduous and sudden attempts as dar- 
ing as any general of his time, and where art and 
contrivance as well as despatch were necessary, for 
seizing a pass or securing a strong hold, one of the 
first masters of stratagem in the world ; noble and 
generous in rewarding great actions, and in punish- 
ing offences extremely moderate. 

It is true his treatment of the Spanish hostages in 
the latter part of his life, which bore strong marks 
of cruelty and revenge, seems to argue that his 
prior clemency was not a real virtue, but only as- 
sumed to suit his occasions. Tiiat virtue, indeed, 
which is sincere and founded upon reason, can never, 
in my opinion, by any event be made to give place 
to the opposite vice. Yet dispositions naturally hu- 
mane and good by heavy and undeserved calamities 
may possibly be a little soured, and the man may 
change with his fortune". This, I am persuaded, 
was the case of Sertoriiis ; when fortune forsook him, 
his disposition was sharpened by disappointment, and 
he became severe to those, who had injured or be- 
trayed him. 

Accepting the invitation to Lusitania, he sailed 
thither from Africa, was invested immediately upon 
his arrival with ftill authority as general, and levied 
forces with which he reduced the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of Spain. Numbers voluntarily came over to 
him, on account of his reputation for clemency, aa 
well as the vigour of his proceedings. And to these 
advantages he added artiticc, to amuse and gain the 
people. 

That of the bind was none of the least''. Spanus, 
a countryman who lived in those parts, happening to _ 
observe a hind which had newly yeaned, and whi 



»* See Ihe Life of Sylla, Vol. III. The joint inslunces prore, 
thai protperity and ailvcnily cftually try the constancy pf the 
human »oul.* 

ir Thnc an* S«rtoiiiu had learned from Marius ; see bis Life. - 
Vol. m. p. 1*0. noH31.) '^^ 
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was flying from the hunters, failed in his attempt to 
take her ; but, charmed with the uncommon colour 
of the fawn (a perfect white), he pursued, and 
caught it. Sertorius had, fortunately, pitched his 
camp in that neighbourhood; and whatever was 
brought to him taken in hunting, or of the produce 
tions of the field, he received with pleasure, and re- 
turned the civility with interest. The countryman 
went, and offered him the fawn. This present he 
received like the rest, and at first took no extract- 
dinary notice of it. But in time it became so tract- 
able, and so much attached to him, that it would 
come when he called, follow him whithersoever he 
went, and learned to bear the hurry and tumult of the 
camp. By little and little he brought the people to 
believe, that there was something sacred and mys* 
terious in the afiair ; affirming that the fawn was m 
gift from Diana, and that it disclosed to him many 
important secrets. For be knew the natural power 
of superstition over barbarian minds. In pursuantc^ 
of his scheme, when the enemy was ilfiaking a private 
irruption into the country under his command^ or 
persuading some city to revolt, he pretended the 
fawn had appeared to him in a dream, and warned 
him to have his forces ready. And if he received 
intelligence of some victory gained by his officer^, 
he used to conceal the messenger, and produce the 
fawn crowned with flowers for it's good tidings; 
bidding the people rejoice and sacrifice to the gods, 
on account of some news which they would receive 
ere long. 

By this invention he rendered them so tractablct 
that they obeyed his orders in every thing without 
hesitation, considering themselves as no lodger xxti* 
der the conduct of a stranger, but led by the imme^ 
diate direction of heaven : and the extraordinary ia* 
crease of his power confirmed them in that persua* 
sion. For, with two thousand six hundred men, 
whom he called Romans (though seven hundred of 
them were Africans, who had come over with 
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him), and an addition of four thousand light-armed 
Lusitanians and seven hundred horse, he carried on 
the war against four Roman generals, who had a 
Juindred and twenty thousand foot, six thousand 
horse, two thousand archers and slingers, and cities 
•without number under their command ; he himself 
at first possessing only twenty cities. Nevertheless, 
with so trifling a force and such small beginnings, 
he subdued several great nations, and took many 
cities. Of the generals opposed to him, he beat 
Cotta at sea in the straits over-against Mellaria ^% 
he defeated Phidius ^^, who had the chief command 
in fiaetica, and killed four thousand Romans upon 
the banks of the Bsetis. By his quaestor he beat 
Domitius and Lucius Manlius^, proconsul of the 
Hither Spain; he likewise slew Thoranius^^ one of 
the officers sent against him by Metellus, together 
with his whole army. Nay Metellus himself, a ge- 
neral of as much eminence and reputation as any 
the Romans then had, was entangled by him in sucn 
difficulties and reduced to such extremities, that he 
was forced to call in Lucius LoUius from Gallia Nar- 
bonensLs to his assistance, and Pompey the Great 
was despatched in the utmost haste with another army 
from Rome. For Metellus knew not what measures 
to adopt against so daring an enemy, who was con- 

*• Hod, Tarifiki between Trafalgar and Gibraltar, in the 
mouth of the Straits. * Cape Spartel and Trafalgar, Abjlaand 
Gibraltar, are places well known to seamen who sail into the Medi- 
terranean/ (Dae.) To what seamen, to what landmen, we may 
now (Dec. 1805) proudly ask will Trafalgar henceforward be 
unknown ? ♦ 

<9 Xylander has it ^ Dvdius,' which is authorised by some MSS. ; 
Cruserius conjectures, that it should be ' Aufidius.' But, as the 
learned Du Soul observes, there is a corrupt and insignihcant xn in 
the text (K«ii»»i'^«;c'»«"" *^* oJio» ^») whence hs concludes, with 
iomc degree of probability, tliat we should read ' Furfidius/ Frcin- 
ihem (Suppl. Liv xc. t28.) gives hun this name; and he might do it, 
upon the authority of some ancient MS. of Plutarch. 

*° * Luaius * in the text is again corrupt. We read it * Lucius 
Manlius/ from Orosius and Livy. 

«» Florui has it ' Thorius.' 
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£[nlially harasang him, and yet would never come to 
a pitched battle ; and who, by the lightness and ac- 
tivity of his Spanish troops, changed himself into all 
kinds of forms. He was sufficiently skilled indeed 
in set battles, and he commanded a nrm heavy-armed 
infantry, which knew how to repulse and bear dowa 
any thing that would stand against them : but he 
had no experience in climbing mountains, nor could 
he vie in night and pursuit with men as swifit as the 
wind ; neither were his troops able to bear hunger, 
eat their food undressed, or lie on the ground with* 
out tents like those of Sertorius. Besides, Metellus 
was now advanced in years, and after his numerous 
campaigns and long services had begun to indulge 
himself in a more delicate way of living : whereas Ser* 
torius was in the vigour of his age, full of spirits^ 
and in strength and activity advanced to the highest 
perfection by exercise and abstemiousness. He 
never indulged in wine, even when he had nothing 
else to do ; and he had accustomed himself to bear 
labour and fatigue, to make long marches, and. to 
pass many successive nights without sleep, though 
supported all the while with mean and slender diet. 
By bestowing his leisure on hunting and traversing 
the whole country for game, he had acquired such 
a knowledge of it's impracticable as well as it's open 
parts, that when flying he found no difficulty in dis- 
covering places of escape, and when pursuing he 
could with the utmost ease surround the enemy. 

Hence it was that Metellus, in being prevented 
from coming to any regular action, suffered all the 
inconveniences of a defeat ; and Sertorius gained as 
much by flying, as he could have done by pursuing. 
For he cut his adversary off from water, and pre- 
vented his foraging. If the Romans began to march, 
he was on the wing to harass them ; and if they sat 
still, he galled them in such a manner, that they 
were quickly forced to quit their post If they in- 
vested, a town, he soon made his appearance, and by 
cuttihg off their convoys besieged as it were the be* 

VOL. IV. C 
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siegers ; insomuch that they began to give up tWT 

fioint, and to call upon Metellus to accept the chal- 
enge which Scrtorius had given, insisting that gene- 
ral should tight with general, and Roman with Ro- 
man ; and, when he declined it, they ridiculed and 
abused him. Meteltus only laughed at them, and he 
did perfectly right ; for, as Theophrastus says, " A 
** general should die like a general, and not like a 
*' coramon soldier." 

The Langobritas, he found, were very serviceable 
to Sertorius ; and he perceived, at the same time, 
that he might soon bring them to surrender for want 
of water : for tliey had but one well in the city, and 
an enemy might presently make himself master of 
the springs in the suburbs and under the walls. He, 
therefore, advanced against the town ; but, conclud- 
ing that he should take it within two days, he ordered 
his troops to carry only five days' provisions with 
them. Sertorius, however, gave the people speedy 
assistance. He procured two thousand skins, and 
^Ued them with water, promising a considerable re- 
ward for the care of each. Upon this occasion, a 
number of Spaniards and Moors offered their service; 
and having selected the strongest and swiftest of 
them, he sent them along the mountains with orders, 
when they delivered the skins, to take all useless per- 
sons out of the town, that the water might be nilly 
iufRcient for the rest during the whole course of the 
siege. 

When Metellus was informed of this manoeuvre, 
he was greatly distressed ; and, as his provisions 
began to fail, he sent out Aquilius** with six thou- 
sand men to collect fresh supplies. Sertorius, who 
had early intelligence of it, laid an ambush fbt 
Aquilius ; and upon his return three thousand men, 
who had been placed in the shady channel of a brook 
for the purpose, rose up and attacked him in the 



•' The common rooding iii the Greek ie\t u ' Aquinus,' but the 
M83. give tn • AquiKtu.' 
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rear. At the same time Sertorius in person, charge, 
ing him in front, killed a considerable number q£ 
his party, and took the rest prisoners. Aquiiius 
himsdf got back to Metellus, but with the loss both 
of his horse and of his arms ; upon which Met^us^ 
amidst the scoffi of the Spaniardai, retired with dis* 
grace. 

This success procured Sertorius the admiration 
and esteem of the Spaniards ; but what gratified them 
still more was, that he armed them in the Roman 
manner, taught them to keep their ranks, and to 
obey the word of command ; so that, instead of ex^ 
erting their strength in a savage and disorderly man** 
ner, and b.ehaving like a multitude of banditti, he 
improved them into regular forces. He likewise 
farther furnished them with abundance of gold and 
silver to gild their helmets, and enrich their shields, 
and taught them to wear embroidered vests and 
magnificent coats ; neither did he only give them 
supplies for these purposes, but himself set them the 
example. The chief thing however was, hit collect- 
ing from the various nations the children of the qo» 
biHty into the great city of Qica^, and appointing 
masters to instruct them in the Oreek and Roman 
literature. This had the appearance merely of 
giving them an education, to prepare them for being 
admitted citizens of Rome, and to quahfy them for 
important commissions ; whilst, in fact, the childrea 
were so many hostages. Meanwhile, the parenta 
were delighted to see their sons in gowns bordered 
with purple, and walking in state to the schools, 
without any expense to themselves. Ear Sertorius 
defrayed the whole charge, often making inquiriee 
likewise into their improvementq, and Sstributuig 

^» Alexander had adopted the same method, hefpn him, among 
the Peniaoa. For he ordered thirty thousand Pertian boys to hw 
tattjB^ Gredc, and trained in ^ Macedonian manner. Oaca wm 
a city of the Qergetes in HIgpania Tarraconensis, hod. ICuesca in 
Arragoo.* 

C2 
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proper rewards to the deserving, among which werr 
the golden ornaments, hanging round the neck, called 
by the Romans ' Bulls.' 

It was at that time the custom in Spain for the 
band, which fought near the general's person, when 
he fell, to die with him. This manner of devoting 
themselves to death the barbarians call, ' a Liba- 
* tion'V The other generals had only a few of these 
guards, or knights-companions ; but Sertoiins was 
attended by many myriads, who had laid themselves 
under that obligation. It is said> that when he was 
once defeated near the walls of a town, and the 
enemy were pressing hard upon him, the Spaniards 
to save Sertoriua exposed themselves williout any 
precaution. They forwarded him upon their should- 
ers, from one to another, till he had gained the 
walls J and, when their general was secure, they 
dispersed and fled for their own lives. 

Neither was he beloved by the Spanish soldiers 
alone, but by those likewise which had come from 
Italy. When Perpenna Vento, who was one of the 
same party with Sertorius, arrived in Spain with a 
great quantity of money and a respectable army, 
intending to proceed independently in his opera- 
tions against Metellus ; the troops disliked the 
scheme, and nothing was talked of in the camp but 
Sertorius. This gave considerable uneasiness to Per- 
penaa, who was much elated by his high birth and 
his opulent fortune. Neither did the matter rest 
here. On receiving intelligence that Pompey had 
passed the Pyrenees, the soldiers took up their arms 
and standards, and peremptorily required their leader 
to lead them to Sertorius ; threatening, if he refused, 
to desert him and go to a general, who knew how to 



'* In Gsul the pcnons. who laid ihenuclves under thU obligation , 
KWe called ■ Soldurii.' (Ckm. iii. ^.} (L.) In the execution of 
their camgemeiit, tliL-se loyaliits were never Lnovm to break their 
word. To thtt pauagf Dncier r«ier«, for on illustration of 2 Tim. 
'" '" The custuni prcvuil*. also, io icvtral parts of the East.* 
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«aVe both himself and those under his command. 
So that Perpenna was compelled to yield, and joined 
JSertorius with fifty-three cohorts ^. 

Sertorius now found himself at the head of a large 
army : for, beside the junction of Perpenna, all the 
countries within the Iberus^^ had adopted his interest, 
and troops were daily flocking in on every side. 
'He was concerned, however, to see them behave with 
the disorder and ferocity of barbarians, to find them 
calling upon him to give the signal to charge, and to 
-observe them impatient of the least delay. He tried 
.what mild representations would dp ; but as they 
. still continued obstinate and clamorously, at a most 
Upseasonable moment, demanded the combat, h^ de- 
termined to let them engage in their own way ; in 
^consequence of which they would suffer great loss, 
though he designed to prevent their being entirely 
defeated. These checks, he hoped, would make 
. them more willingly submit to discipline. 

The event answered his expectation. They fought, 
and were beaten ; when he advanced with succours, 
rallied the fugitives, and conducted them safe into 
-the camp. His next step was, to rouse them from 
.their despondence. For this purpose, a few days 
afterward, he assembled all his forces, and produced 
before them two horses, the one old and feeble, 
the other large and strong, and remarkable besides 
/or a fine flowing tail. By the poor weak horse 
stood a robust able-bodied man, and by the strong 
•horse a little man of a most contemptible appearance. 
,Upon a signal given, the strong man began to drag 
about the weak horse by the tail, as if he would 
pull it off; and the little man to pluck off the hairs 
of the great horse's tail, one by one. The former 
lugged and toiled a long time, to the high diversion 
,9f the spectators, and was at last forced to give up 
ihe point ; the latter, without any difficulty, soon 

* ^ A cohort IB the tenth part of a legion. 

*' Ho(L the Ebro, which fisdls into the Mediterranean opposite to 
Majorca.* 
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which. Sertortus rose up and said, " You see, my 
" fVirmls .iiul fellow-soldiers, how much superior are 
" the efR'trts of perseverance to those of force ; and 
" ihst there are many things invincible in a state of 
•* union, which when once separated may gradually 
•* be overcome. In short, perseverance is irresis- 
*' tiWc. By this, Time attacks and destroys the 
" strongest things upon earth : Time, I say, the beat 
■*' ally to those who have the discernment to use pro- 
*' periy the opportunities he offers them, and the 
** worst enemy to those who ru^li into action without 
** his summons." By such symbots as these, Sertorius 
Applied to the senses of the barbarians, and in- 
structed them to wait for proper occasions. 

But his contrivance, with respect to the Characi- 
I tani, gained him as much admirntion asany of his mi- 
litary performances. This people are sealed beyond 
the river Tagiis. They have neither cities nor vtl- 
/jiges, but dwtrll upon A large and lofty hill in dens 
■ind caverns of l!ie vocltH, the moiJtlis of which are 
'all toward the north. The soil of the whole sur- 
I itTMinding country is a clay, so light and crumbly that 
kit yields to the pressure of the foot, is reduced to 
I powder with the least touch, and flies about like ashes 
i*r nnslaked lime. Into these caves the barbarians, 
l%hcnever they are apprehensive of an attack, retire 
I Vith their booty, and look upon themselves as in a 
I ^lace perfectly impregnable. 

I It happened that Sertorius, withdrawing to some 

i jKstance from Metcllus, encamped under this hill ; 

■nd the savage inh.ibitants, imagining that he witb- 

. flrcw only because he was beaten, offered him several 

insults. Sertorius, cither provoked at such treafc. 

hicnf, or wishing to show them that he was not fly- 

I tnji from the enemy, mounted his horse the next day, 

fend went to reconnoitre the place. Aa be could per- 

ceivCf however, no part in which it was accessible^ 



** To thw proctu Horace alludes. (Ep. It. i. 45.) 
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he almost despaired of taking it, and could only Teat 
his anger in vain menaceSb At last be observed, that 
the wind blew the dust in great quantities towand the 
mouth of the caves, which (as I before observed) are 
all toward the north. The north-wind, which some 
call Caecias^, prevails most in those parts, taking it*s 
rise from the marshy grounds and the mountains 
covered with snow. This, as it was then the height 
of sumraeri was remarkably strong, having received 
new supplies from the noelting of tiie ice on the nor* 
thern peaks ; so that it blew a moat agreeable gale, 
which in the day-time refreshed both these savages 
and their flocks. 

Sertorius reflecting upon what he saw, and being 
informed by the neigbouring Spaniards that these 
were the usual appearances, ordered his soldiers to 
collect vast quantities of the above-mentioned dry 
and crumbly earth, so as to raise a mount of it op^ 
posite the hilK The barbarians, concluding that 
£rom that mount he intended to storm thetr stroi^ 
holds, ridicttled his proceedings. The soldiers went 
on with their work till night, and he then led then 
back into the camp. Next morning at break of dsy 
a gentle breeze sprung up, which moved the Ughteet 
part of the heap, aftd dispersed it like smoke } and 
as the sun rose higher, the Csecias again blew, and 
by it's violence covered the whole hill with dust. Id 
the mean time, some of the soldiers stirred up the 
heap from the bottom, and crumbled all . the day ^ 
while others galloped up and down to raise the light 
earth, and thicken the clouds of dust in the wind, 
which carried them into the dwellings of t^e Cha- 
racitani, their entrances directly fiuring it. As they 
were only caves, and of course had no other aper* 
ture, the eyes of the inhabitants were quicklv filled, 
and they could scarcely breathe for the sum>cating 
dust, which they inhaled along with the air. In 

^ Media^wier Aquilonem eOxarinm JEfmnadiakm. (PliiuiL N. 
iL 47.) Narrani d ts Ponto Cignam in t€ trmhinnudtt. (1^0 



wmcdiiii dEciMBlaiices tli^ held out for two 
lil^ ccKMaca wtta the utmosl difficuhj, md on the 
ttfti ^urreotienid tbeoiselres to Sertorios it discre- 
iMtt ; wii> i^ neiiucu^ them gained an accession, not 
^ tttuch MT $aK9crth^ as of honour. For an honour 
ifc «ai^ ti> $tftbidne^thoi$e bv hispolicr, whom he could 
iiM( fMcit wtUi his annsw ' 

>fc hite he carried on the war against Metellus 
d^mr^ hiS success was generally imputed to the age 
Mni iaactivUT ol^ his adversary, who had to contend 
\iiilh a boki >XHui^ man at the head of troops so 
l^|f*hc» that they might pass rather tor a party of ma* 
TauUer» than a regular army. But when Pbmpey 
h^l >visseil the INrenees, and Sertorius took post 
DlEniu^ hian every art of generalship on both sides 
WM put in practice ; and vet even then it appeared 
|hat» in point both of attack and of defence, Serto- 
viusft had the advantage. Hence his fame greatly in- 
ef«a$etl> and extended itself as far as Rome, where 
he WM considered as the ablest general of his time. 
The honour indeed which Pompey had acquired was 
verv considerable» and the actions which he had 
|ier)bnnei) under Sylla, placed him in a most re- 

r^table light { insomuch that Sylla had given him 
appellation of ^ the Great,' and he was distin- 
fluishtMl with a triumph, even before he had attained 
Mie age tif manhood. This made many of the cities 
undor Sertorius cast their eyes on Pompey, and 
iliclmed tliem to open their gates to him. Upon 
tho unexjiected success, however, which attended 
Sertorius at I-auron'^ they returned to their old at- 
lachmeut* 

Sertorius was besieging that place, and Pompey 

ti«v) marched with his whole army to it*s relief 

rhor» ^as II hill at some distance, from which the 

C4tv Mughl be very much annoyed. Sertorius accord* 

" \ v»l V of Ililhcr Spain, A(k/. l.iria, five leagues from Valencia. 
i\ \ ll Will Im« I'tcolUvtrd bv aomc readers, under it • modem de- 
^MU«uimii«Mi, (Ml t\Tquently mi^nHoned in the tatter part of GU Btas. 
>^v ^Ikv UIV of IHmipey, ViU. IV.* 
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ingly hastened to seize it, and Pompey to prevent 
him; but the former gained the post, rompey 
however sat down by it with great satisfaction, think- 
ing he had been fortunate in cutting Sertorius off from 
•the town ; and sent a message to the Lauronites, 
'*^ That they might be perfectly easy and sit quietly 
'^^ upon their walls, while they saw him besiege Ser- 
\*^ tonus." But when that general was informed of 
it, he only laughed and said, ^* I will teach that 
^ scholar of Sylla " (for so, in ridicule, he denominated 
fompey),-f^ithat a general ought to look behind, 
^^ ratner tfaaq before himi^V: At the same time^ he 
ahowed the besieged a body of ^x thousand ibot in 
Ihe camp, which he had quitted in order to sieze the 
•lull, purposefyileft behind to Ml upon Pompey in the 
Tear, when Ixe should advance to attack him . in his 
•present post. 

• Pompey, sot having discovered this manoeuvre 
•till it was too iate, did not dare to begin the attack, 
lest he should beisurrounded; and yet he was ashamed 
tb'leave the Lauronites in snch extreme danger. 
iTfae consequence: was, that he was obliged to sit sUU^ 
.and see the town lost. The people, in despair of as* 
distance,' surrendered themselves to Sertorius; who 
apared the inhabitants indeed, and let them go free, 
but laid the^ city in ashes.: This was done, hot out 
of anger, or a spirit of cruelty (for he seems to have 
indulged his resentment less than any other general 
whatever), but in order to put the admirers of Pom« 
pey to the blush ; while it was currently circulated 
among the barbarians, that though he was close at 
hand and almost warmed himself at the flame, he 
suffered his allies to perish. 

Sertorius, it is true, received manv checks in the 
course of the war ; not however where he acted in 
person, for there he was constantly invincible, but 
through his lieutenants. And such was his manner 
of rectifying their mistakes, that he met with more 
fipplause upon these occasions, than his adversaries 
jn the midst of their successes. Instances of which 
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wfl have in the bstUe of Sucro with Pompey, aa 

in that of Tuttia" with both Pompcy and Metellus. 

Of these the former we are told was fought the 
sooner, because Pompey hastened it, with a view of 
preventing Metellus from having a share in the Tic- 
tory. This was the very thing which Sertorius de- 
sired, in order to try his strength with Pompey, be- 
fore Metellus joined him. Sertorius came up, and 
engaged him in the evening; in the persuasion that 
the enemy, being unacquainted with the country, 
would find darkness a hindrance to them, whether 
they should have occasion to fly or to pursue. When 
they advanced to the charge, indeed, he found that 
he had not to do with Pompey, as he could have 
wished, but ihatAfranius at the head of the ene- 
my's left wing was placed opposite to himself at the 
head of his right. As soon as he understood how- 
ever that his left was giving way to the vigorous im. 
piession of Pompcy, he put his right under the direc- 
tion of other officers, and hastened to support that 
which had the disadvantage. There, by rallying the 
fugitives, and encoiiiaging those who kept their 
ground, he forced Pompey, who before was pursuing, 
to fly in great confusion. Nay, that general was 
himself in the utmost danger, being wounded and 
only with difficulty carried off; in consequence of the 
Africans, who fought under the banners of iSertorius, 
having taken his horse adorned with gold and other 
rich furniture, and instead of continuing the pursuit, 
beginning to quarrel about the division of the spoil, 
in the mean time, while Sertorius was absent from 
his right wing succouring the other in distress, Afra- 
nius overthrew all before him, and closely following 
the fugitives entered their camp, which he pillaged 
till it was dark; knowing nothing of Pompey's de- 
feat, and unable to restrain his soldiers from plunder- 
ing. At that instant, Sertorius returned crowned with 



^ Onrvhu conjednrei, that wc ahouM rrad ' Turin,* the Turiaftl 
'-'^s rl*«r«kUh UU into Ibt Sncro, kod. Xucv. ^t] 
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^M^paesty feH upoti die troops of Afi^nms whidi 
were scattered up and down the camp, and destroyed 
great nambers of them. Next iMrniiig he again 
m'ined, and took the "field; but perceiving that Jfe«* 
MHub was alt hand, be drew off and decamped. He 
did It, however, with an air of gayety ; ^ If that 
^ old woman (said he) had not been here, I would 
^ have ^flqgged the boy well, a»d sent him back ta 
•« Rome/' 

He was, notwithstanding, mudi afflicted l^th^ 
IbM of his bind, which coold no where be foMd^ 
For ^ was m excellent engine in the managttneot 
Of the barbariatis, who now more than ever stood 
in treed of encoopagement. By good fintone isome 
of his soMiens, as they were stroHing one vigbt 
mbOilt ttae cotmtHry^ met with her ; and, recognising 
her by her cAloor, brought her back to him. Setw 
Cori6iis, happy to reoover ber, promised the ac^eia 
large sums, on condition that fchey did not montioii 
the affair. In the mean time, he carefully concealed 
die hind ; and a few days afterward appeared in 
j)ttMic with a cheerflil countenance to transact busi<. 
ness, Veiling the barbarian officers, that be had had 
some extraordiviary sixfcess announced to him ham 
heaiven in a dream. He then mounted the tribunal^ 
for the despatch of ^och affairs as mi^ht come ioiei* 
fom hittii At th«t instant, the hind being let looBt 
ne&r the place by thoae who had th^< diaigb of hei\ 
Md seeing SertoriM, ran up with . the utmost joyv 
kfop«dADti thetribuaalg Jaid her ihisad upon his lajp^ 
Md Kcked^his right4iand, in the iisanfaer towfaidh 
iihe bad toog been trained. Serteriiis returned her 
Mtesste with all filM tokens of a sincene affection, 
even -to the shedding of tears. The assembly, at 
flriit, looked on w^ silent astxMnshnaent ; but tMy 
subsequently testified their regard ^for Ser tonus widi 
the loudest plaudits and acclamations, as a superior 
being beloved by the K^ds. With these impressions 
they conducted hitki . hack to his pavilion, and re^ 
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sumed all tbeir sanguineness of hope and exp 
ation. 

He watcbed the enemy so close in the plains i 
Saguntum, that they were io great want of pn 
visions ; and, as they at last determined to go out 
to forage and collect necessaries, this unavoidably 
brought on a battle- On both sides, signal acts of 
valour were performed. Meoimius, Pompey's best 
officer, fell in the hottest of the fight. Seitoriiis 
earned al! before him, and through heaps of the 
slain made his way toward Metellus, who manfully 
withstood him, and fought with a vigour above his 
years, till he was borne down by the stroke of a spear. 
All the Romans who saw or heard of his disaster, 
resolving not to abandon their general, from an im- 
pulse of shame as well as of anger turned upon the 
enemy, and sheltered Metellus with their shields, 
while others carried him off in safety. They then 
charged the Spaniards with great fury, and routed 
them in their turn. 

As victory had now changed sides, Sertorius, tb 
order to secure a safe retreat for his troops as w^ 
as convenience for rai.sing fresh forces, had the an 
to retire into a city^^ strongly situated upon a mouilg 
tain, of which he repaired the walls, and harricadei 
the gates, thinking at the same time of nothing !« 
than of standing a siege. The enemy, however, wer< 
deceived by appearances. They invested the plao 
and imagining that they should make themselv«( 
masters of it without difficulty, took no care 
pursue the fugitive barbarians, or to prevent th), 
new levies which Sertorius' officers were raisinfti 
These officers he had sent to the towns under hi'*' 
command with instructions, when they had assen 
bled a sufficient number, to despatch a messeogi 
to apprise him of it. 



'* Thii, it may be mfinre^l from EpU. Liv. xciii. wos Culsguril^ I 
or CaUguriuB. See ftlu> SuppL Liv. xcvii. 6.* 
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Upon the receipt of this intelliffence, he sallied 
out; and having with little trouble made his way 
through the enemy, joined his recruits, and re- 
turned with that additional strength. He now cut 
off the Roman convoys both by sea and land : on 
land, by laying ambushes or hemming them in, and 
rapidly encountering them in every quarter ; at sea, 
by guarding the coast with his light piratical ves- 
sels. In consequence of this, the Romans were 
obliged to separate. Metellus retired into Gaul, 
and Pompey went and took up his winter-quarters 
in the territories of the Vacceians '^, where he was 
greatly distressed for want of money ; insomuch that 
he informed the senate he should soon leave the 
country if they did not supply him, as he had 
already sacrificed his own fortune in the defence of 
Italy. The common discourse indeed was, that 
Sertorius would be in Italy before' Pompey. So far 
had his capacity prevailed over the ablest and most 
distinguished generals in Rome. 

Metellus' opinion of him, and dread of his abili- 
ties, were evident from a proclamation then pub- 
lished, in which he offered a reward of a hundred 
talents of silver and twenty thousand acres of land 
to any Roman who should take him ; promising fur* 
ther, if that Roman was an exile, that he should be 
restored to his country. Thus he plainly discovered 
his despair of fairly conquering his enemy, by the 
price which he held out to traitors to induce them 
to give him up» When he happened once to defeat 
him in a pitched battle, he was so much elated with 
the advantage, and thought the event so fortunate, 
that he suffered himself to be saluted ^ Imperator ; ' 
and the dties received him, in his progress, with 
sacrifices and every sacred testimony of gratitude at 
their altars. Nay, he accepted (it is said) crowns 
of victory, made magnificent entertainments, and 
wore a triumphal robe upon the occasion. Victories^ 

^J Between the river Douro, and the prcmnceof Blieey*.*- - •- 
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in effigy descended by machinery, with trophies of 
gold and garlands in their hands ; and choirs of boys 
and virgins sung songs in his praise. It was surely 
extremely ridiculous to express so much joy and 
vanity at having compelled Sertorius to retreat, 
while at the same time he was calling him * a fugi- 

• tive from Sylla,' and ' the poor remains of Carbo's 

• faction." 

On the other hand, the magnanimity of Sertorius 
appeared in all his measures. The patricians, who 
had been obliged to fly from Rome and take refuge 
with him, he denominated ' the Senate.' Out of 
them he appointed quaestors and lieutenants, and in 
every thing proceeded according to the laws of hia 
country. What was still more important, though 
he made war only with the arms, the money, and 
the men of Spain, he did not suffer the Spaniards to 
have the least share in any department of govern- 
Bient, even in mere words or titles. He gave them 
Roman generals and governors ; in order to prove 
that the liberty of Home was his great object, and 
that he did not seek to set up the Spaniards againat 
the Romans. In tact, he was a true lover of hia 
country, and his anxiety to be restored to it was the 
first passion of his heart. Yet, in his heaviest mis- 
fortunes, he never (lej>arted from his dignity. On 
the other hand, when lie was victorious, he would 
make an offer to Metellus or Pompey to lay down 
bis arms, on condition that he might be permitted 
to return in the capacity of a private man : aflirming 
that he had rather be the meanest citizen in Rome, 
than an exile at the head of the rest oi'the world. 

This luve of his country is said to have been in 
some measure owing to the attachment which he boro 
to his niothcr. Having lost his father in his infancy, 
lie had derived his education wholly from hia sur- 
viving parent : in her, consequently, all his affections 
centered. Uis Spanish friends were anxious to ap- 
point him supreme governor ; but, having received 
utforiiwtion at that time of the death of bis mother. 
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he abandoned himself to the moat alarming grief. 
For seven whde days he neither gave the parole, 
nor would he be seen by any of his friends. At last» 
his generals and others of e^ual rank beset his teott 
and insisted that he should nse from the ground^ and 
make his appearance, to speak to the soldiers and 
resume the direction of their aflkirs, which were then 
as prosperous as he conld desire. Hence many 
imagined, that he was natorally of a paeific tunit 
and a lover of tranquillity, and had been by some 
means or other reluctantly induced to take upon htm 
the command ; and that when he was hard pressed 
by his enemies, and had no other shelter to fly to fanfc 
mat of war, he had recourse to it simjply in the way 
of self-defence. 

We cannot have stronger proofs of his magnani^ 
nity^ than those which appear in his treaty with 
Mithridotes. That prince, recovering from the ftll 
given him by Sylia, agam entered the lists, and re^ 
newed his pretenmons to Asia. Br this time, the 
&me of Sertorius had extended itsefaf into all parts of 
the world. Hie merchants who traded to Uie west 
carried back the news of his achievementa, like eom- 
BKidities from a distant country, and filled Pontus 
with his renown. Upon this, Mithridates deter* 
mined to send an embassy to him ; induced chiefly 
by the vain speeches of his flatterers, who com- 
pared Sotorius to Annibal and himself to Pyrrhus, 
and insisted that the Romans would never be able 
to bear up against two such persons and powers, 
when attacked by them in dirorent quarters ; the 
0ne being the ablest of generals, and the otlier the 
^atest of kings. 

In pursuance of this scheme, Mithridates de^^ 
apatdied embassadors into Spain, with letters to 
Sertorius and verbal proposals ; of which the pur- 
port was, 'that the king would supply him with 
money and ships for the war, on condition that he 
edifinned his claim to Asia, which he had lately 
gifqn up to the Romans in the treaty with Sylla. 
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Sertorius assembled his council, which he callei 
» the Senate.* They were unanimous in their opi- 
nion, that he should accept the conditions, and 
think himself happy in them ; since tlicy were only 
asked to yield an empty name and title lo things, 
which it was not in their power to bestow, and the 
king in return would supply them with what they 
most wanted. But Sertorius would by no means 
agree to it. He had no objection (he said) to that 
prince's having Bithynia and Cappadocia, countries 
accustomed to kingly government, and not belong- 
ing to the Romans by any just title; but as to a pro- 
vince to which the Romans had an undeniable claim, 
a province of which tliey had been deprived by 
Mithridates, which he had subse(]uently lost to Fim- 
bria, and at last had quitted upon the peace with 
Sylla, he could never consent that it should again 
be given up to him. " Home (he added) ought to 
*' have her power extended by my victories, and X 
*' have no right to extend my power at her expense- 
*' A man who has any dignity of sentiment sliould 
" conquer with honour, and not use base means, 
*' even to save his life." 

Mithridates was perfectly astonished at tins an- 
swer, and thus communicated his surprise to his 
friends : " What orders would .Sertorius give ns» 
" when seated in the senate-house at Home ; if now, 
" driven as he is to the coasts of the Atlantic Ocean, 
*' he prescribes bounds to our empire, and threatens 
" U8 with war, should we make any attempt upon: 
" Asia?" The treaty however went tbrward, and 
was ratified. Mithridates was to have Cappadoci* 
and Bithynia, and Sertorius was to supply him with 
a general and some troops; the king, on the other 
hantl, was to furnish Sertorius with three thousand- 
talents and forty ships of war. 

The general, sent by .Sertorius upon this occasion^ 
was ft Bcnator who had found refuge with him*- 
natned Marcus Marius. M'licn Mithridates by his 
1 had taken some cities in Asia, he pei^ 
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mitted tliBt oMcer to enter them with his rods 
aad axes^^ and Toluntarily occupied the second 
place as one of his train. Mar ius declared some of 
those cities free, and e^tcused others from imposts 
and taxes, informing them that for these favours 
they were indebted to Sertorius. So that Asia, 
which had again fallen under the exaction of tax- 
gatherers^ aflNd the oppressions and insults of the 
garrisons, was blessed once more with the prospect 
Cff a happier mode of government. 
• But in Spain the senators about Sertorius, who 
looked upon tfcem8elve9> as on a level with him, no 
sootier saw themselves a match for the enemy, than 
they bade adieu to fear, and indulged a foolish jea- 
lousy and ettyy of their general. At the head of 
these was Perpenna, who elated with the vanity of 
birth aspired to the command, and scrupled not to 
address his partisans in private with such speeches 
as these :. *' What evil demon possesses us, and 
•* leads us from bad to worse ? We that would not 
" stay at home, and submit to the orders of Sylla, 
**^ who is master both of sea and land, to what are 
" we reduced ? Did we not come hither for liberty? 
" Yet here we are voluntary slaves, guards to the 
•* exiled Sertorius ; and suffer ourselves to be 
•• amused with the title of • a Senate,- a title de- 
•*'spised and ridiculed by the whole world. O noble 
•• senators, who submit to the most mortifying tasks 
'* and labours, as much as the meanest Spaniards 
•* and Lusitanians ! '* 

Numbers were attacked with these, and such like 
discourses ; and though they did not openly revolt, 
because they dreaded Sertorius' power, they yet 
took private methods to ruin his afiairs by oppress- 
ing the barbarians, inflicting' heavy punishments, 
and collecting exorbitant subsidies, as if by his order. 
Hence the cities began to waver in their allegiance, 
and to raise disturbances ; and the persons sent to 

7« 1. e. The ensigns of Roman magistracj, borne by 
VOL. IV. D 
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compose ttiosc disturbances by mild and gentle ni^'^ 



thods, made 



than friends, and 



more enemies I 
flamed the rising spirit of disobedience : insomuch 
that iSertorius, departing from his former clemency 
and moderation, behaved with extreme injustice to 
the children of the Spaniards in Osca, putting some 
to death and selUng others for slaves. 

The conspiracy daily gathered strength, and 
among the rest Perpenna drew inManlius'*, who 
had a considerable command in the army. This 
Manlius had a great affection for a youth then with 
him, and to increase his ^'egard disclosed to him 
the particulars of the plot ; pressing him at the same 
time to take no notice of his other friends, but to 
confine his attention wholly to himself, as one who 
wiihin a few days would become a very great man. 
The youth, being more attached to one Aufidius, 
revealed to him the secret. This astonished Aufi- 
dius, who was himself one of the conspirators, but 
iiad not been informed that Manlius was an accom- 
plice. As the boy however proceeded to name 
Perpenna, Gracinus, and some others whom he 
knew to be concerned in it, he was much alarmed : 
he made light of it indeed to his young informant, 
and advised him to Jespise Manlius, as an empty 
braggart ; hut he went inmiediately to Perpenna, 
and warning him of the exigency of the danger, in- 
sisted upon his carrying the plot into instant execu- 
tion. This was agreed to: upon which they pre- 
pared letters for Scrtoriiis, importing that a victory 
bad been gained by one of his officers, and great 
numbers of the enemy blain. Sertorius offered 
sacrifice for the good tidings; and Perpenna gave 
him and his own friends then present, who were 
all privy to the design, an invitation to supper, i 
which with much entreaty he prevailed upon him t/^M 
Accept. ; t " 

1 DaciiT ihinki wc should read ' Manius,* by which he mcsni 
Mauiiu .intoniuti. who gave Sertorius the tint blow. Sec Suppl- 
I LJT.««vi. 10- 
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The entertainmetits, which Sertorius.had previously 
accepted, had been always attended with the utmost 
order and decorum ; for he could not bear either to 
see or hear the least indecency, and he had ever ac- 
customed the guests to divert themselves in an inno^ 
cent and irreproachable manner : but in the midst 
of this the conspirators began to seek occasion to 
quarrel, fidling into the most dissolute discourse, and 
pretending drunkenness as the cause of their ribal- 
dry. All this was done, to provoke him. Either 
.vexed however at their obscenities, or guessing at 
their design by their drawling accent and unusual 
disrespect, he changed his posture^ and threw him- 
self back upon his couch, as if he neither heard 
nor regarded them. Perpenna then took a cup of 
wine, and as he was drinking, purposely let it fall 
out of his hands. The . noise which it made being 
the signal for them to fall on, Antony who sat next 
to Sertorius gave him a stroke with his sword. Ser* 
torius turned, and strove to rise, but Antony throw*- 
ing himself upon his breast held both his hands, so 
that not being able in the least to defend himself, the 
rest of the conspirators despatched him with many 
wounds. 

Upon the first intelligence of his death, most of 
the Spaniards abandoned Perpenna, and by their de- 
puties surrendered themselves to Pompey and Me- 
tellus. Perpenna attempted something with those 
who remained ; but though he had the use of all 
Sertorius' preparations, he made so bad a figure, that 
it was evident he knew no more how to command, 
than how to obey. He gave Pompey battle, and 
was soon routed and taken prisoner. Neither in 
this last distress did he behave as became a general. 
Having the papers of Sertorius in his possession, 
he oflfered rompey the sight of original letters 
from men of consular dignity and the highest inte- 
rest in Rome, in which they invited that chieftain 
into Italy, in consequence of the desire of numbers 
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to change the present state of aifiurs, and -to bring in 
a new administration. 

Pompey however behaved not like a young man, 
but with all the marks of a solid and improved un- 
derstanding, and by his prudence delivered Rome 
from a train of dreadful fears and commotions. He 
collected all those letters and the other papers of 
Sertorius, and burned them, without either readtr^ 
them himself, or suffering any other person to do it*; 
and Perpenna himself, he immediately put to death, 
lest he should disclose the names of those by whom 
they had been written, and thus excite fresh sedi- 
tions and troubles. His accomplices met the same 
&te ; some of them being brought to Pompey, and 
by him ordered to the .block, and others who had 
fled into Africa being shot by the Moors. None 
escaped indeed except Aufidius, the rival of Manlius. 
Whether it was that he could not be found, or that 
they thought him not worth the seeking, he lived to 
old age in a village of the barbarians, miserably poor 
and universally despised. 
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SUMMARY. 

I 

Birth ffEumenet. He attaches hinuelf to Philip qf MacedaUf and 
sudseguenify engages in the service of his son Alexander the Great, 
Often in disgrace with that monarch. His allotment upon Ales' 
ander*s death. He unites with Ferdiccas^ who establishes him in 
Cappadocia, He gains a victory over Neoptdemus, and rejects An^ 
tipater^s proposals^ who wishes him to abandon Perdiccas. Cra^ 
terus marches against Eumenes, Eumenes' dream, Craterui 
foils in the engagement. Single combat between Eumenes and 
Neoptolemus, in which the latter is slain, Eumenes condemned to 
death by the Macedonians, His mode of paying his forces,; and 
their vigilant care of him in return. He orders one of his ^kers <d 
be hanged^ who had treacherously cttused him to lose a battle : pre* 
vents his troops from plundering Antigonus* baggage : retires into 
the city of Nora : and has an interview with Antigonus^ who lays 
siege to Nora, How Eumenes exercises his men in a very limited 
spau„ His agreement with Antigonus, He receives letters, in" 
vising him into Macedon : subdues the jealousy qf Antigenes and 
Teutamus / and secures himself from the ervoy of the other gram* 
den. Upon another occasion^ the mete sight of his litter eames 
Antigonus to retire. His stratagem to stop that princess march. 
He is appointed to the sole command^ which occasions Antigenes 
and Teutamus to conspire against him. He routs Antigonus* army. 
Dastardly behaviour of Peueestas, Eumenes is delivered up to 
Antigonus: harangues kis army. Antigonus* treatment of him, 
death. 



JJURIS the historian writes, that Eumenes the 
Cardial! ' was the son of a poor waggoner in the 
Chersonese, and yet that he had a liberal education, 
both as to learning and the exercises then in vogue*. 
He adds that while he was but a boy, Philip happen- 
ing to be in Cardia went to spend an hour of leisure 
in seeing how the young men acquitted themselves 
in the pancration', and the boys in wrestling. 
Among these Eumenes succeeded so well, and showed 
so much activity and address, that PhiUp was pleased 
with him, and took him into his train. But others, 
with a greater appearance of probability, assert that 
Philip preferred him on account of the ties of friend- 
ship and hospitality, which subsisted between him- 
self and the father of Eumenes, J 
After Philip's death, he maintained the reputatiottj 
of being equal to any of Alexander's officers in ca-* 
pacity, and in tiic honour with which he discharged 
' fiis commissions; and though he had only the title 
► pf principal secretary, he was looked upon in as re- 
I spectabie a light as the king's most intimate friends 
rtiiid counsellors i insomuch that he had the sole di- 
f ^ction of an Indian expedition, and when Ferdiccas 
I tlpon the death of Hephsstlon obtained his post, he 
1- tuccecded Peidiccas *. When Neoptolemus there- 
fore, who had been the principal armour-bearer, 
■iter Alexander's decease said, *' That he had borne 



n account of this city, see p. 3. not. (5.) 

^ public schouU, wnere children of all < 



' Fora 

* Tlicrv wen public schouU, wfiere children of all conditioiu 
. jrf tau)tht without distinction. (L.) The low extraction however. 

' i^gnei to EumcnM in the lent, but ill nccord* with the subjoinml 
f onruimUiner, w. that ' tie* of friendship and hospitality' tuboialed 
' bMwcen hi> fitlbi r nod riiiltit. See alio bis Life by Com. Nepos, 
who »ay thM '<*> ""* "^ ^ illkutrious linroge.* 

* Tlii* pancration, lu we have already obaerved, consiated of the 
Wn e«prciin nf wrpilling and boxing. 

* In ihr prlntod text il i» •'fX'*', ' province.' But U wc 
; kmiw tif na vtivrnimcnt thnt Alexander ^ave Kuin«ne«, Unm^xf", 

B, iDUirtMiid in the cavalry ' (which i* llic rending in >ome MSS.) 
))[M-iin jinrtTuhlc. And Cornehui Ncpos coahrms it by thete 
rurtlit. I'tit/uil nium aUrri ti/tittum ala. 
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^ the shield and spear of that monarch, and that 
** Eumenes had but followed with his writing desk," 
the Macedonians only laughed at his vanity ; know- 
ing that, beside other marks of honour, Alexander 
had thought £utnenes not unworthy of his alliance. 
For Barsine the daughter of Artabazus, the first lady 
whom Alexander took to his bed in Asia, and who 
brought him a son named Hercules, had two sisters ; 
one of whom, called Apama, he gave to Ptolemy, 
and the other, called also Barsine, he bestowed upon 
Eumenes, at the time when he was selecting Persian 
ladies as wives for his friends ^. 

Yet it must be acknowledged that he was often in 
diisgrace with Alexander, and once or twice likewise 
in danger, on account of Hephsestion. In the first 
place, Hephsestion gave a musician named Evius the 
quarters, which Eumenes* servants had previously 
engaged for their master. Upon this, Eumenes went 
in great wrath to Alexander with Mentor, and ex- 
claimed, ** Their best plan would be to throw away 
^ their arms, and learn to play upon the flute or turn 
^ tragedians.** Alexander at first entered into his 
quarrel, and sharply rebuked Hephasstion: but he 
sbon changed his mind, and turned the weight of his 
displeasure upon Eumenes ; conceiving that his be- 
haviour had been influenced more by disrespect to 
him, than by resentment against Hephasstion. 

Again, when Alexander wished to despatch Near- 
chus with a fleet to explore the coasts ot the ocean, 
he found his treasury low, and solicited his friends 
for a supply. Among the rest, he applied for three 
hundred talents to Eumenes, who onered him only 

^ Alexander had marrikl Statira the ekiest daughter of Dariiu, 
and given the Youngest, named Trypetis, to HephsBstion. This was 
a measure well calculated to establish himself and his posterity on 
the Persian throne, but it was obnoxious to the Macedonians. To 
support it therefore on one hand, and to obviate inconveniences on 
the other, he selected eighty vir^ns out of the most honourable 
fisunilies in Persia, and persuaded his principal friends and officers 
tp marry them. (See Q. Curt, x., Diod. Sic. xvii. 107,, .£liaa viii* 
7«) tad the Lifb of Alexander, in Uiis vol.) 
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oue hundred* and a:»un^{ ixiot jc zi%f $uw time that 
he should find it dIflScuIt rt:^ ^.^li^^!; rnic sum by his 
sunwards. Ale\arrci?:r .":r,.»:*i :.:*• >&*•. ^*l; ^id not 
vcauM)htrate or cou pui::;. Ht v^-j^*:^ iosi jcr%:ants 
however privately to xz £:^ ;*-* I«jcBf«^' i^-^ru thtit 
ht* u\iyht be forced :c cxrrr c»l: Ju^irwo^^ iT>d ihus 
bo (^ptMily convicted ot a ^'ssecooc. It hi9^i>;^d liuit 
tho tvMU was entirely con^ztzied^ and AiexaD«5<-x wja 
CsMuerned on accofint of the loss oihis pipers Tbe 
gold and hilver found melted, bove^er, anxNioted to 
(>\ore than a thou^nd taleotii, yet eveo then tbe kinj^ 
did not take any of it. And, haviog written to all his 
l|i andeeii mi\ lj<!Utenant» to «end him copies of the de- 
^|Mlrlui» wliicrli hfiil been dentroyed, upon their ani- 
VhI hi) M^ain iiturrd them under the care of Eumenes. 
NiHiir liiiu* ufhtrward, another dispute happened 
hi»|wi<i'ii him and Ilcuhwtion, in consequence of 
noiMi; jMrninl. fiom \\w king to one of them. Much 
Hhn«i\i> liiM^,ntii;r patincd lHjtwi*en them, yet Alexan- 
\\\y\ Ihi I hi* |»M'i»nH did not look upon Eumenes with 
duulnUhrd ••'Hanl. Hut Hephajstion dying within m 
«huil pi'iind, Ihr khiK i» his unspeakable affliction 
*^NjM»»Mi'd ^lintiu rrHiMitment against all, who he 
(hoMUlH had iMtviiul that favourite while he lived, or 
^vIoU'imI Ml idN di*ath. Eumenes was one of those, 
\\\\\\\\\ hi« Miiivl NiiNpia'ted of such sentiments, and he 
\\\W\\ nM«iitloiiHt their differences, and the severe 
^^^^iiyi) whh'li those differences had produced. 
t'u^u«Mh»i howi'vur, being an artful man and happy at 
VVl^n\h^nl<. inadr the very person through whom he 
\\m\ hml llu« kini(*H favour the means of regaining 
w ()o kovondrcl the zeal and application of Alex* 
^\^U^^ (0 I'riohialc Ilephajstion's memory, suggested 
•^\xh ^^^lum'ON of veneration as he thought might do 
\\^sv^^ honour to the deceased, and contributed 
U»%\*lv M\\ iVtM^ly from his own purse toward the 
.\psOM^^0lhU'lnH»ral. 

\'po\^ iho death of Alexander, a serious quarrel 
h^oko oul MwtMMi the nhalanx and the late king's 
lUoud* and iit^norals. Eumenes in his heart sided 
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with the phalanx, l^ut in sq^^rai;^, stood neuter^a^ 
a person perf^tly indifferent ; ^^yfpg^ ^^ It did not 
" become him^ ^ st:ranger, to iqteffere in the disputea 
'^ of the Macedonians." And wiieo the other ^te-r 
officers retired from Babylon, he remained beliin4>. 
and appealed great numbersof that body of infantrj^ 
and disposed them to a reconciliation* 

After these troubles were passed^ and the genera|a 
met to consult about dividing the, ^rovincei^ ;ai)d ^- 
mies among them^^ the countries assigned tP Eujuen^ 
were Capp^docia, and Pap|hlagoni% and the coast of 
the sea of Pontujs as far as Trape^us ^ . These cpuiin 
tries were not then svit>je<;t;to the M^^^donians, jfor^ 
Ariarathes was at their head as king ; but X^onatof 
and Antigonus were to go thidier with a large army^ 
and put Eumenes in ppssession. Antigonus however^ 
elated with power and despising all the world, gfivi^ 
no attention to Perdiccxis' letters. But Leonatufi 
inarched down from the Upper Provinces into Pbrvn 

fia, and promised to undertake the expedition ior 
lumenes. Immediately after this, Hecataous apet(;jj 
tyrant in Cardia applied to Leonatns, and desired^ 
him rather to go to the relief of Antipater and tlnsi 
Macedonians, who were besieged in I^mia ^. Leo? 
natus, being inclined to comply, called Eumenea^ 
and attempted to reconcile him to Hecatffius. They 
had long had suspicions of each other, on account of 
a family-difference in politica; in consequence of 
which, Eumenes had openly charged HecatSBus wit^ 
^ having set himself up tyrant in Cardia, and had enr 
treated Alexander to restore that people to thein 
liberty. He now desired to be excused from taking i(> 
share in the Grecian expedition, alleging his fear that 
Antipater who had long hated him, in order to gratify, 
himself as well as Hecataeus, woidd make some al|-i 

' Hod. Trebizond, a city near Uie S. £• extremity of the EuxiBay 
or Black Sea, in later ages celebrated as the residence of the Gred: 
emperors from 1261 — 14(>0, when it was taken from them by Ma- 
homet II. 

• A city of Theisaljr. 
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tempt agsinst his Kfc. Upon which Leonstus, pla ^^ 
an entire confldence in liiin, opened to him 1^^ 
whole heart. He told him, the assisting of Anti- 
pater wax nothing but a pretext ; and that he de- 
signed, as soon as be landed in Greece, to assert his 
claim to Macedon. At the same time he showed 
him letters from Cleopatra*, in which she invited 
him to Fella, and promised to give him her hand. 

Whether Eumenes were really afraid of Antipater, 
or despaired of any service from Leonatus, who was 
extremely obstinate in his temper and followed 
every impulse of an unsteady and precipitate ambi- 
tion ; he withdrew from him in the night with his 
whole equipage, consisting of three hundred horse, 
two hundred of his domestics well-armed, and all 
his treasure to the amount of five thousand talents. 
With this, he iled to Perdiccas; and as he apprised 
that general of Leonatus' secret designs, he was im- 
mediately received into a high degree of favour, and 
admitted to a share in his councils. In a little time, 
likewise, Pcrdiccas in person conducted him into 
Cappadocia with a large army ; took Ariarathes pri- 
soner, subdued the whole country, and established 
Eumenes in that government: in consequence of 
which, Eumenes put the cities under the direction 
of his friends, placed guards and garrisons with pro- 
per officers at their head, and appointed judges and 
superintendents of the revenue; Perdiccas having 
IcA every thing entirely at his disposal. After this, 
he departed with Perdiccas ; choosing to give him 
that testimony of respect, and not thinking it con* 
aidtent with his interest to be absent from his court. 
But Perdiccas, satisfied tiiat he could himself execute 
the designs which he was meditating, and perceiving 
that the provinces left behind required an able and 
faithful guardian, sent back Eumenes when he had 
rrnchi'd ('ilicia. The pretence was, that he might 
attend to the concerns of his own government j 



* The abler of Alexuitlw. 
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the real intentidn, that he should secai'e the adjoin* 
ing province of Armenia; which was diiatiirbed by 
the practiced of Neoptolemus. 

Neoptolemus was a man of considerable arro« 
gance, and unlimited vanity. Eumenes however, by 
soothing applications, endeavoured to keep him 
within the bounds of duty. And as he saw the Ma^ 
cedonian in&ntry were become extremely insolent 
and audacious, he set himself about levying a body 
6f cavaliTy which might serve as a coimterpoise 
against them. For this purpose he remitted the 
taxes, and gave other immunities to those of bis pro- 
vince, who were good horsemen. He also brought a 
great number of horses, and distributed them among 
such of his courtiers as he most trusted ; exciting 
them by honours and rewards, and training them to 
strength and skill by a variety of exercises. The 
Macedonians upon this were difierently affected, 
some with astonishment and others with joy, to see 
a body of cavalry collected to the number of six 
thousand three hundred, and disciplined within so 
short a period. 

About this time, Craterus and Antipater having 
reduced Greece passed into Asia, to overthrow Per- 
diccas' power ; and intelligence was brought, that 
their first intention was to enter Cappadocia. Per- 
diccas himself was engaged in war witti Ptolemy : he 
therefore appointed Eumenes commander-in-chief of 
the forces in Armenia and Cappadocia, and wrote to 
Alcetas and Neoptolemus to obey the orders of that 
general, whom he had invested with discretionary 
powers. Alcetas peremptorily refused to submit to 
the injunction : alleging, that '^ The Macedonians 
'^ would be ashamed to fight Antipater; and that 
^' their afiection for Craterus would induce them to 
" receive him with open arms.'* On the other hand; 
it was obvious that Neoptolemus was forming some 
treacherous scheme ^^ainst Eumenes; for whett 
called upon, instead of joining him, he prepared to 
give him battle. 
7 
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'lhi$ wm tb^ first occfasioii, upon which Euttei 
i^p^ the fruits of his foresight and timely prcp^ 
nations. For though his iofiuntry were beetea, wtA 
his oavnJry he put Neoptolenius to fl^ht, and seised 
hit bi^gsgo. And while the phalanx were dispersed 
in the puisuit, he fell upon them in such good order 
with his horse that they were forced to lay dowo 
their arms, and take an oath to serve him. Neop» 
tolemus collected some of the fugitives, and retired 
with them to Craterus and Antipater. They had 
idready sent embassadors to £umenes» to desire hia 
to adopt their interests, in return for which tliey 
would confirm to him his present provinces^ and 
give him others with an additional number of troops : 
promising likewise, that he should in that case nod 
Antipater a friend instead of an enemy, and not ren* 
der Craterus an enemy instead of a friend. 

To these proposals, £umenes replied, ^^ That hav- 
^^ ing been long an enemy to Antipater, he did not 
<^ choose to liecome his friend at a time when he 
«< saw him treating his friends like enemies. As for 
«* Craterus, he was ready to do him every good 
«« office with P^rdiccas, and to arrange matters 
•^ between them upon just and reasonable terms* 
«« But if he should commence hostilities, he would 
«* support his ii\)ured friend as long as he had an 
«* hour to live, and rather sacrifice his person and 
^« his life itself than his honour.** 

When this answer was reporte<l to Antipater and 
Craterus, they took some time todehberate upon 
the measures which they should pursue. In the 
nivanwhilo Neoptolemus arriving with an ac* 
CiHUit ul* the battle which he had lost, requested 
ntiiiiitance trom them both, but particularly from 
Crtiterus i ^^ The Mai^etlonians," he affirmed, '' had 
•• so extraortiinary an atUchmeut to him, that if they 
M Maw but his hat, or heard a single accent of his 
«« tongue, they would immediatelv run to him with 
«« thoir swtmla in thoir hands.** The repuution of 
Oatoins indomi sttHxl very high among them, and 
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after Alexander*8 death most of them wished to be 
«mder hie command. They petaembered the risks, 
which he had incurred, of embroiling himself with 
Alexander for their sakes ; how he had combatted 
the inclination for Persian fiishions, which insensibly 
grew upon that prince, and how he had supported 
the customs of his country against the insuka of bar- 
baric pomp and luxury. 

Craterus now sent Antipater into Cilicia, and 
taking a con^deraUe part of the forcesi himself) 
marched with Neoptolemus against Enmenes. That 
Eumenes foresaw his coming, and was prepared fbv 
it, we may impute to the vigilance necessary in a 
general, without affecting to trace in it any indica- 
tion of superior gemus. But when, beside conceal- 
ing from the enemy what they ought not to discover, 
be brought his own troops into action without suf- 
fering them to know who was their adversary, and 
made them ser\'e against Craterus unconscious that 
lie was their opponent ; in this, we trace characte* 
ristical proofs of generalship. For he propagated a 
report that Neoptolemus, assisted by Pigns, was 
again advancing with some Cs^adocian mid Pinph- 
hgonian horse. The ni^ht, upon which he de^ 
signed to decamp, he fell into a sound s^eep, and 
^d a most extraordinary dream. He thought he 
saw two Aleicanders prepared to trv their strength 
i^inst one another, each at the bead of a pha- 
lanx. Mmerva came to support the one, and Ceres 
the other. A sharp conflict ensued, in which the 
Alexander assisted by Minerva was defeated, and 
Ceres crowned the victor with a wreath of corn* 
This dream he immediately interpreted in his own 
ftvour, beeause he bad to fight for a country which 
was most of it under tillage, Md which had then so ex- 
cellent a crop well ripening for the sickle, that the 
whole face of it bore the appearance of a profound 
peace. He was the more confirmed in his opinion, 
when he found the enemy'a word was ' Minerva and 
Alexander ; ' and, in opposition to it, he gave * Ca^ 
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res and Alexander.' At the same time, be ordered 
his men to crown themselves, and to cover their 
arms, with ears of corn. He was frequently on the 
point of disclosing to his principal officers and cap- 
tains the adversary, with whom they had to conteml ; 
thinking it a hazardous undertaking to keep to him- 
self a secret so important, and of which it was per- 
heaps necessary for them to be informed. He ad- 
hered however to his first resolution, and trusted his 
own heart alone with the danger which might ensue. 
When he came to give battle, he would not set 
any Macedonian to engage Craterus, but appoin 
to that charge two bodies of foreign horse, coi 
inanded by Pharnabazus the son of Artabazus and 
Phcenix of Tenedos^ These had orders to advance 
on the first sight of the enemy, and come to close 
fighting, without giving them time to retire ; and, 
if they attempted to speak or send any herald, they 
were not to pay the smallest regard. For he had 
strong apprehensions, that the Macedonians would 
go over to Craterus, if they should accidentally recog- 
nise him. Eumenes himself, with a troop of three 
hundred select horse, went and posted himself in the 
right wing, where he should have to act against 
Neoptolemus. When they had passed a little hill 
situated between the two armies, and came in view of 
the enemy, they charged with such impetuosity that 
Craterus was extremely surprised, and expressed his 
resentment in strong terms against Neoptolemus, 
who (he tiiought) had deceived him with a pretence 
that the Macedonians would change sides. He ex- 
horted his officers however to behave like brave 
men, and stood forward to the encounter. In the 
first shock, which was extremely violent, the spears 
Were quickly broken, and they were then to decide 
the dispute with the sword. 

The behaviour of Craterus reflected no dishonour 
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* A lillle idfttid olTlhc western coiut nr Asia Min 
■ mouth of Uie Simou in ihu Tread." 
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upon Alexander. He killed numbers with his own 
hand, and overthrew many others, who assailed him 
in front. At last, a Thracian gave him a side-blow, 
which brought him to the ground. Many passed 
over him, without knowing him ; but Gorgias, one 
of Eumenes' officers, took notice of him, and being 
well acquainted with his person, leaped from his 
horse and guarded the body. , It was then, however, 
too late ; he was at the last extremity, and in the 
agonies of death. 

In the mean time, Neoptolemus enga^d Eumenes. 
The most violent hatred had long subsisted between 
them, and this day added stings to it. In the two 
first encounters they did not recognise one another, 
but in the third they did ; upon which, they rushed 
forward impetuously with swords drawn and loud 
shouts. The shock, with which their horses met, 
was so vehement as to resemble that of two galleys* 
Quitting their bridles, they grappled with each other ; 
each endeavouring to tear on the helmet, or the 
breast-plate, of his enemy. While their hands were 
thus engaged, their horses ran from under them } 
and, as they fell to the ground without quitting their 
hold, they wrestled for the advantage. Neoptole* 
mus was beginning to rise first, when Eumenes cut 
him in the ham, and thus got upon his feet before 
him. Neoptolemus, wounded in one knee, support* 
ed himself upon the other, and fought with great 
courage underneath, but was not able to give his 
adversary a mortal blow. At last receiving a stroke 
in the neck, he grew faint, and stretched himself 
iqpon the ground. Eumenes in all the eajzerness of 
inveterate hatred hastening to strip him of his arms* 
and loading him with reproaches, did not observe 
that his sword was still in his hand ; so that Neo^ 
tolemus wounded him under the cuirass, where it 
touches upon the groin. As the stroke however was 
but feeble, his apprehension was greater than the 
real hurt. ^ 

When he had despoiled his adversary, weak as he 



wu frfdi fhe voaods wKeh he had i c ttifcd at Ui 
Ifgs Slid wnty lie flMNHiied hii hone sod nade op to 
bis left wifig, which be aeppus ed nr g h t be stSI cs- 
ngwi with the eoeoiy. There, Itatnaas CntemaT 
me, be hMtened U> hhn ; and findiiig his bmth and 
hM MiiMf not quite gone, he a^hted from b» horse, 
wept over hjm, mid gave him his hand. He now 
^rented hia execrations opoD NeoptoleiiHis, now la- 
aMnted bis own 91 fortoney and the cruel oecessntj 
imposed upon him of coming to extrennties with lis 
aiosl intimate friend, and either giving or receiving 
tile fetal blow. 

' Eumenes won this battle about ten days after the 
fyrmer. And it nised him to a high rank' of honour, 
because it brought bim the pahn, as well of capacity 
as of courage ; but^ at the same time, it exposed him 
to the envy and the hatred both of his aHies and of 
bis enemies. It seemed hard to them that a stranger, 
a foreign adventurer, with the verj arms and hands 
of the Maceiloniens, should have destroyed one of 
their greatest and most illustrious men. Had the 
intelligence of the death of Craterus sooner reached 
PerdiccaS) none but be would have swayed the Ma- 
cedonian sceptre. But he wHs 'slain in a mutiny in 
EfTvpt, two days before it arrived 

Tne Macedonians were so mneh exasperated 
against Eumenes upon fhe late event, that they im- 
ascdiately decreed bis death: and Antigonus and 
Aatipater were appointed ta dtreet the war against 
htm* in the mean time Eumenes^ went to the king's 
borsesy which were pasturing upon mount Ida, and 
took such as he wanted, giving the keepers a dis- 
charge for them. When Antipater was apprised of 
k» be laughed and said, ^ He could not enough ad- 
** mire KunieneH* caution, who must certainly expect 
^ to see the account of the king's goods and chattels 
^ stated, either on one side or the other." 

Kumencs intended to give battle upon the plains 
of Kydia near Sardis, both because he was strong in 
Mvatry, and because ho was ambitious to show Cieo- 
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patra what a respectable force he had. At the re- 

Jiuest however of that princess, who was afraid to 
urnish Antipater with any cause of complaint, he 
inarched to tne upper Phrygia, and wintered in Ce- 
laenae". There Alcetas, rolemon, and Docimus, 
contended with him for the command ; upon which 
he observed, " This verifies the remark, that [every 
^' one thinks of advancing himself, but] no one con- 
" siders the danger which may thence accrue to the 
" public weal.'* 

He had promised to pay his army within three 
days : and as he had not money to do it, he sold 
them all the farms and castles in the country, toge- 
ther with the people and cattle which were upon 
them. Every captain of a Macedonian company, or 
officer who had a command in the foreign troops, 
received battering-engines from Eumenes; and when 
he had taken the castle, he divided the spoil among 
his company, according to the arrears due to each 
particular man. This restored to him the affections of 
the soldiers; insomuch that when papers were found 
in his camp dispersed by the enemy, in which their 
generals promised a hundred talents and high dis- 
tinctions to the man that should kill Eumenes, the 
Macedonians were highly incensed ; and gave orders 
that he should thenceforth have a body-guard of a 
thousand officer-like men always about him, who 
should keep watch by turns, and be in waiting day 

" This city, M. Dacier infonns us, was so called from the colour 
of the stones, in the neighbouring country, which were all black 
(»i?imfcu) volcanic ejections. Hence likewise that part of Phrygia 
was called »iiT«««Mto/Afrtf, < parched ' or * burnt.' In this place tne 
fSeibled dispute between Marsyas and Apollo is supposed to have 
occurred, because it is watered by a river called after the former. 
See Liv. xxxviii. 13.; other writers derive it's name from a more 
&bulous etymology. From it's ruins Antiochus Soter afterward built 
at some distance, upon the banks of the Ma:ander, into which the 
Marsyas falls, the city Apamea. The subjoined proverb was nobly 
contradicted by Themistocles, when he advised the Athenians to 
surrender the command of tlie fleet to the Lacedaemonians, and 
thus sacrifice tlieir ambition to the common interest of Greece. See 
bis Life, VoL I .• 

VOL. IV. E 
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and night. There was not a single man, whd 
fused that charge ; and they were glad to accept 
from Eumenes the marks of honour, which those who 
were called ' the king's friends' had been accustomed 
to receive from the hands of royalty. For he was 
empowered likewise to distribute purple hats and 
rich robes, which were considered as the noblest gifts 
the kings of Macedon could bestow. 

Prosperity gives an appearance of exalted senti- 
ments even to persons of mean spirit, and we discern 
something of grandeur and importance about them 
in the elevation where fortune has placed them. But 
he, who is inspired by real fortitude and magnani- 
mity, will best display it by the dignity of his beha- 
viour in afflictions and adversity'. So did Eulnencs. 
"When in the territory of the Orcynians, in Cappa- 
docia, he had lost a battle to Antigontis, through 
the treachery of one of his officers, though he was 
himself compelled to fly, lie did not suffer the traitor 
to escape to the enemy, but seized and hanged him 
upon the spot. In his flight he took a different road 
from the pursuers, and privately turned round in 
such a manner, as to regain the fleld of battle. 
There he encamped, in order to bury the dead ; 
whom he collected, and burned with the split door- 
posts of the neighbouring villages. The bodies of 
the officers and the common soldiers were burned 
upon separate piles ; and, after having raised great 
monuments of earth over them, he decamped. So 
that Antigonus, subsequently coming that way, was 
astonished at his firmness and intrepidity. 

At another time he fell in with Antigonus' bag- 
gage, and could easily have taken it, together \tith 
many persons of free condition, an immense number 
of slaves, and all the wealth which had been amassed 
iu 80 many wars, and from the plunder of so many 
countries. But he was afraid that his meu, when 
possessed of such riches and spoils, would think them- 
selves too heavy i'ot flight, and would be too etlemi- 
nate to bear the hardship of long wandering from 
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place to place; and yet time, he knew, was his 
prinpipal resource for getting rid of Antigonus. On 
the other hand* he was sensible that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to keep the Macedonians from fly- 
ing upon the spoil, when it was now within their 
reach. He therefore ordered them to refresh them- 
selves, and feed their horses, before they attacked 
the enemy. In the mean time he privately sent a 
messenger to Menander, who escorted the baggage, 
to acquaint him, '^ That Eumenes, in consideration 
^^ of the friendship which had subsisted between them, 
^^ advised him to provide for his safety ; and to re- 
^^ tire as quickly as possible from the plain, where 
** he might easily be surrounded, to the foot of the 
^^ Beighbouriqg mountain, where the cavalry could 
^^ Ijot act, nor any troops fall upon his rear/* 

Menander soon perceived bis danger, and retired. 
After which, Eumenes sent out his scouts in the 

Eresence of aJl the soldiers, and commanded the 
tter to arm imd bridle their horses in order for the 
:gttack. The scouts brought back an account, that 
Mj^afider had gaiped a situation where he could not 
be taken. Upon this, Eumenes affected deep con- 
.cern^ and drew off his forces. When Menander re- 
ported this affair to Antigonus^ the Macedonians 
(we are told) launched out in the praises of Eumenes, 
jmd began to regard him with an eye of kindness for 
liaving acted so generous a part, when it was in his 
|X)wer to have enslaved their children and dishonour- 
^ their wives. This caused Antigonus to observe ; 
" Think not, my good friends, it was for your sakes 
^^ that he let them go : it was for his own. He did 
^^ not choose to have so many shackles upon him, 
*' when he designed to fly." 

After this Eumenes, being forced to wander and 
^culk from place to place, prevailed upon many c^ 
^is soldiers to leave him ; either out of care for their 
safety, or because he did not choose to have a body 
of men with him, who were too few to fight and too 
many to be concealed. And w^en he retired to the 

e2 
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castle of Nora '- on the confines of Lycaonij 
Cappadocia, with only five humired horse and two 
hundred foot, he there again gave all suchof hisfriends 
free leave to depart, m disliked the inconveniences 
of the place and the meanness of his diet '% and dis- 
missed them with the utmost marks of affection. 

In a little time Antigonus came up, and before 
he formally laid siege to the fortress, invited him to 
a conference. Kumenes answered, *' Antigonus has 
•' many friends and generals to take his place, in the 
*■ event of any accident to himself; but the troops, 
** of whom I have the care, have none to protect 
" them after my fall." He therefore insisted, that 
Antigonus should send hostages, if he wished to 
treat with him in person. And when Antigonus was 
desirous that Euraenes should make the first advances 
to him, as the greater man, he replied, " So long as 
•' I am master of my sword, I never tliink any man 
" greater than myself." At last, Antigonus sending 
his nephew Ptolemy into the fort as a hostage, Ku- 
menes came out to him ; and they embraced with 
strong tokens of friendship and cordiality, having 
formerly been intimate acquaintanceand companions. 
In this conference, which lasted a considerable time, 
Kumenes made no mention of security for his own 
life, or of an amnesty i'or what was passed. On the 
other hand, he insisted on having the government of 
liis provinces confirmed to him, and considerable re- 
■vvards for his services besides : insomuch, that all 
who attended upon the occasion admired his firm- 
ness, and were astonished at his magnanimity. 

During the interview, numbers of the Klacedo- 
nians ran to see Eumenes ; i'or, after Craterus' death. 
no man was so much talked of in the army as he. 
Hut Antigonus, fearing that they should orter him 
some violence, called to them to keep at a distance ; 
ond as they still kept crowding in, he ordered them_ 

u only two hundretl uiid fifty pacc< in circumference. ( 
For an accurate dcrcriptlon of ii, si-i- Uii>d. Sic. jtviii, il." 
■■ "^A hundred left bun upon tli» oifcr. 
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to be driven off with stones. At last, he took him 
in his arms, and holding the multitude in check with 
his guards, with some difficulty got him safe again 
into the castle. 

As the treaty ended in nothing, Antigonus drew 
a line of circumvallation round the place, and having 
left a sufficient number of troops to carry on the 
siege, retired. The fort was abundantly provided 
with com, water, and salt, but in want of every thing 
else requisite for the table. Yet with this mean pro- 
vision he furni^ed out a cheerful entertainment for 
his friends, whom he invited in their turns ; for he 
took care to season his provisions with agreeable dis- 
course, and the utmost cordiality. His general ap- 
pearance was, indeed, most engaging. His counte- 
nance had nothing of a ferocious or war-worn turn^ 
but was smooth and elegant ; and the proportion of 
his limbs was so excellent, that they might seem to 
have come from the chisel of the statuary. And 
though he was not very eloquent, he had, as we may 
conclude from his epistles, an ei^tremely soft and 
persuasive manner of speaking. 

The greatest inconvenience to the garrison, he ob- 
served, was the narrowness of the space in which they 
were confined, enclosed as it was with small houses, 
and the whole of it not exceeding two furlongs in 
circuit; so that both they, and their horses, were 
constrained to take their food without exercise. To 
remove the languor consequent upon this inactivity, 
as well as to prepare them for flight if occasion should 
offer, he assigned a room fourteen cubits long (the 
largest in the whole fort) for the men to walk in, and 
gave them orders gradually to quicken their pace. 
The horses he tied to the roof of the stable with 
strong halters. He then raised their heads and fore- 
part by a pulley, till they could scarcely touch the 
ground with their fore-feet, though at the same time 
they stood firm upon those behind. In this posture 
the grooms plied them with the whip and the voice, 
and the horses vexed and irritated bounded furiously 
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on their hind feet, or strained to set their fore-feet on 
the ground ; thus exercising their whole body, tSl 
they were out of breath and in a foam. After thm 
discipline, which was no bad one either for speed 
or for strength, they had their barley given them 
boiled, that they might sooner despatch and better 
digest it. 

As the siege was protracted to a considerate 
length, Antigonus received information of the deatll 
of Antipater in Macedon, and of the troubles whidi 
prevailed in that kingdom through the animosities 
subsisting between Cassander and Polyperchon. Bkl* 
ding adieu therefore to all inferior prospects, and 
grasping no less than the whole empire in his schetfies, 
he wished to make Eumenes his friend, and induce 
him to co-operate in the execution of his plan. For 
this purpose, he sent to him Hieronymus *** with pro* 
posals of peace, on condition that he took an oath 
then offered to him. Eumenes made a correction in 
the oath, and submitted it to the Macedonians be* 
fore the place, to judge which was the more reason- 
able form. Antigonus indeed, to save appearances^ 
had slightly mentioned the rdyal family in the begin- 
ning, while the rest ran wholly in his own name. Eu- 
xnenes, therefore, put Olympias and the princes of the 
blood first ; and proposed to engage himself by oath a£ 
fealty not to Antigonus only, but * to Olympias and 
the princes.' This appeanng to the Macedonians 
much more consistent with justice than the other, 
they permitted Eumenes to take it, and raised the 
siege. They likewise sent this oath to Antigonus, 
and required him to take it on the other part. 

In the mean time, Eumenes restored to the Cap- 
padocians all the hostages, whom he had in Nora : 
and they furnished him with horses, beasts of bur- 
then, and tents in return. He also collected great 

^* Ilicroiiymuf was of Canlia, and therefore a countryman •f 
KumcncK. He wrote 'tlic Hbtory of Uiosc Princes, who divided 
Alexander's donumontf among tbei&i and of tlieir Successors.' 
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part of his soldiers, who had dispersed themselves 
after his defeat^ and were straggling about the coun- 
try. By these means he assembled nearly a thou- 
sand horse '^, with which he set off as fast as possible : 
rightly judging, that he had much to fear n-om An- 
tigonus. For that general not only ordered him to 
be again besieged, and shut up with a circular wall, 
but in his letters expressed the utmost resentment, 
against the Macedonians for having admitted the cor- 
rection of the oath. 

While Eumenes was flying from place to place, 
he received letters from IVlacedon, in whicn the 
people declared their apprehensions of the growing 
power of Antigonus ; and others from Olympias, in- 
viting him to come and take upon himself the tuition 
and care of Alexander's son, wnose life she conceived' 
to be in danger. At the same time, Polypherchon 
and king Philip sent him orders to carry on the war 
a^nst Antigonus with the forces in Cappadocia* 
Tney empowered him also to receive five hundred 
talents out of the royal treasure at Quinda^*', for the 
re-establishment of his own affairs, and as much 
more as he should judge necessary for the purposes 
of the war. Antigenes and Teutamus likewise, 
who cpmmanded the Argyraspides, had directions to 
support him. 

These officers, in appearance, gave Eumenes a 
kind reception ; but it was not difficult to discover 
the envy and the jealousy of their hearts, and how 
much they disdained to act under him. Their envy 
he endeavoured to remove by not taking the money, 
which he told them he did not want. But to remove 
their jealousy and desire of the first place, was less 
easy ; for, though they knew not how to command, 
they were resolved not to obey. In this case, he called 

'^ Dlodoms Siculussajs, 'two thousand.' The Philip, mentioned 
below, was Arrhidseus. 

'^ A strong fortress in Cilicia, not far from Anchialus near the 
mouth of the Cydnus, where the Macedonian princes kept thdr 
treasures. ( Strabo, w) * 
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in the assistance of superstition. He said, Alex- 
ander had appeared to him in a dream, and showed 
him a pavilion with royal furniture and 3 throne in 
the middle of it ; declaring, *' That if they would 
** hold their councils and despatch business there, he 
** would be with them, and prosper every measure 
" and every action which commenced under his 
** auspices''." 

This vision he easily persuaded Antigenes and 
Teutamus to believe. But as they were not willing 
to come to him, and he did not choose to dishonour 
his commission by waiting upon them, a royal pavi- 
lion was erected, and witiiin it a throne called ' the 
throne of Alexander ; ' and thither they repaired, to 
consult upon the most important affairs. 

Thence they marched to the Upper Provinces, and 
were joined on the way by Peucestas a friend of 
Eumenes, and by other governors of provinces. 
Thus the Macedonians were greatly strengthened, 
both in point of numbers, and in the most magni- 
ficent provision of all the requisites of war. But 
power and affluence had rendered these governors 
so intractable in society, and so dissolute in their 
way of living since Alexander's death, and they 
came together with a spirit of despotism so nursed 
by barbaric pride, and quickly became so obnoxious 
to each other, that no sort of harmony could subsist 
between them. Besides, they flattered the Macedo- 
nians without any regard to decorum, and supplied 
them so profusely with money for their entertain- 
ments anci sacrifices, that in a little time their camp 
looked like a place of public reception for every 



" In coniMjiimcc of this (according to Diod. Sic. xviii. 60.) 
F.umene« proponed thai a sum should bi- lakpn out of the treasury, 
•uffioicnt for inaliins a tlurone of rold ; and tlii' diadem, tlie crown, 
and sceplro. and off the other ensigns of royalty btlunglng to ihu 
prince, golemnly placed upon it; that, every mniniiij;, a Mcrifico 
■hould be iiBercU lo him hy all the officers ; and that all orders should 
lie JMUcd in \m name. A stroke of policy, luitoble to the geaiua of 
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species of Intemperance ; and those veterans were to 
be courted for military appointments, as the people 
are for their votes in a republic. 

Eumenes quickly perceived that the newly-arrived 
grandees despised each other, but were afraid of him, 
and watched an opportunity to kill him. He there- 
fore pretended to be in want of money, and bor- 
rowed large sums^® of those who hated him the most, 
in order that they might place some confidence in 
him, or at least give up their designs against his life 
from a consideration of the money deposited in his 
hands. Thus he found protection for himself, in the 
opulence of others ; and, whereas men in general 
seek to save their lives by giving, he provided for his 
safety by receiving. 

So long as no danger was near, the Macedonians 
took bribes from all who sought to corrupt them, and 
like a species of satellites daily attended the gates 
of those who affected the command. But when An- 
tigonus came and encamped over-against them, and 
affiurs called out as it were actually for a real general^ 
Eumenes was applied to, not only by the soldiers 
but by the very grandees ; who, though they had 
assumed so much state in time of peace and pleasure, 
now freely gave place to him, and took the posts 
which he assigned them without murmuring. When 
Antigonus indeed attempted to cross the Pasitigris*% 
not one of the other officers appointed to guard it 
had any intelligence of his motions : Eumenes alone 
was at hand to oppose him, and he did it so effec- 
tually, that he filled the channel with dead bodies, 
and made four thousand prisoners. 

The behaviour of the Macedonians, when Eu- 
menes happened to be sick, still more particularly 
evinced that though they deemed others fit to direct 
in magnificent entertainments and the solemnities of 
peace, they regarded him as the only person among 

*^ Four hundred thousand crowns. 

'' See Quint. Curt. i. 3. Peucestas' feast, mentioned below, if 
more minutely described by Diod. Sic. xix. *2^^ 
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thcin qualified to lead an army. For Peucestas havinff 
feasted them sumptuously in Persia, and given eacp 
man a sheep for sacrifice, hoped to be appointed to 
the command. A few days afterward, as they were 
marching agaiqst the enemy, Eumeoes w^ so dan- 
gerously ill, that he was obliged to be carried in a 
litter at some distance from the ranks ; lest his rest, 
vhich was very precarious, should be disturbed with 
the noise. They had not gone far, before the enemy 
suddenly made their appearance, for they had passed 
the intermediate hills, and were now descending 
into the plain. The lustre of their golden armour 
glittering in the sun, as they marched down the hill, 
the elephants with their towers upon their backs, and 
the purple vests which the cavalry used to wear whea 
advancing to the combat, struck the troops opposjed 
to them with such surprise, that the front halted 
and called out for Eumenes ; declaring, that they 
would not move a step farther, except under his 
direction. At the same time they grounded their 
arms, exhorted each other to stop, and insisted that 
their officers should not hazard an engagement with- 
out Eumenes. 

Eumenes no sooner heard this, than he came for- 
ward with the utmost expedition, hastening the slaves 
who carried the litter. He likewise opened the cur- 
tains, and stretched out his hand in token of his joy. 
On the first sight of the general of their heart, the 
troops saluted him in the Macedonian language, 
clanked their arms, and with loud shouts challenged 
the enemy to advance, thinking themselves invinci- 
blc while he was at their head. 

Antigonus having learned from some prisoners, 
(hat Kumencs was so extremely ill as to be borne in 
a litter, concluded that he should find little difficulty 
in beating the other generals ; and he therefore hur- 
ried to ihc attack. But when he came to reconnoitre 
thiB enemy's army, and saw in what excellent order 
it was drawn up, he stood still for some time in silent 
admiration. At last, spying the litter carried about 
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from one wing to the other, he laughed aloud (as his 
manner was), and observed to his friends, ^' Yon litter 
^ is the thing, which pitches the battle against us } ** 
and immediately retreated to his entrenchments^^ 

The Macedonians had scarcely recovered from, 
their fears, before they again began to behave in a 
disorderly and mutinous manner to their officers, and 

*^ There are some iianicularB in Diodorus, which deserve to be 
here inserted. After the two armies liad separated, without comingto 
action, they encamped at about three furlongs' distance from each 
other ; and Antigonus soon finding the country where he lay so. 
much exhaostedy that it would be difficult for him to si^ist, sent 
deputies to the confederate army to sdicit them, especially the 

fovemors of provinces and the old Macedonian corps, to desert 
lumenes and to ioin lum; a proposal, which at this time they re* 
JecteA wHh the nighest indignation. After the deputies were dia* 
missed, .Eumenes came into me assembly, and delivered himself in 
the following fiible : * A lion once, iaUmg in love with a young 

* damsel, demanded her in marriage of her father. The father ie» 
' plied, that he considered the alliance in question as a high honour 
' to his &ni]y ; but he was afraid with respect to his teeth and hia 
^ claws^ lest upon any trifling dispute that might happen between 
' them after marriage, he should exercise them a little too hastily 

* upon his daughter. To remove this objection, the amorous lion 
' caused both nis nails and teeth to be immediately drawn ; upon 
< which the father took a cudgel, and soon got rid of his enenyw 

* This,' continued he, * is the very thing aimed at by AntigoniM^ 
' who is liberal in promises^ till he has made himself master of yoor 
' forces, and then beware of his teeth and his claws.' A few dms 
afterward Eumenes, having received intelligence that Antigonus ni^ 
tended to decamp in the night, presently guessed that his desfpi 
was to seek quarters of refreshment for his army in the rich distnct 
of Gabene. To prevent this, and at the same time to gain a jnwmgtt 
into that country, he instructed some soldiers to pretend they wese 
deserters, and sent them into Antigonus' camp, where they f^ 
ported that Eumenes meant to attack him that very night m km 
trenches. But while Antigonus' troops were onder anna, F4Wifn<i 
marched for Gabene, which at length Antigonus mmpected ; and, 
having given proper orders to his foot, inunediately followed hiii 
with his cavalry. Early in the morning, from the top of a hiU, ht 
discerned Eumenes with his army below ; and Eumenes, upon m/jkt 
of the cavalry, concluding that Antigonus' whole army was at hand, 
faced about and disposed his troops in order of battle. Thus Eu- 
menes was deceived in his cum, and as soon as Arit:gonus' ia&uUy 
came up, a sharp action ensu(*d, in which the victory sf^med won 
and lost several times. At last however Antigonui had vinbly Ui^ 
worst, being forced to withdraw by kmgmarchei iolo MednL 
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■pread tbemseJves over almost all the pn 
Qabeoe for winter-quarters; insomuch, th 
were at the distance of a thousand furlongs from the 
I last. Anligonus, being informed of this circum- 

tance, moved back against them without losing 
, SDoment's time. He took a rugged road, whli 
> afforded no water, because it was the shortest ; hi 

ing, if he fell upon them while thus dispersed, that 
|.it would be impossible for their officers to re-asseai>i 
^ble them. 

As soon however as he had entered that desolata 
' country, his troops were attacked with such violent 
1 winds and severe frosts, that it was difficult for them 
f ia proceed ; and they found it necessarj' to light 
•■ many fires. Hence their march could not be con- 
1 cealed. The barbarians, who inliabited the moua- 
' tains overlooking the desert, wondered what such a 
■ Jlumber of 6res could mean, and despatched some 
persons upon dromedaries to Feuccitas with an ac- 
[ count of them. 

Peucestas, distracted with terror at this intelTi- 

fence, prepared for fiight, intending to take with 
im such troops as he could collect on the way. But 

: Eumenes soon dispelled their fears and uneasiness, 
by promising so to impede the enemy's march, that 

' they would arrive three days later than they were 

I expected. Oiiserving that they listened to him. he 
Bent orders to the officers to draw all the troops from 
their quarters, and to bring them together with speed. 
At the same time he took his horse, and went with 

, bis collegucs in quest of a lofty piece of ground, 
which might attract the attention of the troops 
marching below. Having found one which answered 
bis purpose, he measured it, and caused a number of 
fires to be lighted at proper intervals^', so as to re- 

I scmble a camp. 

' And ofauct) a varying; magnituilu in the successive walchca of 

tbo niglu, u to confimi the Buapicion. (Diud. Sic. xIk. 38.) An. 

tisonui' ilittrtwi aruie from feeling liirmcll' iiiie<(ual to cope with th« 

^ floltectwl Sonx of this tnny in nudibiu. Tor wme particuIarB of the 
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AVhen Antigonus beheld those fires upon the 
heights, he was in the utmost distress. For hp 
thought the enemy had been apprised of his inten- 
tion some time before, and were come to meet him. 
Not choosing therefore with forces so harassed apd 
fatigued by their march to be obliged to fight troops, 
which were perfectly fresh and had wintered in ex- 
cellent quarters, he left the short road, and led his 
men through the towns and villages, giving them 
abundant time to refresh themselves. But on find- 
ing that no parties came out to gall him in his 
march (as is usual, when an enemy is near) and 
learning from the neighbouring inhabitants that they 
had seen no troops whatever, nor any thing but fires 
upon the hills, he perceived that Eumenes had out- 
done him in point of generalship ; and, in the heat 
of his indignation, advanced with a resolution to try 
his strength in a pitched battle. 

In the mean time the greatest part of the forces 
repairing to Eumenes, from their high opinion of 
his capacity, desired him to take the sole command. 
Upon this Antigenes and Teutamus, who were at 
the head of the Argyraspides, were so exasperated 
with envy, that they formed a plot against his life ; 
and, having engaged in it most of the grandees and 
generals, they consulted upon a proper time and 
method to take him off. Their unanimous determi- 
nation was, to avail themselves of his services in the 
ensuing battle, and to assassinate him immediately 
afterward. But Eudamus, master of the elephants^ 
and Phasdimus privately informed Eumenes of their 
resolutions ; not out of any kindness or benevolence, 
but because they were afraid of losing the money 
which they had lent him. He commended them for 
the honour with which they had behaved, and re- 
tiring to his tent told his friends, " That he Hvcd 
^' among a herd of savage beasts," and immediatefy 

«nsiung events, and the respective lines of battle, see tbe 
author, ib. 39, 40.* 



made his wiU. After which he destroyed a 
pers, lest upon his death charges and impeachmenb; 
should rise against the persons who had written 
them, in consequence of the secrets there disclosed. 
He then considered, whether he should put the 
enemy in the way of gaining the victoi V) or take 
his flight through Media and Armenia into Cappa- 
docia ; but he could not fix upon any thing, while 
his friends stayed with him. Atter revolving various 
expedients in his mind, which was now almost as 
changeable as his fortune, he drew up the forces, 
and endeavoured to animate the Greeks and the bar- 
barians. On the other hand, the phalanx and the 
Argyraspidcs bade him be of good courage, assuring 
him that the enemy would not stand the encounter. 
For they were veterans, who had served under 
Philip and Alexander, and like so many champions 
of the ring, had never had a fall to that day. Many 
of them were seventy years of age, and none less 
than sixty. So that when they charged Antigonus* 
troops, they cried out, " Villains, you light against 
" your fathers ! " They then fell furiously upon his 
infantry, and soon routed them. None of tlie batta- 
lions indeed were able to resist the shock, and most 
of them were cut in pieces upon the spot. But 
though Antigonus had such bad success in this 
quarter, his cavalry through the weak and dastai-dly 
behaviour of Peucestas", were victorious and took 
all the baggage. Antigonus had great presence of 
mind upon the most trying occasions, and here he 
was befriended by the place. It was a plain open 
country, the soil neither deep nor hard, but like the 
sea-shore covered with a fine dry sand : this the 
trarapUng of so many men and horses during the 
action reduced to a small white dust, which like 

'* Aud ycl this Pouccufns, in Alexaniler's ijmc, bad signalized 
hirnielf hy bin gullantry upon several occ4isions, particularly in the 
uiault on the ciiy of the Oxydracw; where he bravely threw him- 
■ctf, nt the immiacnt li^k of his ohd life, betweea that priace ud 
hii eneinict.* 
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a cloud of )ime filled the air and intercepted th6 
prospect, so that it was easy for Antigonus to take 
the baggage unperceived. 

After the battle was finished, Teutamus sent some 
of his corps to Antigonus, to desire him to restore the 
baggage. He answered, he would not only restore 
the Argyraspides their baggage, but treat them in 
every respect with the utmost kindness, provided 
they would put Eumenes into his hands; upon 
which, they shamefully agreed to deliver up that 
brave man alive to his enemies. In pursuance of 
this scheme, they approached him unsuspected* 
and planted themselves about him. Some lamented 
the loss of their baggage, others desired him as a 
conqueror to assume the spirit of victory, and others 
lodged accusations against the rest of their com- 
manders. Thus watching their opportunity they 
fell upon him, took away 'his swords and bound h^ 
hands behind him with his own girdle. 

Nicanor was sent by Antigonus to receive him. 
But as they led him through the midst of the Mace- 
donians, he desired first to speak to them, not for 
any request which he had to make, but upon mat- 
ters of great importance to themselves. Silence 
being made, he ascended an eminence ; and stretch- 
ing out his hands ^^, bound as they were, he ex- 
claimed, " What trophy, ye vilest of all the Mace- 
' donians, what trophy could Antigonus have 
' wished to raise, like this which you are yourselves 

* raising by delivering up ^ your general bound ? 

* Was it not base enough to acknowledge yourselves 

* beaten, merely for the sake of your baggage, as if 

* victory dwelt among your goods and chattels, and 

* not upon the points of your swords •, but you must 
^ also send your general, as a ransom for that bag- 

* gage ? For my part, though thus led, I am not con- 

*3 For, though Plutarch states above that * his hands wetc 
bound behind him,' Justin in his account of this matter adds the 
necessary particular, laxatisque vinculis prolatam^ sicut catenatys 
eralf manum ostendit, (xiv. 4.)* 
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" qiiered ; I have beaten the enemy, and am ruined 
" by my fellow-soldiers. But I conjure you by the 
*' god of armies'^, and the aweful deities who pre- 
" side over oaths, to kill me here with your own 
" hands. If my life be taken by another, the deed will 
** still be yours. Neither would Antigonus complain, 
" were you to take the work out of his hands j for 
" he wants not Eumenes alive, but Eumenes dead. 
" Should you not choose to be the immediate instru- 
** ments, loose but one of my hands, and that shall 
" achieve the business. If you will not trust me 
*' with a sword, throw me bound as I am to wild 
*' beasts. Comply with this last request, and I will 
*' acquit you of all guilt with respect to me, and de- 
" clare that you have behaved to your general like 
" the best and the worthiest of men." 

The rest of the troops received this speech with 
sighs and tears, and every expression of sorrow j 
but the Argyraspides cried out, " Lead him on, 
" and attend not to his trifling; for it is of less im- 
•* portune that an execrable Chersonesian, who has 
*' harassed the Macedonians with infinite wars,shouId 
" have cause to lament his fate, than that the best 
*' of Alexander's and Philip's soldiers should be de- 
*• piivcd of the fruit of their labours, and have their 
" bread to beg in their old age. And have not our 
" wives already passed three nights witii our ene- 
*' mies ? " So saying, they drove him forward. 

Antigonus, feaiing some evil consequence from 
the crowd (for there was not a single man left in 
his camp) sent out ten of his best elephants, and 
a corps of spearmen who were Mcdes and Parthy- 
ffans, to keep them off He could not bear to have 
Eumenes brought into liis presence, because of ibe 
former friendly connexions, which had subsisted he* 
iween them. And when those, who took the charge 
of him, asked " In what manner he would have 
•' him guarded ? " he replied, " As you would guard 



* Jupili 
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** an elephant, or a lion.'* Nevertheless, he quickly 
felt some impressions of pity, and ordered them 
to take off bis heavy chains, and allow him a ser- 
vant, who had been accustomed to wait upon him. 
He likewise permitted such of his firiends as desired 
it, to pass whole days with him, and to bring him 
necessary refreshments. Thus he spent some con- 
siderable time, in deliberating how to dispose of 
him ; and even occasionally listened to the applica* 
tions and promises of Nearchus the Cretan, and of 
his own son Demetrius, who was most zealous to save 
hifa. But all the otJier officers insisted that he 
should be put to deaths and urged Antigonus to give 
directions for it. 

One day, we are told, Eumenes asked his keeper 
Onomarchus ; " Why Antigonus, now that he had 
^^ gotten his enemy into his power, did not either 
*^ immediately despatch, or generously release him ?** 
Onomarchus contemptuously answered, ^* That in 
*^ the battle, and not in prison, he should have 
** been ready to meet death/* To which Eumenes 
replied, *^ By heaven I was so. Ask those, who 
*^ ventured to engage me, if I was not. I do not 
^' know, that I met with a better man than myself.** 
" Well,'* said Onomarchus, " now that you have 

found a better man than yourself, why do not you 

patiently wait his time ? '* 

When Antigonus had resolved upon his death, 
he gave orders that he should have no kind of 
food. By this measure, in two or three days' time 
he began to draw near his end : and then Anti- 
gonns, being obliged upon some sudden emergency 
to decamp, sent an executioner to despatch him. 
The body he delivered to his friends, allowing them 
to bum it honourably, and to collect the ashes into 
a silver urn, in order to their being sent to his wife 
and children. 

Thus died Eumenes ; and Divine Justice did not 
go far for instruments of vengeance against the offi- 

voL. rv. F 
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cers" and soldiers, who had betrayed him. AnI 
gonus himself, detesting the Argyraspides as impious 
and savage wretches, ordered Ibyrtius governor of 
Arachosia '\ under whose direction he had placed 
them, to take every method of destroying them ; 
8o that not one of them might return to Macedon,or 
set his eyes upon the Grecian sea. 



SERTORIUS AND EUMENES 

COMFABED. 



I 



THESE are the moat remarkable particulars, 
which history has recorded concerning Eumenes 
and Sertorius. And now to come to the compari- 
son. We observe first, that though they were both 
strangers, aliens, and exiles, they had to the end 
of their days the command of many warlike uatioos 
and large and respectable armies. Sertorius indeed 
possesses this advantage, that his fellow- warriors 
ever freely resigned to him the command on account 
of his superior merit ; whereas many disputed the 
post of honour with Eumenes, and it was his actions 
only that obtained it for him. The officers of Ser- 
torius were ambitious to have him at their headj 
but those who acted under Eumenes never had re- 
course to him, till experience had showed them their 
own incapacity and the necessity of employtng 
another. 



" AnligeneB, commandor-in-chief of the Argyraspides, was by 
order of Antigonus put into n coffin and burnt alive. Buduniu, 
CclhtinuB, and many nthers of Eumenes' eoeinics, experienced J 
•imilar tatc. 

" A province of Parlhia, near Baclriana. (L.) Eumenes d. 
B. C. 3IS, at the age (u Corn. Nrpoi informs ub) of fortj-fivc* 
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The one was a Romao» and commaDded the Spa- 
niards and Luskanians, who for many years bad 
been subject to Rome ; the other was a Chersone- 
sian, and commanded the Macedonians, who had 
conquered the whole world. It should be consi- 
dered likewise, that Sertorius the more easily made 
hia way^ because he was a senator and had pre* 
viously commanded armies; while Eumenes, with 
the disreputation of having been only a secretary, 
raised himself to the first military employments. 
Neither had Eumenes only fewer advantages, but 
greater impediments also in the road of honour; 
Numbers opposed him openly, and numbers formed 
private designs against his life ; whereas no man 
ever opposed Sertorius in public, and it was not till 
toward the last, that a few of his own party entered 
into a private plot to destroy him. The dangers of* 
Sertorius were generally over, when he had gained 
a victory ; but those of Eumenes grew out of his 
Ve^ victories, among such as envied his success. 

Thus their military performances were eq^^iial and 
similar, but their dispositions were very different. 
Eumenes loved war, and had a native spirit of con- 
tention ; Sertorius loved peace and tranquillity; 
The former might have lived in the utmost security 
and honour, if he would not have stood in the way 
of the great ; but he rather chose to tread for ever 
in the uneasy paths of power, though he had to fight 
every step he took: the latter would gladly have 
withdrawn from the tumult of public affairs, but he 
was forced to continue the war^ in order to defend 
himself against his restless persecutors. For Anti- 
gonus would have been delighted to employ Eu- 
menes, if he would have given up the dispute for 
superiority, and been content with the station next to 
his own ; whereas Pompey would not grant Sertorius 
his request, to be permitted to live in private. 
Hence the one voluntarily engaged in war, fi^r the 
sake of gaining the chief command ; the other invo- 
luntarily took the command, because he could not 
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live in peace. Eumenes therefore, in his passion for 
the camp, preferred ambition to safety; Sertorius 
was an able warrior, but be employed bis talents 
only for the safety of his person. The one was not 
apprised of his impending fate ; the other expected 
his, every moment The one had the candid praise 
of confidence in his friends ; the other incurred the 
censure of weakness, for he would have fled^, but 
could not. The death of Sertorius reflected no dis^ 
honour upon his life ; he suffered that from his iel- 
low-soldiers, which the enemy could not have ef- 
fected. Eumenes could not avoid his chains, yet 
afler the indignity of chains ^^ was still desirous to 
live : so that he could neither escape death, nor 
meet it as he ought to have done ; but by having re- 
course to mean applications and entreaties, put his 
mind in the power of the man who before was only 
master of his body. 

^ When upon notice of the intention of his enemies to destroy 
him after the battle, he deliberated whether he should fprt up the 
Ticto^to Antigonus, or retire into Cappadocia. 
^ '^ This does not appear from Plutarch's account. He only de- 
sired Antigonus either to give immediate orders for his 
er to show his generosity by releasing him. 
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SUMMARY. 



AgesUau^ births education^ character^ and appearance. AgU does 
not acknowledge Leotychidas as his son, till his last sickness, 
AgesilauSf by Lysanders interest^ deprives him of the craton ; and 
acquires great authority in Sparta* His justice toward his ene* 
ndeSf and his weakness toward his friends. He is appointed to 
carry the toar into Persia : sacrifices a hind to Diana : is jealous 
ofLysander ; and by his behaviour obliges him to request a sepa* 
rate command. Lysander's resentment. Agesilaus takes many 
cities in Phrygia : sells his prisoners naked^ to expose the effhmi^ 
nacy of thdr persons: defeaJts Tisaphemes^ and gets possession of 
his camp : is appointed commander-in-chief by land and sea : 
marches into Phrygia to attack Phamabazus. His love for 
Megabates ; interview with Phamabazus ; and friendship for 
his son. He violates the rules of justice in favour of his friends^ 
His virtues. He is recalled to Sparta, and instantly returns: 
traverses Greece, Macedon, Thessaly, S^c. and enters Bceotia. 
Battle of Chceronea, where he is dangerously wounded, fie cele" 
brates the Pythian games at Ddphi : preserves the simplicity of 
his manners / persuades his sister to try her fortune in person at 
the Olympic chariot-race. His mode of eoncUiating his enemies^ 

• He drives the Argives out rf Corinth. His reception of the 
Theban embassadors. Treaty between the Lacedaemonians and the 
king of Persia. Lysander^s conduct at variance with his honour^ 
able sentiments. Sphodrias* unsuccessful attack upon the Piraeus ; 
Through Ly Sander* s interest, he is acquitted.' Lysander makes 
war upon Bceotia : falls sick. Congress of Grecian depuiim ai 
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Laeedamon. Battle of Lcuctra. Fortitude of the SpartOimi 
receiving the inteUigence, Agesilaui gives orders, ikat the Imm 
thaJi nleep one day, Epamhondas enters Laeonia ; is obliged to 
r^ire Jrom Sparta. Sedition and conspiracy pal down btf Agett- 
hut. The ThedanswilhdraXBjrom Laconia. Weakness of Spaiim, 
Jrchidamus' victory over the Arcadians. Epaminondat comet iff 
tttrprise upon Sparta in Agesilaus' absence, but is driven off'im Au 
return. Astonishing valour of a young Spartan. Battle of Max- 
tinea. Agesilaus loses the esteem of the Greekt and Lacedtenoniant ; 
goes into Egypt. The Egyptians conceive a disadvaniageout opi- 
nion of him. He abandons Tachos, and goes over to Nectanahit : 
effects his deliverancejrom a Jbrlress, invjhicfi he was besieged; and 
gains a great victory Jitr him, which establishes him upon the 
throne. Diet- 
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ArCHIDAMUS ' the son of Xeuxidanjus, 
having governed the Lacedaemonians with a very 
respectable character, left behind him two sons } 
the one named Agis, whom he had by Lampito' a 
woman of an illustrious family, the other much 
younger named Agesilaus, whom he had by Eupo- 
lia the daughter of Meiisippidas. As the crown was 
by law to descend to Agis, Agesilaus had nothing 
to expect but a private station, and therefore received 
a common Lacedsemonian education ; which, though 
hard in respect of diet and full of laborious exercises, 
was well calculated to teach the youth obedience. 
Hence, Siraonides is said to have called that cele- 
brated city * the man-subduing Sparta,' because it 
was the principal tendency of her discipline to ren- 
der the citizens tractable and submissive to the laws ; 
and she trained her youth, as the colt is trained to 
the menage. The law however does not reduce to 
the same necessity the young princes, who are edu- 

■ Archidftmua II. 

■ Lampito, or Lompido, was his sister by the iulber'a nA 
(Plal. ATcib.!.) "^ __ 
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^ted for the throne. In this regard therefore Ase- 
silaus stood alone, that before he came to govern, tie 
had learned to obey. Hence it was, that he accom- 
modated himself with a better grace to his subjects, 
than any other of the kings ; having united to his. 
princely talents and inclinations great civility and 
courtesy of manner. 

While he was yet in one of the classes or societies 
of boys, Lysander had that honourable attachment 
to him, which the Spartans distinguish by the name 
of love. He was charmed with his ingenuous mo- 
desty. For though he had a spirit above his com* 
panions, an ambition to excel whidi made him un« 
willing to sit down without the prize, and a vigour 
and impetuosity which could not be conquered or 
overborne, yet was he equally remarkable for his 
gentleness where it was necessary to obey. At the 
same time it appeared, that his obedience was not 
owing to &ar but to a principle of honour, and that 
throughout his whole conduct he dreaded disgrace 
more than exertion. 

He was lame of one leg : but that defect, during 
his youth, was covered by ^he agreeable turn of the 
rest of his person ; and the easy and cheerful manner 
in which be bore it, and his being the first to rally 
himself upon it, always made it the less regarded. 
Nay, it rendered his spirit of enterprise the more re* 
markable ; for he never pleaded his weakness as an 
excuse for declining any undertaking, however labo* 
rious. 

We have no portrait or statue of him. He would 
not suffer any to be formed while he lived, and at 
his death he utterly forbade it. We are only told, 
that he was a little man, and that he had an aspect 
fiu: from commanding. But a perpetual vivacity 
and cheerfulness, attended with a talent for raillery, 
Ivhich was expressed without any severity either of 
voice or look, made him more agreeable even in age 
than the young and the handsome. And yet Theo- 
phrastus says, the Ephori fined Archidamus fiir hav^ 
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Illustrious, Sparta, as thou art, beware, 
Lest a lame government thy strength impair ' : 
Woes unforeseen shall be tny certain doom, 
And war's strong tide shall whelm thee in the tomb. 

Upon this Lysander observed, that if the Spar* 
tans were solicitous to act literally according to the 
oracle, they ought to beware oi Leotychidas: as 
heaven did not deem it a matter of importance, whe- 
ther or not the king happened to have a lame foot ; 
the thing to be guarded against being the admission 
of any one, who was not a genuine descendent of 
Hercules, for that would make the government it- 
self lame. Agesilaus added, that Neptune bad 
borne witness to the bastardy of Leotychidas, in 
throwing Agis out of his bed by an earthquake % 
upward of ten months after which Leotychidas was 
born, though Agis did not cohabit with Timaea dur* 
ing the whole of that period. 

By these means Agesilaus gained the diadem, and 
at the same time was put into possession of Agis* 
private fortune, Leotychidas being rejected on ac- 
count of his illegitimacy. Observing however that 
}iis relations by the mother's side, though men of 
merit, were entirely indigent, he distributed among 
them a moiety of the estate: thus procuring to 
himself by the inheritance respect and honour, in- 
stead of envy and aversion. 

By obedience to the laws of his country, as Xeno- 
phon informs us, Agesilaus gained so much power, 
that his will was never disputed. The case was as 
follows : The principal authority was at that time in 
the hands of the Ephori and the senate. The former 
were annual magistrates ; and the members of the 
latter held tlieir office for life. They were both, as 
we have observed in the Life of Lycurgus, appointed 
as a barrier against the power of the kings. The 
kings therefore had an old and hereditary antipa- 

3 For the whole of this introduction, see the Life of Lysander, 
VoL III. p. 216, not. (44.), and aho Fidb. in Justin vL 2* 
* Xenoph. Uellen. iii* . : 
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10 the ^reat lawgiver infused a spirit of atDbition 
and cootentioo into the Spartan Gonstituiion, as an 
kicentive to virtue, and wished always to see some 
difference and dispute among the good and the vir* 
tuous. He thought that general complaisance, which 
leads men to yield to the first proposal, without ex- 
ploring each other's intentions and without debating 
iMi the consequences, was sn inert principle undo- 
serving of the name of harmony^. Some imagine, 
4hat Homer saw this ; and that he would not have 
made Agamemnon rejoice % when Ulysses and Achii« 
les contended in sudi opprobrious terms, if he had 
not expected that some consideraUe benefit would 
arise to the public from this particular quarrel among 
the grieat. This point, however, cannot be admit* 
tod widiout qualification ; for violent dissensions are 
pernicious to a state, and productive of extreme 
danger. 

Ageailaus had not been long seated upon the 
throne, before accounts were brought ifrom Asia, 
tiiat the king of Persia was preparing an immense 
fleet to dispossess the Lacedsembnians of their domi^ 
nion of the sea. Lysander was very solicitous to be 
igain sent into Asia, that he might support his 
friends, whom he had left governors and masters of 
the cities ; and of whom many, having abused their 
authority to the purposes of violence and injustice, 
had been banished or put to death by the people* 
He therefore persuaded Agesilaus to enter Asia with 
his forces, and fix the seat of war at the furthest dis* 
tance from Greece, before the Persian could have , 

* Upon the same principle^ we need not be much alarmed at 
party-diqputes in our own nation. .They will not expire, but widi 
oberty. And such ferments are often necessary to throw off Ticious 
humours. (L.) One of the ancients has ind^^l pronounced war 
* the modier of all things ;' and this midit perhs^ facetiously be in- 
larpreted of the old moral pedigree, ' War begets povertr, pcnrerW 
psaoe, peace plenty/ &c. &c. &c. Horace likewisci as well as Ovidf 
(Metam. L 433.) speaks of Rerum concordia discars. (Epist* 1. xii* 
19.) 

7 Odysi. viU. 77. 
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finished his preparations. At the same time, he _ 
structed his triends in Asia to send deputies to Lac^ 
d£emon, to desire that Agesilaus might be appointed 
to tliat command. 

Agesilaus received their proposals in a full assem- 
bly of the people, and agreed to undertake the war, 
on condition that they would give him thirty Spar- 
tans for his officers and counsellors, a select corps of 
two thousand newly-enfranchised Helols, and six 
thousand of the allies. All this was readily decn 
through Lysander's influence, and Agesilaus was 
spatched with the thirty Spartans. Lysander 
quickly at the head of the council, not only on 
count of his reputation and power, but through the 
friendship of Agesilaus, who regarded the having 
procured him this command as a greater favour than 
the having raised him to the throne. 

While his forces were assembling at Genesfus, he 
vent with his friends to Aulis ; and, passing the night 
there, dreamed that a person addressed him in '' * 
manner: " King of Sparta, you are sensible t! 
** since Agamemnon, none has been appointed ci 
" tain-general of all Greece except yourself: 
** therefore you command the same people, 
•'march against the same enemies, and like 
" lake yoiu" departure from the same place, you 
*' ought to propitiate the goddess with the sacrifice 
•* which he ofl'tTcd before he sailed." 

Agesilaus at first thought of the sacrifice of Iphi- 
gcnia, whom her father oflercd in obedience to the 
soothsayers. This circumstance, however, did not 
give him any pain. In the morning he related the 
vision to his friends, and told them he would honour 
the goddess with wliat a superior being might rea-- 
sonably be supposed to take pleasure in, and * 
imitate the savage ignorance of his predecessor', 
consequence of which he crowned a hind with llow< 
and delivered her to his own soothsayer, with orders 
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that he should perform the ceremony, and not the 
person appointed to that office by the Boeotians. 
The first magistrates of Boeotia, incensed at this in- 
novation, sent their officers to insist^ that Agesilaus 
should not sacrifice contrary to the laws and customs 
of the country : and the officers not only gave him 
such notice, but threw the thighs of the victim from 
the. altar. With this treatment Agesilaus was highly 
ofiended, and departed in extreme wrath with the 
Tniebans. Neither could he conceive any hopes of 
success after such an omen ; on the contrary, he con-> 
eluded his operations would be incomplete^ and his 
expedition fiiil of attaining his object. 

When he came to Ephesus, the power and interest 
of Lysander appeared in a most obnoxious light. 
The gates of that minister were continually crowded^ 
and to him all applications were made ; as if Agesi- 
laus had only the name and badges of command in 
order to save the forms of law, whille Lysander had in 
&ct the power, and all business were to pass through 
his hands. None of the generals indeed, who had 
been sent to Asia, ever possessed greater sway or 
were more dreadful than he ; none ever served their 
friends more effectually, or so much humbled their 
enemies. These were things fresh in every one's 
memory ; and when they compared also the plain, 
mild, popular behaviour of Agesilaus with the stern, 
roiigh, authoritative manner of Lysander, they en- 
tirely submitted to the latter^ and attended singly to 
bis orders. 

The other Spartans first expressed their resent- 
ment, because this attention to Lysander made them 
appear rather as his ministers, than as the (Counsel- 
lors of the king. Afterward, Agesilaus himself was 
piqued at it. For though he had no envy in his na- 
ture, nor any jealousy of honours paid to merit, yet 
was he ambitious of glory, and firm in asserting his 
chum to it. Besides, he apprehended that if any 
signal action were performed, it would be exclusively 
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impated to LTsander, on accoant of the ■p et i o f 
light io which he had been considered. 

The method, which he took to obviate it, y§tw$ 
this : He first opposed the connsek of Lyaander, aod 
pursued measures totally difierent from those, fiv 
wtdch he interested himself most. Another step wai^ 
to reject the petitions of all, who seemed to ap|ilf 
to him in reliance upon that minister's infjuenoe. m 
matters likewise, judiciaUj brought befi>fe him^ thost 
against whom Lysander exerted himself were suft 
to gain their cause ; and they, in whose &voiir he 
appeared, could scarcely escape without a fine. Am 
these things happened not casually, but cooatantlj^ 
and with obvious marks of design, Lysander disco- 
vered. the cause^ and did not conceal it fiom Ua 
firtends. He told them, it was upon his aeoooent that 
they were disgraced, and desired them to pay their 
court to the ting, and to those who poaaeased most 
interest with him than himself. These proceediiMB 
seemed invidious, and intended to depreciate tM 
king : Agesilaus therefore, to mortify him still inon» 
appointed him his car\'er; and said, we axe tnld^ 
before a large company, ^^ Now let them go^ and 
** pay tlieir court to my carver.'* 

i^Ysander, unable to bear this last instance of eeB^ 
tempt, observed to him, ^^ Truly, Ageribua, yew 
^< know \*ery well how to lessen your fKends :" Upon 
which Agesilaus replied, ^ I know very well, wiio 
^ seek to be greater than myself" '^ This is rather 
^^ perhaps,"* said Lysander, ^' an assertion of youi% 
^' than an action of mine. Put me however in aome 
^^ post, where I may be least obnoxious and moat 
•• usefuf to you." 

Upon this, Agesilaus amiointed him his lieutenant 
in the Hellespont ; where he persuaded Spithridates, 
a Persian in the pro^-ince of Phamabazus, to come 
over to the Greeks with a considerable treasure and 
two hundred horse. Yet he retained his resentment^ 
and nourishing the remembrance of the affiront which 
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lie had received^ meditated how he inight deprive 
the two families of the privilege of giving kings to 
l^rta^ and throw open to all the citizens the way 
to that high station. And it appears, that he would 
have raisi^ considerable commotions in pursuit of 
bis revenge, had he not been killed in his expedition 
into Boeoda. Thus ambitious spirits, when they ad- 
vance beyond certain bounds, do much more harm 
than good to the community. For if Lysander was 
to Uame, as in Act he was, for indulging an unsea* 
sonable avidity of honour, Agesilaus might have 
discovered less exceptionable modes of correcting 
the faults of a man or bis character and spirit. But 
under the influence of the same passion, the one 
knew not how to pay proper' respect to his general^ 
nor the other how to bear the imperfections of his 
friend. 

At first Tisaphemes was afraid c^ Agesilaus, and 
undertook by treaty, that the king would leave the 
Grecian cities to be governed by their own laws a 
but subsequently, thinking his strength sufficiently 
increased, he declared war. This was an event most 
agreeable to Agesilaus. He hoped great thingtf 
from this expedition ^^ ; and he considered it as a 
circumstance which would reflect dishonour upon 
himself, that Xenophon should have been able to 
conduct ten thousand Greeks from the heart of Asiai 
to the sea, and beat the king of Persia whenever hi^f 
forces thought proper to engage him ; if he at the 
head of the Lacedaemonians, who were masters both 
at sea and land, could not distinguish himself before 
the Greeks by some memorable stroke. 

To revenge therefore the perjury of Tisaphemes, 
by an artifice, which justice recommended, he pre- 
tended immediately to march into Caria ; and when 

' The £urydomd«9 and the AgicUe. 

*^ He told the Persian embssaadofs, * He was much obliged to 
their master for the step which he had taken, since by the vidation 
of hb oath he had made the gods enemies to Persia and friends tot 
Greece.' . . . , 
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Stilus, who stood by at the auction, said to his 
troops, *' These are. the persons you fight with;'*, 
then, pointing to the rich spoils, " And those are- 
" the things you fight for.** 

When the season again called him into the field, 
he announced that Lydia was his object. ' In this he 
did not deceive Tisaphernes : that general deceived 
himself. For giving no heed to the declarations of 
Agesilaus, because he had previously been duped by. 
him, he concluded that he would now enter Caria,^ 
a countiy inconvenient for cavalry, in which he 
was much the xyeakest. Agesilaus, as he had pro- 
posed, went and sat down on the plain of Sardis, 
and Tisaphernes was forced to march thither with 
succours in the utmost haste. The Persian, sui he 
advanced with his cavalry, cut off a number of the 
Greeks, who were scattered up and down for plunder. 
Agesilaus however considered that the enemy's in« 
fan try could not yet be come up, whereas he him- 
self had, all his forces about him, and he therefore, 
resolved to give battle immediately. Pursuant to 
thia i:esolution, he mixed his light-armed foot with 
the horse, and ordered them to advance swiftly to 
the charge, while he was bringing up the heavy- 
armed .troops which could not be far behind. The 
bvbariaqs. were soon put to flight : the Greeks pur-* 
sued them, took their camp^ and killed immense 
numbers. 

In consequence of this success, they were able to 

Eillfige the king's country in full security ; and they 
ad likewise the satisfaction to see Tisaphernes, a 
man of abandoned character and one of the bitterest 
enemies to their name and nation, properly punished. 
For the king immediately sent Tithraustes against 
him, who cut off his head. At the same time he 
desired Agesilaus to grant him peace, promising him 
large sums ^% on condition that he evacuated his do- 



>) He promiBed also to rertore the Greek cities in Asia to their 
liberty, on coaditioii that they paid the established tribute: and he 
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minions. Agesilaiw replied. *• His country was the 
« sole arbitress of peace. For his own part, be ra* 
*' ther chose to enrich his soldiers than himself: and 
*' the great honour among the Greeks was to cany 
" home spoils, and not presents, from their enemies." 
Nevertheless, to gratify Tithraustes for having de- 
stroyed Tisaphernes, tlie common enemy of the 
Greeks, he decamped and retired into Hirygia, re- 
ceiving thirty talents from that viceroy to detray the 
charges of his march. 

Upon the road he received the Scytale " from the 
magistrates of Lacedeemon, which invested him wilh 
the command of the navy as well as of the annj, an 
honour never granted in that city to any one but 
himself He was indeed, asTheopompus somewhere 
observes, confesBedly the first and most illustrious 
man of bis time ; yet he placed his dignity rather In 
Iiis virtue, than in his power. There was this flaw, 
however, in his character ; upon being entrusted 
with the conduct of the navy, he committed the care 
of it to Pisander, although there were other t^cen 
of greater age and abilities at hand. Pisander waft 
his wife's brother ; and, in compliment to her, be 
respected that alliance more than the public good. 

He took up his own quarters in the province of 
Pliarnabazus, where he not only lived in plenty, but 
raised considerable subsidies. Thence he proceeded 
to Paphlagonia, and drew over to his interest Cotys 
the king of that country, who had been for some 
time desirous of the connexion, on account of the 
virtue and honour which marked his character. 
Spithridatcs, the first person of consequence who 
came over from Pharnabazus, accompanied Agesi- 
isus in all his expeditions, and participated in all his 
dangers. This Spithridates had a son Megabates, a 

hoped (hr said) ihnt this condraccngicm <rould induce Agntlata t» 
«cc'«[)t (he peucc, and to rclurn home ; tlie rather, becaiue Ti»a- 
pliiTnet, who wiuf guilly of tlii; first oggrc^lon, had been punuhcd 
M he deserved. (Xtmiph. Hellen. iii.) 
" See the Ufe of LjBander, Vol. HI. p. 21 S. 
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bandsotae youth, for whom the Spartan prince €□• 
tertainecl a particular regard, and a beautiful daughter 
in the flower of her age, whom he pursuaded to 
XDATty Cotys. Cotys gave Agesilaus a thousand horse* 
and two thousand men draughted from his light' 
armed troops, and with these he returned into 
Phrygia. 

In that province he committed dreadful ravages; 
but Pharnabazus, instead of waiting to oppose him, 
or conBding in his own garrisons, carried off with" 
him his most valuable property, and moved from 
place to place to avoid a battle. Spithridates how- 
ever watched him so narrowly, that with the assist- 
ance of Herippidas'* the Spartan, he at last made 
himself master of his camp and all his treasures. 
Herippidas minutely examined what part of the bag* 
gage was secreted, and compelled the barbarians toi 
restore it; he looked, indeed, with a Iteen and scru- 
tinising eye into every thing. This provoked Spith- 
ridates to such a degree, that he immediately marched' 
oiFwith the Paphlagonians to Sardis. 

No occurrence, during tlie whole war, touched 
Agesilaus more nearly than this. Beside the pain of 
reflecting thai he had lost Spithridates, and with hint 
a considerable body of men, he was ashamed of a 
mark of avarice and ilhberality, from which he had 
ever studied to preserve both himself and his country. 
These were causes of uneasiness, which might be 
publicly acknowledged : but he had a more sensible 
one, in his devoted attachment to the son of Spith- 
ridates i though, while he was with him, he had made 
a point of combating that attachment. 

One day Megabates approached to salute him* 
and Agesilaus declined that mark of his affection. 
The youth, after this, was more distant in his ad* 
dresses. Agesilaus was then sorry for the repulae 
which he had given hira, and aftected to wonder 

» Herippidas was at the head of the new council of ITiirlv, lent 
ts AgesiliME in the Eecond year of the war. '^ 
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wby he kept at such a distance. His friends 
him, he must blame himself for having rejected his 
former application : " He would still," they added, 
" be glad to pay his most obliging respects to you ; 
" but take care, you do not reject them again." 
Agesilaus was silent for some time ; and after having 
duly reflected upon the business, replied, " Do not 
" mention it to him : for this second victory over 
" myself gives me more pleasure, than I should de- 
" rive from being enabled to turn the whole of what 
" 1 see to gold." This resolution of his continued, as 
long as Megabates was with him ; but he was so much 
afflicted at hia departure, that it is hard to say how be 
would have behaved, if he had found him again. 

After this, Pharnabazus desired a conference with 
him ; and Apollophanes of Cyzicum, at whose house 
they had both been entertained, effected an inter- 
view. Agesilaus came first to the place appointed 
with his friends, and sut down upon the long grass 
in the shade to wait for Pharnabazus. When the 
Persian grandee came, his servants spread soft skins 
and beautiful pieces of tapestry for him ; but upon 
seeing Agesilaus so seated, he was ashamed to make 
use of them, and placed himself carelessly on the 
grass in the same manner, though his robes were 
delicate and of the finest colours. 

After mutual salutations, Pharnabazus opened the 
conference ; and he had indeed just cause of com- 
plaint against the I-acoda^monians, after the services 
which he had rendered tlicm in the Athenian war, 
and their late ravages in his country. Agesilaus saw 
the Spurtuns were at a loss i'or a reply, and kept 
their eyes iixtd upon the ground ; for they knew, 
that Pharnabazus was the injured party. The Spor- 
•An general however found an answer, which was as 
f«Jlows : " While wc were friends to the king of 
**■ Fersia, wc treated him and his in a friendly man- 
" D^r : now we are enemies, you can expect nothing 
** lrc4n us but hostilities. So long therefore as you, 
** Pharnabazus, choose to be a vassal to tlic king^ 
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** wound him through youi" sides. Become a friend 
•^ and ally to the Greeks, and shake off that vas- 
" salage ; and from that moment you have a right 
** to consider these battalions, these arms, these ships 
" — in short, all that we are or have, as guardians of 
•* your possessions and your liberty ; without which, 
** nothing is great or desirable among men ^V 
Pharnabazus then explained himself in these terms: 
If the king sends another lieutenant in my room, I 
will come over to you ; but so long as he continues 
me in the government, I will to the best of my 
power repel force with force, and make reprisals 
for him upon you." Charmed with this reply Agesi- 
laus took his hand, and rising up with him said. 
Heaven grant that, with such sentiments as these, 
you may be our friend and not our enemy ^^.'* 
As Pharnabazus and his party were going away, 
his son who was behind ran up to Agesilaus, and said 
with a smile, " Sir, I enter with you into the rights 
•* of hospitality:" giving him at the same time a ja- 
velin, which he held in his hand. Agesilaus re- 
ceived it ; and delighted with his looks and kind re- 
gards, looked about for something handsome to be- 
stow upon a youth of his princely appearance in 
return. His secretary Adaeus happening to have a 
horse with magnificent furniture just by, he ordered 
it to be taken off, and given to the young man. 
Neither did he afterward forget him. For when in 
process of time, he was driven from home by his bro- 
thers, and forced to seek refuge in Peloponnesus, 
Agesilaus took him into his protection, and served 
him upon all occasions. Among other things he 
had a favourite in the wrestling-ring at Athens, who 
wished to be introduced at the Olympic games ; but, 
as he had exceeded the proper age, they did not 

** He added, * Should we however continue at war, I will for the 
future avoid your territories as much as possible, and rather forage 
and raise contributions, in any other provmce.' (Xen. HelleQ. iv.) 

'' Talii cum ns, uHnam notter €ue$ /* 
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choose to adroit hira'*: Upon which the Peruan 
applied to Agesilaiis ; and he, anxious in this as well 
as other things to oblige him, procured the young 
man (though not without considerable difficulty) 
the privilege which he desired. 

Agesilaus indeed, in other re^^pects, was strictly 
and inflexibly just i bttt, where a man's friends were 
concerned, he thought rigid regard tojustice a mere 
pretence. There is still extant a short letter of hi* 
to Hydrieus the Carian, which is a proof of whil 
we have said : " If Nicias is innocent, of course H 
*' quit him ; If he is not innocent, upon my accouH 
*' acquit him j at all events, be sure to acqu' 
him '"." 

Such was the general character of Agesilaus, 
a friend. There were times indeed, when his i 
tachments gave way to the exigencies of state. Be- 
ing once obliged to decamp in a hurry, he was 
leaving a Ikvourite sick behind him. The favouriU 
called after him, and earnestly entreated him 
come back ; upon which he turned and 
" How little consistent are pitv and prudence ! 
This particular we have from Hieronyraus the phi- 
losopher. 

Agesilaus had been now two years at the l>ead c 
the army, and was become the general subject ^ 
discourse in the Upper Provinces. His wisdom, f ' 
disinterestedness, and his moderation, were 
themes upon which they dwelt with pleasure. Wbea> 
ever he made an excursion, he lodged in the tem- 
ples most renowned for sanctity ; and, whereas itpoa 
many occasions we do not choose that men should 
fiee what wc arc about, he was desirous to have the 
gmls thcmtselves iu^pectors and witnesses of hla con- 
duct. Among so many thousands of soldiers there 
was scarcely one, who had a worse or a harder bed 

■' In thoae exliibitiocu t))«y (omelimei admitted boyi, who aft<t 
^ oeiUto •(£ were excluded from tbe liata. 

'' Si poms, rtcli ; anan,jitocuitfiai'udfi.—[Hot.l,LQ6-)^ 
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tlum ^e. Aod he 'wu so completely fortified agaiDst 
lieat and ooidj that no ooe was equally prepared for 
whatever seaaoM Ae climate might pnoiace. 

The Groeki in Asia never saw a more agreeable 
spectacle, than that of the Persian governors and 
lliiieralsy who bad been insu&rably elated with 
jpow«r and had foUed in riches jaj^ luxiiry, humbly 
submitting and paying their court to a man in a 
coarse cloak, and upon one brief laconic word con* 
&)rwin^ to his sentiments, or rather tranflforming 
themselves into another shape. Many thought Ti- 
inotbeus' line applicable x^on tliis occasion : 

Man is the god 4 and Greece reveres not gold« 

The mhfs^ of Asia was now in a state of agitation, 
vttd ready to revolt from the Persians. Agesilaus 
)md brought the cities under -exoeilent isgulationsy 
WBtA settl^ their police without putting to death or 
banislmg a single subject. After which he msnitved 
to diange the seat of war, and to remove it from the 
Grecian sea into the heart of Persia ; that the king 
might have to fight for Ecbatana and Snsa, instead 
of sitting in t^m at his ease to tmbe the oratars, 
and Irire the states of Greece to destroy each other. 
Sttt amidst these schemes of Ins, Epieydidas the 
Spartsm came to acquaint him, that Sparta was in* 
voked in a Grecian war, and that the Ephori had 
aent him orders to return and defend his own country. 

Uohappy Greeks! harkamnsio^acholber! 

For what better name can we bestow upon that 
envy, which incited them to conspire and combine 
for their mutual destruction, at a time when Fortune 
had taken them upon her wings, and was carrying 
them against the barbarians ; imd yet they brought 
home to themselves the war, which had been re- 
moved into a foreign country ^^ I cannot indeed 



" Thatfpkii^ooBnutioii.'ipbioh iadufiedtbe states ^tiiseoe to 
tube Pswisii gtW, jMMbAuaiy dsssrrsi ostiime. Y»t we csmot^elp 
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agree with Bemaratus of Corinth^ when he aneits, 
that those Greeks fell short of a considerable plea^ 
sure, who did not live to gee Alexander seated on 
the throne of Darius. But I think the Greeks had 
just cause for tears, when they considered- that th^ 
eft that to be achieved by Alexander and the Mih 
cedonians, which might have been efiected by them- 
selves under the generals whom they lost in the fields 
of Leuctra, Coronea, Arcadia, and Corinth. 

Of all the actions of Agesilaus, however, there b 
none which displayed a stricter sense of propriety, 
or a stronger proof of his obedience to the laws and 
justice to the public, than his immediate return to 
Sparta. Annibal, though his affairs were in a despe- 
rate condition, and he was almost beaten out of 
Italy, very reluctantly obeyed the summons of his 
countrymen to go and defend them in a war at home 
And Alexander, upon receiving intelligence that 
Agis had had an engagement with Antipater, jest- 
ingly said ; ^' It seems, my friends, that whUe we 
^' were conquering Darius here, there was a battle 
^^ of mice in Arcadia.'* How happy then wais Sparta 
in the respect, which Agesilaus paid to her, and m his 
reverence for the laws ! No sooner was the Scytale 
brought to him, though in the midst of his power 
and good fortune, than he abandoned his flourish- 
ing prospects, sailed home, and left his great work 
unfinished. And such was the regret of his friends 
and his allies for the loss of him, as to supply a 
striking confutation of the saying of Demostratus 
the Phsacian ; ** That the Lacedaemonians ex- 
^' celled in public, and the Athenians in private 
*^ characters/' For, though he .bad eminent merit 



remarking, that the divisions and jealousies which reigned in Gi 
were the support of it*s liberties, and that Persia was not con* 
qucred, till nothing but tlie shadow of these liberties remained- 
Were there indeed a number of little independent states, whidi 
made justice the constant rule of their conduct to each other, and 
which would be always ready to unite upon any alarm from a formi* 
dablc enemy, they might preserve their liberties inviolate for 
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as a king and a general, he was a still more agree- 
able companion and desireable friend. 

As the Persian money had the impression of an 
archer, he said, ** He was driven out of Asia by 
•* ten thousand of the king's archers *^/* For the 
orators of Athens and Thebes, having been bribed 
with so many pieces of money, had excited their 
countrymen to take up arms against Sparta. 

After crossing the Hellespont, he marched 
through Thrace without asking leave of any of the 
barbarians. He only desired to know of each people, 
'^ Whether they wished him to pass as a friend^ or as 
** an enemy ? ** Upon which they all received him 
with tokens of friendship, and showed him every 
civility on his way, with the exception of the Tral- 
lians^, of whom Xerxes is said to have bought a 
passage ; and they demanded of him a hundred ta- 
lents of silver, and as many women. He ironically 
asked the messenger, " Why did they not then come 
** to receive them ? ** And then marching forward, 
and finding them drawn up to oppose him, he gave 
them battle^ and routed them with great slaughter. 

He sent some of his people likewise to put the 
same question to the king of Macedon, who an- 
swered, ** I will consider of it." " Let him consider,** 
said he ; ^^ in the mean time we march.*' The king, 
surprised and awed by his spirit, desired him to pass 
as a friend. 

The Thessalians were confederates with the ene- 
mies of Sparta, and he therefore ravaged their terri- 
tories. To the city of Larissa indeed he offered his 

^ Tithraustes sent Timocrates of Rhodes into Greece with fifty 
talents, which he distributed at Thebes, Argos, and Corinth ; but, 
according to Xenophon (Helen, iii.) Athens liad no share in the 
distribution. 

^^ Beside the Trallians in Lydia, there was a people of that name 
in niyricum, upon the confines of Thrace and Macedon. So at 
least, according to Dacier, Theoporopus (ap* Steph.) testifies. One 
of the MSS., instead of T^»MtH, gives us T^»z*^**i' In one of 
mnr author's Moral Treatises, they are called t^«miAh. Possibly, 
Acy mil^ be the Tr9>aUi. • 
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friendship, by his embassadors Xenocles and ScyUui; 
but the people seized them, and threw them into 
jMison. Tliis affront, hb troops so deeply resented, 
that they would have had him go and lay siege to 
the place. Agesilaus, however, was of a diSereat 
opinion. He said, " He would not lose one of Us 
"embassadors for the conquest of all Thessaly;" 
and he, subsequently, found means to recover then 
by treaty. Neither are we to wonder that Agesilaus 
took this step, since upon receiving intelligence of 
a great battle fought near Corinth, in whicli thou^ 
m&ny brave men bad been suddenly cut o^ tbe 
loss of tiie Spartans vas inconsiderable m conHuri- 
son of that of the enemy, he was not io the least 
eievated. On the contrary, he said with a deep 
sigh, '* Unhappy Greece! why hast thou destroyed 
** so many brave men with thine own hands ; who, 
*' had they lived, might have conquered all tie bar- 
" barians in the world ! " 

As the Fharsalians however attacked and haraseefl 
him in his march, he engaged them with five huo- 
dred horse, and put tliem to flight. With this suc- 
cess be was so much delighted, that he erected a tro< 
phy under mount Narthacium ; and he valued him- 
self itie more upon it, because with so small a uum- 
ber of his own training be had beaten people, who 
reckoned theirs ihe best cavalry in Greece. Here 
Diphridas one of the Ephori met liitn, and gave httn 
orders to enter Btieotia immediately : and though his 
intention was to have done so after having strength- 
ened his army with some reinlbrcements, he thought 
it not right to disobey the magistrales. He there- 
fore said to those about him, " Now comes the day, 
" for which we have been called out of Asia." At 
the same time, he sent for two cohoris from the 
army near Corinth. And the I^cedienionians did 
him the lutnuur to cause proclamation to be made at 
home, that such of the youth as were inclined to so 
and assist the king, might give in their names. All 
the youug men in Sparta presented tbeawelvetivr 
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tbtt tervioe ; but the magistrates selecteii only fifty 
^ the ablest, aod seat them off. 

Agesilaus, kaving passed the straits of Thertno- 
pyks and traversed Phocis, which was in friendship 
with the Spartans, entered Boeotia and encamped 
upon the plains of Chasronea* He had scarcely en- 
trenched nimsel^ when there happened an eclipse 
of the sun^. At the same time be received an ac- 
count* that Pisander had been defeated at sea, and 
killed by Pharnabazus and Conon. This intelligence 
afflicted him, as well for his own loss, as for that of 
the public. Yet lest his army, which was going t# 
l^ve battle, should be discouraged at the news, he 
ordered his messengers to report that Pisander was 
victorious ^\ Nay, he appeared in public with a 
chaplet of flowers, return^ solemn tiianks for the 
pretended success^ and sent portions of the sacrifice 
to fats friends. 

When he came up to Coronea ^, and was in view 
of the enemy, he drew up his army. The left wing 
be gave to the Orchomenians, and took tlie right 
himself. The Thebans also, forming in order of 
battle, placed themselves on the right, and the Ar- 
^ves on the left. Xdnophon affirms, that this was 
the most ftirious action in his time ; and he certainly 
was able to judge, for he fought in it W the side cc 
Agesilaus, with whom he had returned from Asis. 

The first charge was neither violent, nor lasting ; 
The Thebans quickly routed the Ordionenians, and 
Agesilaus the Argtves. But, when both parties were 
informed that their left winn were broken and fly- 
ing, they hastened respectrve^ to their relief. At that 



u xhi« eclipie took place ^b the Wmtf'^iD& of August, OL 
xcn. 3. B. C. 39*. 

** That the fleet (says Xenophon, Helleo. iv.) was victorioos, but 
tfwt Pismder had ra&en in the engagement.* 

^ In. the printed text it it * Coromea/ nor hare we an^ variout 
reading. But undoubtedly Chcronea, upon the Cephisus, was 
the place where the battle was foi^ht ; and we must not confound 
9t wth the battle of Coroaea in llieiaalyf fought fi%*tihiee yeai^ 
beforei B. C 447, 
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instant AgeaUaus without anyrisk might have secured 
to himself the victory, if he would have sufftredtbe 
Thebans to pass, and had then charged them in the 
rear ". But borne along by his fury, and an ambi- 
tion to display his valour, he attacked them in front, 
in the confidence of beating them upon e\en terms. 
They received him however with equal briskness, 
and amazing efforts were exerted in all quartern, 
especially where Agesilaus and bis fifty Spartans 
were engaged. Those volunteers could not haw 
come at a more pressing crisis, or more seasonably 
for their king. For tliey fought with the most de- 
termined valour, and exposed their persons to the 
greatest dangers in his defence» and yet could not 
pre\'ent his being wounded. He was pierced 
through his armour, in many places, with spears and 
Bwords ; and though they formed a ring about hioi, 
it was with difficulty that they brought him oS' alive, 
afler having kilted numbers of the enemy, and lefl not 
a few of their own body dead upon the spot. At last, 
finding it impracticable to break the Theban front, 
they were obliged to have recourse to a manoeuvre, 
which at first they had scorned. They opened their 
ranks, and let the Thebans pass ; after which, ob- 
serving that they marched in a disorderly manner, 
they followed and took them in flank and rear. Still 
however, they could not break them. The Thebans 
retreated to Helicon, valuing themselves highly 
upon the battle, because their part of the army had 
been a full match for the Lacedsemonians. 

Agesilaus, though he was much weakened by his 
wounds, would not retire to his tent, till he had been 
carried through all his battalions, and bad seen the 
dead borne off upon their arms. In the mean time 
being informed, that a party of the enemy had taken 
refuge in the temple of the Itonian Minerva, he gave 
orders that they should be dismissed in safety. Be- 



' Xenoplion (iv.) gi*e« Mother (nro to the matter ; bat, with 
:, Agc«il«u> wu never wrong. 
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fbre this temple stood a trophy^ which the Boeotians 
had formerly erected, when . under the conduct of 
Sparton they had defeated* the Athenians, and killed 
their general Tolmides ^. 

Early the next morning Agesilaus, willing to try 
whether the Thebans would renew the combat^ 
commanded his men to wear garlands and the music 
to play, while he reared and adorned a trophy in 
token of his success. At the same: time, the enemy 
applied to him for leave to^.Bear I off their dead; 
which circumstance confirmed- to him the victory. 
He therefore granted them a truce, for that purpose, 
and then caused himself to be carried to Delphi, 
where they were celebrating the Pythian games/ 
There he ordered > solemn procession in honour of 
the god, and consecrated to him the tenth of the 
spoils which he had taken in Asia. This offering 
amounted to a hundred talents. ' 

Upon his return to Sparta, he was greatly caressed 
by the citizens^ who admired the peculiar temper- 
ance of his life. For he did not, like other generals, 
come altered from a foreign country ; nor, in fond- 
ness for the £ishions which he had seen there, dis- 
dain or quarrel with those of his own. On the con- 
trary, he showed as strong an attachment to the 
Spartan customs, as those who had never passed the 
Eurotas. He did not vary either his repasts, his 
baths, the equipage of his wife, the ornaments of 
his armour, or the furniture of his house. He even 
let his doors remain, which were so old that they 
seemed to be those set up by Aristodemus^. Xeno* 
phon also assures us, that his daughter's carriage 
was not in the least richer than those of other young 

^' In the battle of Coronea. See the Life of Pericles, Vol. IL 
and for what relates to the temple of the Itonian Minerva, Pausan. 
iii. 9., ix. 34. 

^ AristodemuB, the son of Hercules and founder of the royal 
finnily of Sparta, flourished B. C 1102; so that the gates of Age* 
silaiis* palace, if set up by Aristodemus, had then stood upward of 
seven hundred years. Com. Nepos for * Aristodemus' substitutes, 
bis son ' Eurystbenes.' 
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ladies. These carnages, called Canatlira, aod used 
by the virgins in their solemn processions, were s 
kind of wooden chaises, made in the form of gri^ 
fins or goat-stags*". Xenophon has not told as, what 
this daughter of AgesiJaus was called ; and Dicsar- 
chus is greatly dissatisfied, that neither her name, 
nor that of the mother of Epamioondas has been 
preserved. But we find hy some Lacediemonian in- 
scriptions, that the wife of Agesilaus was called 
Cieora, and his daughters Apolia and Prolyta". We 
aee also at LaccdaemoD his battle-spear, which diffen 
not from others. 

As he observed that many of the citizens vaJued 
themselves upon breeding horses for the Olympic 
game!*, he persuaded his sitter Cynisca to make aa 
attempt that way, and to try her fortune in the cha- 
riot-race in person. This he did, to prove to the 
Greeks that a victory of that kind depended not 
upon any extraordinary spirit or abilities, but only 
upon riches and expense. 

Xcnophon, the philosopher, spent much of bts 
time with him, and was treated by him with the ut- 
most respect. He also desired him to send for bii 
sond, that they might have the benefit of a Spartan 
education, by which they would acquire the best 
knowledge in the world, that of knowing how to 
command and how to obey. 

After the death of Lysandcr, he detected a con- 
spiracy, which that general had formed against him 
immediately upon his return from Asia. And he was 
inclined to convince the public what kind of man 
Lysander really was, by exposing an oration found 
among his papers ; which had been composed for 
him by Cleon of Halicarnassus, and was lo have been 
delivered to the people, in order to facihtate the in- 
novations which he was then meditating in the coi 
fttitutiou. But one of the senators having the [ 
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ittal ef it, sod finding it a very plausible compotitidO, 
adirised him ** not to dig Ljsander out of bis grare^ 
*^ but rather to burr the oration with him/' This 
appeared juaicious, and he suppressed the 



paper •*. 

As ibr those who most strenuousNr opposed his 
measures, he made no open reprisals upon them^* 
V but he foirad means to employ them as generals or 
goverMfSt When invested with power, they soon 
dtscorered what unworthy and avaricious men the^ 
were, and were in consequence called to account mr 
their proceedings. He then used to assist them m 
their distress, and laboured to get them acquitted, by 
which he converted them from sKlversaries into friendb 
and partisans ; so that, at last^ he had no opposition 
to contend with. For his royal coUegue Agesi* 
polls'', being the son of an exile, very voung, and of 
a mild and modest di&qposition, intermred but little 
in the aflhirs of government : and Agesilaus coo* 
trived to make him still more tractable. The two 
kings, when they were in Sparta, ate at the same 
table. Agesilaus knew that Agesipolis was open to 
the impressions of love as weU as himself, and be 
therefore constantly turned the conversation upon 
some anriable young person. He even assisted him 
in his views that way, and brought him at last to fix 
upon the same favourite with himself. For, at Sparta, 
there is nothing criminal in these attachments ; on 
the contrary (as we have observed in the Life of Ly« 
curgus) such love is productive of the greatest mo- 
desty and honour, and it*s characteristic is an ambi- 
tion t& improve the object in virtue. 

Agesilaus^ thus powerful in Sparta, had the ad* 
dress to get Teleutias, his brotner by the mother's 
side, appointed admiral. After which he marched 



^ For tbe hielwy ci AU ciriRBiiKlsiice wmd abo fcr m account 
ofUle caiae of PtaMUiiai* exilt, see the Lift of Ljvmdti, VoL 

m. {K m. 

31 Agedpolis L was the sou of Pausaoiail. 
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agaitait Corinth^ with his land-forces, and tack Ae. 
Long Walld5 Teleutias assistisg his operations bf 
sea. The Argives, who were at that time in posses- - 
sion of Corinth, were then celebrating the Isthmin 
Games : and Agesilaus coming upon them as thef 
were engaged in the sacrifice, drove them away, and 
seized upon all that they had prepared for the festi- 
val. The Corinthian exiles, who attended him, d^ 
sired him to undertake the exhibition as president; 
without accepting their offer, he ordered them to pro- 
ceed with the solemnity, and stayed to protect them.- 
Afler he was gone, however, the Argives celebrated 
the games over again ; and some, who had gained 
the prize before, had the same good fortune a second 
time: others, who were then victorious, were now 
in the list of the vanquished. Lysander took the 
opportunity of remarking, how great the cowardice- 
of the Argives must be ; who, while they reckoned 
the presidency at those games so honourable a privi- 
lege, did not dare to risk a battle for it ! He was 
indeed of opinion, that a moderate regard for this 
kind of diversions was best, and applied himself to 
embellish the choirs and public exercises of his own 
country. When he was at Sparta, he honoured them 
with his presence, and supported them with the ut- 
most zeal and spirit, never missing any of the exer- 
cises of the young men or the virgins. As for other 
entertainments, so much admired by the world, he 
seemed not even to know what they were. 

One day CaUipides, who had acquired high repu- 
tation among the Greeks as a tragedian, and was uni- 
versally caressed, approached and paid his respects 
to him ; atler which he mixed with a pompous air in 
his train, expecting that he would take some ho- 



^* There were two expeditions of Agesilaus against Corinth, 
which rhitarch in this place confounds; but Xenophon, Hellou 
iv.» has distinguished them very clearly. The enterprise, in which 
Teleutias assisted, did not succeed ; for Iphicrates, the Athenian 
general, nrcM rvcd Corinth and it*s territories from feeling the cffiscti 
of AgC8iiaui^' resentment. 
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nourable notice of him. At last he said, " Don't 
" you know me. Sir ? '* The king, casting his eyes 
upon him, answered slightly j *' Are you not Calli- 
" pides, the stage-player ? ** At another -time, being 
asked to go and hear a man who mimicked the night- 
ingale, he refused, and said ; ^^ I have heard the 
" nightingale herself/* 

Menecrates the physician, having succeeded in 
some desperate cases, got the surname of Jupiten 
Of this appellation he was so vain, as to adopt it in 
a letter to the king : " Menecrates Jupiter to king 
" Agesilaus, Health/* The reply began thus : " King 
" Agesilaus to Menecrates, Sanity.** 

While he was in the territories of Corinth, he took 
the temple of Juno: and as he stood looking upon 
the soldiers, who were carrying off the prisoners and 
the spoils, embassadors came from Thebes with pro- 
posals of peace. He had ever hated that city ; and 
now thinking it necessary to express his contempt for 
it, he pretended not to see the embassadors or to 
hear their address, though they were before him. 
Heaven, however, avenged the insult. Before they 
were gone, intelligence was brought to him, that a 
battalion of Spartans had been cut in pieces by Iphi- 
crates. This was one of the greatest losses, which 
his country had for a long time sustained : and beside 
being deprived of a number of brave men, there was 
this farther mortification involved in it, that her 
heavy-armed soldiers had been beaten by the light- 
armed, and Lacedsemonians by mercenaries* 

Agesilaus immediately marched to their assist- 
ance ; but finding it too late, he returned to the tem<k 
pie of Juno, and let the Boeotian embassadors know, 
that he was ready to give them audience. Glad of 
an opportunity of returning the insult, they came, 
but made no mention of the peace. They only de-* 
sired a safe conduct to Corinth. Agesilaus, pro^ 
Yoked at the demand, replied } '^ If you are desir« 
" ous to see your friends in the elevation of success, 
*^ to-morrow you shall do it with all the security 

VOL. IV. H 
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*« vhich you cm desire.'' Accordingly, the iiert 
dav he laid wstste the territories of Corinth, and 
talting them along with him advanced to the vcfjT 
#alls. Thns, having shown the embassadors that the 
Corinthians did tidt dare to Oppose him, he dismissed 
them. He then collected such of his countrymen 
as had escaped in the late action, and marched to 
Lacedaemon ; setting off every day before it wis 
light, and eficatnping afler it was dark, in order to 
prevent the insults of the Arcadians, to whose aver- 
sion and envy he was no stranger. 

After this, to gratify the Achseans ^, he led his 
forces along with theirs into Acarnania, where he 
made an immense booty and defeated theAcama* 
nians in a pitched battle. The AchscMS desired 
him to stay till winter, in order to prevent tiie etie* 
my from sowing their lands. But he told thein^ " He 
" should adopt a measure directly the reverse ; ibr 
*' they would be the more afraid of war, when they 
'* had their fields covered with corn." Tht event 
justified his opinion. Next year, as soon as an army 
appeared upon their borders, they made peace with 
the Achseans. 

When Conon and Pharnabazus» with the Fersiatt 
fleet, had rendered themselves masters of the sea, 
they ravaged the coasts of Laconia ; and the walls 
of Athens were rebuilt with the money, which Phar* 
nabazus Supplied. The Lacedaemonians then thought 
proper to conclude a peace with the Persians, and 
sent Antalcidas to make their proposals to Tiribasos. 
Antalcidas, upon this occasion, acted an infamous 
part toward the Greeks in Asia ; and delivered up 
to the king of Persia those cities, for whose liberty 
Agesilaus had combated. No part of the dishonour, 

*^ The Achsans were in possession of Calydon, which had pre- 
viously belonged to the i^toiians. The Acarnanians, now assisted 
by the Athenians and BcBotians, attempted to make themselret 
masters of it. But the Achseans applied for succour to the Lace* 
dtemouians, who employed Agesilaus in tliat business. (Xenopk 
Hellcn. iv.) 



"ipdieed, fell upon the Spartsui momrch* Antalcidas 
^wms his eneaiY, wd be h^st^neid the peace by every 
possible means, hecau3e the w^r contributed to the 
reputation and power qf the man whom he hated. 
Nevertheless, when Ages^au^ was told, ^^ the JLaca- 
^^ dsemoniafis were tufoiqn M edes ; '^ he replied* 
*^ No, the Medes a^re turniiig Lacedaemonians/' 
And as aoaie of the Gireeks were unwillii^g to be 
comprehended in the tn^ty, he compelled them to 
accept the princess terms^ 1^ threatening th«m wit^ 
war^. • 

His view in this was, to weaken the Tbebans ; iw 
it was cme of the conditions, that the citie$ qf Bceotia 
should be independent. Subsequent event9 rendered 
4iie matter perfectly clear. When Phoebidaa had 
most unjustifiably seized the citadel of Cadmea in 
the time of full peace, the Greeks in general ex- 
pressed their indignation, and many of the Spartans 
^id the same ; particularly those, who vere at vari- 
ance with Agesilaus. These asking him> in ^n angry 
tone, ** By whose orders PhcdlMdas bad done so un« 
^ just a thing? ^' with the h/ppe of throwing the bUme 
upon himself; he scrupled not to s»y, in behalf q^ 
Itioebidas, ^* You should examine the tendency pf 
^^ the action : consider, whether or not it be advftiv- 
*^ tageous to Sparta. If it be so, it was glorious to 
^ do it without any orders.*" Yet in his discourse he 
was always magnifying justice, and giving her the 
first rank among the virtues. ^' Unsupported by 
-<* justice,*' said he, ** valour is good tor nothing ^^ ; 
'^ and, if all men were just, there would be no ne^ of 

s^ The king of Persia's terms were : < That the Greek cities in 
AffWt with t^ islan(jU of Clazoxpens and Cyprus, should remaia 
to him : that all the other states, small and great, should be left 
Icee, excepting only Iiemnos, Imbros, and Scyrps ; which, having 
been from time immemorial subject to the Athenians, should remain 
•0 : and th$t such, as refused to embrace the peace, should be com- 
peUed to admit it by force of arms.* (Id. ib. v.) 

This Peace of Antalcidas was made B. C. 387. 

37 This is not the oi^y instaAce, in which we find it a maxim 
among the Lacedesmom'anB, that a man ought tQ he strictly just in 

h2 '\ 
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of Agesipolis had succeeded to the throne, was sent 
with an army into Boeotia. For Agesilaus, who was 
now forty years above the age of puberty, and there- 
fore legally exempted from service, was very willing 
to decline this commission. As he had lately indeed 
made war upon the Phliasians in favour of exiles, he 
was ashamed now to appear in arms against the The* 
bans in behalf of tyrants. 

There was then a Lacedaemonian named Spho- 
drias, of the party which opposed Agesilaus, lately 
appointed governor of Thespiae. This man wanted 
neither courage, nor ambition ; but he was governed 
rather by sanguine hopes, than by sense and pru- 
dence. Greedy therefore of an illustrious name, 
and reflecting how Phoebidas had distinguished him- 
self in the lists of fame by his Theban enterprise, he 
was persuaded that it would be a much greater and 
more glorious performance, if without any directions 
from his superiors he could seize upon the Pirseus, 
and deprive the Athenians of the empire of the sea 
by a sudden attack at land. 

This, it is said, was a train laid for him by Pelo- 
pidas and Gelon, first magistrates in Boeotia ^. They 
sent persons to. him, who pretended to be deeply ia 
the Spartan interest ; and who, by magnifying him 
as the only man fit for such an exploit, worked up 
his ambition, till he undertook a thing equally un? 
just and detestable with the af&ir of the Cadmea, but 
conducted with inferior valour and attended with 
less success. He hoped to have reached the Piraeus 
in the night, but day-light overtook him upon the 
plains of Thriasia^: and some light, we are told, ap- 
pearing to the soldiers to stream from the temples of 

^9 The Lacedaemonians, they feared, were too strong for them, 
and therefore incited Sphodrias to this act of hostility against the 
Athenians, in order to draw them into the quarrel. (L.) See Xen. 
Hellen. v., and the Life of Pelopidas, Vol. IL where the latter 
inagistrate is respectively called Mellon and Melon.* . 
^^ One of the Attic boroughs, of the tribe CEneKs, in th^ 
neighbourhood of Eleusii.* 
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Eleusis. they were struck with a relipjious horror. 
Sphodiias himself lost his spirit of atlventurc, when 
he found that his march coiild nn longer be con- 
cealed ; and, having collected some iriHing booty, 
returned with disgrace to Tliespia?. 

Upon this, the Athenians sent deputies to Sparta, 
to complain of him j but they found, that the ma- 
gistrates had proceeded against him without their 
complaints, and that he was already under a capital 
prosecution. He had not dared to appear, and take 
his trial : for he dreaded the rage of hi'; countrymen, 
who were ashanred of his conduct to the Atlienians, 
and who were willing to resent the injury as done to 
themselves, ratlier than to have it supposed that they 
had joined in doing an injury to others. 

Sphodrias had a son named Cleonymus, J*ou!*g 
and handsome, and a particular favourite of Archi- 
damus the son of AgeF;ila\is. Archidamus, aR ft is 
natural to suppose, shared in all the uneasiness of 
the young man for his father ; but lie knew not how 
to assist iiim, or to appear openly in his behalf. Ire- 
cause Spiiodrias had been a bitter advernary to Age- 
silaus. Cleonymus, however, applying to him, and 
entreating him with many tears to intercede with 
Agc^ilaus, as the person whom they had most rea- 
son to dread, he undertook the commission. Three 
or four days passed, during which he was restrained 
by a reverential awe from mentioning the matter (o 
hi* father; but he followed him up and down in si- 
lence. At last when the day of trial was at hand, 
he summoned up courage to wy, " Cleonymus was 
** a suppliant to him lor his father." Agesilaus, 
knowing his son's attachment tn that youth, did not 
lay any injunctions upon him against it: for Cleo- 
nymus, from his infancy, hafi {^ivcu hopes that he 
Would one day rank with the worthiest men in 
Sparta. Yet he did not give him room to expect 
any great Civour in this case ; he only i eplied, " He 
** would consider, what would be the consistent and 
" houourable part tor him to act." 
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Arcliidamus therefore, ashamed of the inefficacy 
of his interposition, discontinued his visits to Cleo- 
nymus, though he bad previously been accustomed 
to call upon him many times in a day. Hence 
Sphodrias' liiends gave up the matter for lost j till 
an intimate acquaintance of Agesilaus, named Ety« 
modes, in a conversation which passed between 
them, discovered the sentiments of that prince* 
He told him, " He highly disapproved Sphodrias* 
'^ attempt ; but he still looked upon him as a brave 
^* man, and was sensible that Sparta had occasion 
" for such soldiers as he/* Such was the way in* 
deed, in which Agesilaus, in order to oblige his 
son, constantly spoke of the cause. By this Cleo- 
iiymus immediately perceived, with how much zeal 
Arcbidamus had served him, and Sphodrias' friends 
appeared with greater courage in his behalf. Age- 
silaus was, certainly, a most affectionate father. 
It is said, when his children were sraalT, he would 
join in their sports ; and a friend happening to find 
him one day riding among them upon a stick, he de- 
siied.him, '^ not to mention it, till he was a father 
** of children himself 

Sphodrias was acquitted ; upon which, the Athe- 
nians prepared for war. This drew the censures of 
the world upon Agesilaus, who to gratify an absurd 
and childish inclination of his son obstructed the 
course of justice, and suly ected his country to the 
reproach of such flagrant onences against the Greeks. 
As he found his colTegue Cleombrotus *^ disinclined 
to continue the war against the Thebans, be dropped 
the exemption which the law furnished him, though 
he had previously availed himself of it, and marched 
into £(£otia. The Thebans suffered much from his 
operations, and he suffered as much from theirs in 
return. So that Antalcidas one day, seeing him 
come off wounded, observed to him -, ** The The- 

^* Xenophon says, the Ephori thought Agesilaus,. as a more ex- 
.pefience^ general, would conduct the war oetter than Cleombro- 
tua. Tw yi'tv has nothing to do in the text. (lb,) 
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bans pay you veil for teaching them to fight, iriien 
they had neither inclination nor skill for it." The 
Thebans, it is certain, were at this time much more 
formidable in the field than they had ever been, after 
having been trained and exercised in so many wars 
with the Lacedaemonians. For the same reason 
their ancient sage Lycurgus, in one of his three 
ordinances called ' Rhetrae/ forbade them to go to 
war frequently with the same enemy, viz. to prevent 
the enemy from learning their art *^ 

The allies of Sparta likewise complained of Age- 
silaus, *' That it was not in any public quarrel, 
** but from an obstinate spirit of private resent- 
*' ment^^, that he sought to destroy the Thebans. 
For their part (they said) they were unnecessarily 
wearing themselves out, by going in such num- 
bers upon this or that expedition every year, at 
the will of a handful of Laceclaemonians.** Upon 
this Agesilaus, desirous to show them that the nuai« 
ber of their warriors was not so considerable, or- 
dered all the allies to sit down promiscuously on one 
side, and all the Lacedaemonians on the othen 
After which, the cryer summoned the trades to 
stand up one after another : first the potters, next 
the brasiers, then the carpenters, and the masons ; 
in short all the mechanics. In consequence of this, 
almost all the allies stood up, but not one of the 
Laceda[}monians ; for they were forbidden to learn, or 
to exercise, any manual art: upon which Agesilaus 
smiled, and said, " You see, my friends, we send 
** more warriors into the field than you do." 

When he was come as far as Megara on his return 
from Thebes, as he was going up to the senate-house 
in the citadel ^, he was seized with spasms and an 

<* Sec the Life of Lycurgus, Vol. I. It was by transgress- 
ing thib rule, that * the Swedish niadman,' Charles XII., taught 
hiK great rival to conquer him ut Pultowa.* 

*i This private resentment, which Agesilaus entertained against 
^he Theh;uis, nearly ruiiud both liiniself and his country. 

'*'* Xenophon suys, it was as he was going from the temple of 
Venus to ine senate-house. (lb.) 
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acute pain in his right leg. The limb immediately 
swelled, the vessels were distended with blood, ana 
there appeared every sign of a violent inflamma* 
tion. A Syracusan physician opened a vein below 
the ancle, upon whicn the pain abated; but the 
blood flowed so fast, that it was not stopped without 
great difficulty, nor till he fainted away and his life 
was in danger. He was carried to Lacedaemon in a 
weak condition, and continued for a long time inca- 
pable of service. 

In the mean time, the Spartans received several 
checks both by sea and land. Their most cqnsider- 
able loss was at Leuctra *^, which was the first pitched 
battle gained over them by the Thebans. Before 
the last-mentioned action, all parties were disposed 
to peace, and the states of Greece sent their deputies 
to Lacedaemon to treat about it. Among these was 
Epaminondas, a man celebrated for erudition and 
philosophy, but who had not yet given any proof of 
his capacity for commanding armies. The other de- 
puties, he saw, were awed by the presence of Age- 
silaus ; he himself being the only one, who pre- 
served a proper dignity and freedom, both in his 
manner and in his propositions. He made a speech 
in favour, not only of the Thebans, but of Greece 
in general ; in which he showed that war tended to 
aggrandise Sparta at the expense of the other states, 
and insisted that the peace should be founded upon 
justice and equality : because then only it would be 
lasting, when all were put upon an equal footing. 

Agesilaus, perceiving that the Greeks li&tened to 
him with wonder and deep attention, asked him, 
** Whether or not he thought it just and equitable, 

45 Some MSS. have it * Tegyra;' but there is no necessity, 
though Palmenus insists so much upon it, to alter the received 
reading. For that of Leuctra was certainly the first pitched bat- 
tle, in which the Thebans defeated the Spartans ; and tney eflPected 
it at the first career. Besides, it appears from Xenophon, that Age- 
silaus was not then recovered from the sickness mentioned in the 
%exU (L.) M. Ricard, however, contends for < Tcgyra.'* 

2 
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" that the cities of Boeotia should be declared inde- 
•' pendent?" Epaminondas, %vith great readiness 
and Epirit. answered him by aoothcr question, ** Do 
** you think it just, tliat all the cities of Lacoota 
" should be declared independent ?" AgesiJaus in- 
censed at this answer started up, and insisted upoa 
his declaring peremptorily, " "Whether or not he 
*' agreed to tlie independence of Bceotia ?" to which 
Epaminondas replied as before, *' On condition that 
" you agree to the independence of Laconia." Age- 
silaus now exasperated to the last degree, and glad 
of a pretext against the Thcbaus, struck their name 
out of tlie treaty, and declared war against theoi 
wpon the spot. After the rest of the deputies had 
s^ned such points, as they could amicably settle 
among themselves, he dismissed them ; leaving 
others, of a more difficult nature, to be decided by 
the sword. 

As Cleombi'otus had at that crisis an army in Fho* 
CIS, the Ephori sent Uim orders to m:trch against the 
Tbebans. At the same time they despatched their 
commissaries to assemble the allies, who were ill- 
inclined to the war, and considered it as a great 
burthen upon them, though they durst not contra- 
dict or resist the l^cedfemonians. Many iuauspi- 
cious signs and prodigies'"' appeared, as we have 
already observed in the Life of Epaminondas; aod 
f rothoiis '', the Spartan, opposed the war to the 

'^ Among others, it wok announced that the iloore of the Bo^ 
ciioD lemploi had opened af thctnselveB, that their priestesset had 
concniTca in anticipating eome signal victory for their couutrjrmcn. 
and that all the atmour tuanendcd in the temple of Herculn had 
auddoelf diwifipeared. as if tiiat domi-god had himself eet off lo be 
priiscnl at an impending hatllf. (Xi-n. ih. vi.) The Life of Epa- 
tninondiu, here inentiuni:d. is unfortiiriaiely lost.* 

*! I'ruUiokU proposed, tbat the Spartans should di^and their 
■rmjr according to tlitur eiifiagcinent, and that all the states should 
carry th«tr cuutrihutions to the teiiipl« of Apollo, to be employed 
only in making war upon such as should oppose the liberty of the 
ciUes. 'ThiK,' he said, 'would give to their cause the sanction of 
hrnvcn, and the »taUa of ilrcetw would at all times be ready to 
Mubwk i& it.' But the Sportajoa only laughed at this Advice : for 
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vtnrost of his pomer : bat Agesflaus could not be 
driven Irom fcis purpose. He succeeded in procur- 
ing the <:onimenceme»t of hostilities: ia hopes, thftt 
trhile the rest of Oretee was ia a state of freedom 
and alliance with Sparta^ and tbe Thebans alone ex- 
^oepted, be should baVe an excellent ofp^xMtunity cf 
omistisnig tbat people. That the war was undertaken 
to gratify his resentment, rather than upon ration^ 
motives, h obvious; because the treaty was con- 
cluded at Lacedicmon on the fourteenth of Sciro- 
phorkm^ aiod the Lacedceaiodiaiis were defeated A 
Leirctra on the fifth of Hecatomboeon, which wm 
only twenty days afterward. A thousand citizens of 
Lacedffimon were there ahun, among whom fell their 
king Cleambrotns, and t^dng with htm the flower of 
their army, llie beautiful Cleonymus, the son of 
Sphodrias, was of the tramber : he was thrice struck 
<ll'own as he was fighting in defence of his prince, and 
S3 often recovered himself; and was at last killed 
whh bis sword in bis band *\ 

After the Lacedsemonians had sustained this un« 
lexpected blow, and the Thebans were crowned with 
•more glorious success than Greeks had ever boasted 
in a battle with Greeks before, the spirit and d^nity 

Xenophon iuMs), * It appeared, as if the gods were 4dready urgii^ 
on the Lacedemonians to their ruin.' 

4' Epaminondas placed his best troops in bne wing, and thode 
upon which be least depended in the other. The former he com- 
-manded in beiiM>n ; the latter he directed, if they found the enemy^ 
charge too lieavy, to retire Irisurely, so as to expose to them a 
sloping front. Cleombrotus and Arohidamus advanced to the charge 
with great vigour: but, as they pressed on the Theban wing whidi 
Yedred, ihey gave Bpaminondaa an opportunity of charging then 
both in flank and front : which he did with so much bravery that the 
Spartans began to give way, especially after the death of Cleom- 
brotus, whose dead body however they recovered. At lengthf 
they were totally defeated, chiefly by the skill and conduct of the 
Theban general. Four diousand Spartans were killed on the field 
•f battle, whereas of the Thebans there did not fall above throe 
hundred. Such was the fatal battle of Leuctra, B. C. 371, bf 
which the Spartans lost their si^ieriority in Greece, after hariiy 
beld it for nearly five hundred yeacs. 
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choly and silent ; whereas those, who had an account 
that their sons were slain, immediately repaired to 
the temples to return thanks, and visited each other 
with every mark of elevation and joy. 

The people who were now deserted by their allies, 
and expected that Epaminondas in the pride of vic- 
tory would enter Peloponnesus, called to mind the 
oracle, which they again applied to the lameness of 
Agesilaus. Their scruples upon this occasion ex- 
tremely discouraged them ; and they were afraid that 
the divine displeasure had brought upon them their 
fate calamity, for having expelled a sound man from 
the throne, and preferred a halt and lame one, in 
spite of the extraordinary warnings which heaven 
had given them against it. Nevertheless, in consi- 
deration of his virtue, authority, and renown, they 
still looked upon him as* the only man who could 
retrieve their affairs ; for, beside marching under his 
banners as their prince and general, they applied to 
him in every internal disorder of the commonwealth. 
At present, they were at a loss what to do with those, 
who had fled from the battle. The Lacedaemonians 
call such persons Tresantes ^^. In this case they did 
no choose to set those marks of disgrace upon them, 
which the laws directed ; because they were so nu- 
merous, and so powerful, that there was reason to 
apprehend it might occasion an insurrection. For 

Sersons of this description are not only excluded 
om all offices, but it is infamous to intermarry with 
them : any one who meets them is at liberty to 
strike them : they are obliged to appear in a forlorn 
and dejected manner, and in a vile garb covered 
with motley patches ; and to wear their beards half- 
shaved and half unshaved. To have carried so rigid 
a law as this into execution, at a time when the of- 
fenders were so many, and when the commonwealth 
had so much occasion for soldiers, would have been 
both impolitic and dangerous. 

^ That is, * persons governed by their fears.* 
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fight for hi9 country, upon whlcii he bad brought 
§o many tnisfbrtunes. 

Agesilaus was equally disturbed at the tumult mid 
disorder within the city, the outcries of the old men, 
M*ho moved backward and forward expressing their 
grief and indignation, and the wild behaviotrr of the 
iin3meD who were terrified even to madness at the 
flhouts of the enemy and the flames which ascended 
aronnd them. He was in pain, likewise, for his re- 
potation. Sparta was a great and powerful state, at 
fits accession ; and he now saw her glory wither, and 
his own braggart spirit, which had so o^en boasted, 
*• That no Spartan woman ever saw the smoke of an 
♦• enemy's camp," completely humiliated. In like 
manner, when an Athenian disputed with Antalci' 
dfts on the subject of valour, and said, •* We have 
^ often driven you from the banks of the Cephisus ;* 
Antalcidas replied, " But we never drove you from 
** those of the Eurotas." Near akin to this was the 
repartee of a Spartan of less note to an Argive, who 
said, " Many of you sleep on the plains of Argos;** 
to which the other retorted, ^* But not one of you 
•* sleeps on the plains of Lacedawnon.** 

Some say, Antalcidas was at that time one of the 
Ephori; and that, fearing Sparta would be taken, 
he conveyed his children to Cythera***. As the 
enemy were preparing to pass the Eurotas in order 
to attack the town itself, Agesilaus relinquished the 
other posts, and drew up all his forces on an emi- 
nence in the middle of the city. It happened that 
the river was much swoln with the snow which had 
fallen in great quantities, and the cold was more 
troublesome to the Thebans than the rapidity of the 
current ; yet Epaminondas forded it, at the head of 
his infantry. As he was crossing, somebody pointed 
him out to Agesilaus; who after having viewed him 
for some time, only let fall this expression, " O ad- 
^* venturous man ! ** All the ambition of Epamiooo- 

'3 An Ldand near the coast of Laconia.* 



H^ ^^ ^^„jfc«iH^ t» »a cngagcmenk is tike aaity, «■£ 
V :»%rv* K '-*vWV ^^^^ 9 ^^^-^ finding he csouLA nolt 
^i|i^ i^ifrnt A^^jtttlaus from the heights^ he ttecunpcfi 
,^. M %*W the country. 

tN^^ 1^ iong existed a disaffected party in 
;,^x>i^!Mioii i «"d about two hundred of that pan^ 
^«^fiKU tutfethcr, and seized upon a strong porit 
H^^ ihc Issorium, in which stood the temple dT 
1\ma^^« The Lacedaemonians were solicitous tm 
i^\^ the plaec immediately stormed ; but A^silam^ 
IHM^vtieusivo of an insurrection in their favour, took 
i^Tctoko and one servant with him, and told then 
$l\H^% ** l'^*' ^hey had mistaken their orders. I 
** vlul not order you/' said he, " to take post here^ 
«^ iKH' all together in any one place ; but some there 
^^ i p^unting to another place), and some in other 
^^ quarters." When they heard this, happy in think* 
i^l|( that their design was undiscovered, they came 
^t« and went to the several posts to which he 
Ju^^tfd them. At the same time he lodged another 
^ui>« ill the Issorium, took about fifteen of the mu* 
tiuc^'V^i tind put them to death in the night. 

;S\H>n after this^ he received information of another 
ami ^ much more alarming conspiracy of SpartanSp 
who mot privately in a house belonging to one of 
thf«t» to concert a plan for changing the form of 
0\vt^rm«cnt. It was dangerous, either to bring them 
t\^ trial in a time of so much trouble, or to let their 
cal^i^ pass wholly unnoticed. Agesilaus therefore, 
having consulted with the Ephori, put them to death 
without the formality of a trial, though no Spartan 
had ^ytt suffered in that manner before. 

A$ many of the neighbouring burghers, and of ihe 
UoK>ta^*ho were enlisted, slunk away from the town 
Hud dcwrted to the enemy, to the great discourage- 
wciH of his forces, he ordered his servants to go 

i« I't^Mi pmuiage h accompanied with some minute topographical 
a»Ax aUi^% which however it would be more tedious tnan useful, 
«^^ M* liiitird, to remove .♦ 
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early in the morning to the quarters'; and where 
they found any had deserted, to hide their arms^ 
that their numbers might not transpire. 

As to the time, when the Thebans quitted Laco- 
nia, historians do not agree. Some say, the winter 
quickly forced them to retire ; the Arcadians being 
impatient of a campaign at that season, and falling 
on in a most disorderly manner : while others affirm, 
that the Thebans stayed full three months, in which 
time they laid waste almost the whole country. 
Theopompus writes, that at the very juncture when 
the governors of Boeotia had sent them orders to 
march home, there came a Spartan named Pbrixus 
on the part of Agesilaus, who gave them ten talents 
to leave Laconia. So that, according to him, they 
not only executed all that they had intended, but re-^ 
ceived money from the enemy to defray the expenses 
of their return. I cannot conceive, however, how 
Theopompus learned this particular, of which other 
historians appear to have been totally ignorant. 

It is universally agreed, however, that Agesilaus 
saved Sparta by controlling his native passions of 
obstinacy and ambition, and confining himself to 
such measures as were safe ones. He could not in- 
deed, after the late blow, restore her to her former 
glory and power. As healthy bodies, long accus- 
tomed to a strict and regular diet, often find the 
slighest deviation ft'om that regimen fatal ^\ so one 
single miscarriage brought that flourishing state to 
decay. Neither is this to be wondered at. Their 
constitution was admirably formed for peace, and 
virtue, and harmony ; but when they sought^ to en- 
large their dominions by force of arms, and to make 
acquisitions which Lycurgus had deemed unnecessary 
to their happiness, they ^11 into a ruinous mistake. 

Agesilaus now, on account of his advanced age, 

" This, Dacier informs us, is taken from Hippocrates ; who, to, 
obviate the inconvenience of occasionally-necessaxy changes of diet, 
dissuaded too strict an attention to regimen in healthy subjects. 
See, alio, the Life of Lycurgus, VoL L* 

VOL. IV. I 
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sof), Agesflaus rejected the peace offered him by the 
Thebans ; not choosing formally to cede to them 
that, which they in fact possessed. But while he 
was contending for what he could not recover, he 
was near losing Sparta itself, throtigh the superior 
generalship of his adversary. The Mantineaiis had 
again separated from their alliance with Thebes, 
fttrd caHed in the Laceda^moniafns to their assist- 
Mice. Epaminondas being apprised that Agesi- 
laas was upon his march to Mantrnea, decamped 
urAnown to the Mantmeatis from Tegea inr the 
night, and took a different road to Lacedaemon from 
that by which Agesilaus was marching ; so that no« 
thing was mcnre likely than that he would have come 
upon the city in a defenceless state, and taken pos- 
session of it with ease. But Euthynus of Thespiss, 
as Callisthenes state!^ or 9ome Cretan (according to 
Xenophon) communicated' the project to Agesilaus, 
who sent a horseman to s^m fbe city, and not long 
afterward efntered it himself. 

In a little time, the Thebans' passed the Eurotas, 
and aittacked the town. Agesitetus defended it, 
with a vigour beyond his years. He saw that this 
was not the time, as^ on the former instance, for 
safe and cautious measures', but rather for the bold- 
est and most desperate efibrts ; and by those means 
alone, which he had never before either trusted or 
adopted, he repelHed the present danger, and snatched 
the town out of Epaminond'as' hands. Upon this 
occasion he erected a trophy, and showed rhf* chil- 
dren and the wome», h^w gloriously the Spartans 
rewarded their country for their education. Archi- 
damus eminently distinguished himself that day, 
both by his courage and his agility, flying through 
the bye-lanes to meet the enemy where they pressed 
the hardest, and every where repulsing them with 
his little band. 

But Isadas, the son of Phoebidas, was the most ex- 
traordinary and striking spectacle, not only to his 
countrymen but to the enemy. He was tall and 

12 
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the Greeks concluded a peace. But Agesilaus, un^ 
der pretence that the Messenians were not a distinct 
state, insisted that they should not be comprehended 
in the treaty. All the rest, however, admitted them 
to take the oath, as one of the states ; and the La- 
cedemonians withdrew, intending to continue the 
war, in hopes of recovering Messeniia. Agesilaus 
could not therefore be considered otherwise than as 
violent and obstinate in his temper, and insatiably 
fond of hostilities, since he seized every method of 
obstructing the general peace, and protracting the 
war; though at the same time, through want of 
money, he was forced to borrow from his friends, 
and to demand unreasonable subsidies of the people. 
This was at a time, likewise, when he had the fairest 
opportunity of extricating himself from all his dis- 
tresses. Besides, after he had let slip such an enor- 
mous power, lost so many cities, and seen his coun- 
try deprived of the superiority both at sea and land, 
should he have wrangled about the property and 
revenues of Messene ? 

He suffered still more in his reputation by accept- 
ing a command under Tachos, the Egyptian chief 
It was deemed inconsistent with one of the greatest 
, characters in Greece, a man who had filled the 
whole world with his renown, to hire out his person, 
to barter his name and his interest for a pecuniary 
consideration, and to act as captain of a band of 
mercenaries, for a barbarian in arms against the 
king his master. Had he^ now he was upward of 
eighty, with his body full of wounds and scars, again 
received the appointment of captain-general to fiffht 
for the liberties of Greece, even then his ambition 
in that advanced period of life would not have 
been quite unexceptionable. For even honourable 
pursuits themselves must have their times and sea- 
sons, to give them a propriety ; or rather propriety, 
and the avoiding of all extremes, is the characte- 
ristic, which distinguishes honourable from disho- 
nourable pursuits. But Agesilaus was not moved 




Deither did ke look upon iinr 
onvortlij of him : he thoQglit it 
so to lead an inacdFe life at booBie, and 
to St dovn in patient expectation of a nakunl 
dntii. He thenstbre raised a body of merceoario^ 
aad fitted oat a fleet vith the monev which Tadioi 
bad ant him, and then set sail ; taking with his 
thicti SpananSy as fi>raierlj, for bis counsellors^ 

Upon ius arriTal in Egypt, all the state-officers i» 
me£airiT came to pay him their court. The nam 
and character indeed of Agesilaus had raised grot 
curiositT and expectation in the Egyptians in gene- 
ral, and they crovded to the shore to get a sight sf 
him. But vhen they beheld no pomp or grandeur 
of appearance, and saw only a little plain old man m 
mean shabby attire seated upon the grass by the 
sea-side, they could not hdp regarding the matter ins 
ridiculous hght, and observing that this was the very 
thing represented in the &hle ^ : ^ The mountaia 
had brought tbrth a mouse/ They were still more 
surprised at his want of politeness, when they 
brought him such presents as were commonly made 
to strangers of distinction ; and he took only the 
flour, the veal, and the geese, refusing the pasties, 
the sweetmeats, and the perfumes: and, on their 
pressing and teazing him to accept them, re- 
plied, *^ They might carry them to his Helots.'' 
Theophrastus informs us, he was pleased with the 
papyrus, on account of it*s thin and pliant texture» 
which made it very convenient for chaplets ; and» 
when be left Egypt, he begged some of it from the 
king. 

Tachos was preparing for the war ; and Agesilaui^ 
upon joining him, was much disappointed to find 
that he had not the command of all the forces given 
him, but only that of the mercenaries. Chabrias, 
the Athenian, was placed at the head of the navy } 

^ Athenseus makc>s Tachos say this, and Agesilaus answer, ' Yov 
will find mc a lion by and by.' 
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nod Tachos reserved to himself the chief direction, 
both at sea and land* This was the first disagree- 
able circumstai^ce, which occurred to Agesilaus ; and 
others quickly followed. The vanity and insolence 
of the Egyptian gave him great pain, but he was 
forced to bear them. He consented to sail with him 
against the Phoenicians, and contrary to his dignity 
and nature submitted to the barbarian, till he could 
find an opportunity of shaking off his yoke. Thid 
soon presented itself. Nectanabis, Tachos' cousin^ 
who commanded part of the fbrces> revolted, and 
was proclaimed king by the Egyptians* 

In consequence of this, Nectanabis sent embassa* 
dors to Agesilaus, to entreat his assistance. The 
same application he made to Chabrias, and pro- 
mised them both immense rewards. Tachos was 
apprised of these proceedings, and implored them 
not to abandon him. Chabrias listened to bis re- 
quest, and endeavoured also to appease Agesilaus- 
resentment, and to retain him in the cause, in which 
he had embarked. Ag^ilaus answered^ '^ As fi}r you, 
'* Chabrias, you came hither as a volunteer, and 
^' therefore you may act as you think proper ; but 
" I was sent by ray country, upon the applica- 
^^ tion of the Egyptians for a general. It would 
^^ not then be right to commence hostilities against 
^' the people, to whom I was sent as an assistant, 
*^ except Sparta should issue orders to me so to 
^^ do.'' At the same time he despatched some of 
his officers home, with instructions to accuse Tachos, 
and to defend the cause of Nectanabis. The two 
rival kings also applied to the Lacedaemonians ; the 
one as an ancient friend and ally, and the other as 
one who had a stronger regard for Sparta, and who 
would show her more substantial proofs of his at- 
tachment. 

The Lacedaemonians gave the Egyptian deputies 
an audience, and this public answer, " That they 
" should leave the business to the care of Agesilaus." 
But their private instructions to him were> ^^ to da 
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" what should appear most advantageous to Sparta." 
Agesilaus had no sooner received this order, than 
he withdrew with his mercenaries and went over to 
Nectanabis, covering this strange and scandalocB 
proceeding with the pretence of consulting the in- 
terest of his country "' : when that slight veil is taken 
o£F, it's right name is treachery and base desertion. 
The Lacedaemonians, it is true, by placing a regard 
to those interests in the first rank of honour and vir- 
tue, left themselves no criterion of justice but the 
aggrandisement of Sparta. 

Tachos, thus abandoned by the mercenaries, took 
to flight. But at the same time there rose up in 
Mendes another competitor, to dispute the crown 
with Nectanabis ; and that competitor advanced with 
a hundred thousand men, whom he had readily as- 
sembled. Nectanabis, in order to encourage Age- 
silaus, represented to him, that though the numbers 
of the enemy were considerable, they were only a 
mixed multitude, many of them mechanics, who 
were thoroughly despicable on account of their ut- 
ter ignorance of war : " It is not their numbers," 
said Agesilaus« " that I fear, but that ignorance and 
*' inexperience, which render them incapable of 
" being encountered by art or stratagem ; for those 
" can be successfully exercised only upon such as, 
" having skill enough to suspect the designs of their 
" enemy, form schemes to countermine him, and in 
** the mean time are caught by new contrivances. 
" But he, who has neither expectation nor suspicion 
** of that kind, gives his adversary no more oppor- 
" tunity, than he who stands still gives to a wrestler," 

"' XenophoQ has succeeded tolerably well in defending Agesilaui, 
with retpect to hid underLakine the cKpedition into Egj'pt. He 
reprexents him at pleased with the hopes of making Tachos some 
requitnl for his numerous services to the LacediemonianB, of restor- 



ing through his means the Greek cities in Asia to their liberty, and 
ofretunimg the ill-ofRces done to the Spartans by the king of Per- 
sia. Hut it was in vain for that historia:i to attempt to e\cii1pftt« 
him with napect to his d««ertion of Tachos, which Plutarch justly 
mats as an act of ■ treachery.' 
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Soon afterward, the adventurer of Mendes sent 
persons to sound Agesilaus. This alarmed Necta- 
nabis; and when Agesilaus advised him to give 
battle immediately, and not to protract the war with 
men who had seen no service, but who by the ad- 
vantage of numbers might draw a line of circumvalla- 
tion about his trenches, and forestal him in most of 
his operations, his fears and suspicions increased, 
and suggested to him the expedient of retiring into 
a large and well-fortified town. Agesilaus was of- 
fended, and could not well digest this instance of 
distrust; yet he was ashamed to change sides a 
second time, and at last return without having effect- 
ed any thing. He therefore followed his standard, 
and entered the town along with him. 

When the enemy however came up, and began to 
open their trenches in order to enclose him, the 
f^yptian, afraid of a siege^ was inclined to risk an 
immediate engagement; and the Greeks were of his 
opinion, because there was no great quantity of pro- 
visions in the place. But Agesilaus opposed it ; and 
the Egyptians on that account regarded him in a 
worse light than before, not scrupling to call him n 
traitor to their king. These censures he now bore 
with patience, because he was waiting a favourable 
moment for carrying into execution the following 
design. The enemy, as we have observed, with the 
view of shutting up Nectanabis, were drawing a deep 
trench round the walls. When they had proceeded 
so far in the work, that the two ends were almost 
ready to meet, as soon as night came on, Agesilaus 
ordered the Greeks to arm : he then went to the 
Egyptian, and said ; ^' Now is the time, young man, 
** for you to save yourself, which I did not choose 
^^ to mention before, lest it should be divulged and 
lost. The enemy with their own hands have workn 
ed out your security, by labouring so long upon 
the trench, that the part which is finished will pre- 
vent our suffering by their numbers, and the space 
which is left puts it in our power to fight them 
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*' upon fair and equal terms. Come on then, and 
*' show your courage ; sally out vigorously along 
** with us, and save both yourself and your army. 
" The enemy will not dare to stand us in front, and 
*' our flanks are secured by the trench." Nectanabis, 
admiring his capacity, immediately placed himself in 
the middle of the Greeks, and advancing to the 
charge, easily routed all that opposed him. 

Agesilaus, having thus gained the prince's confr 
dence, availed himself once more of the same stra- 
tagem, as a wrestler occasionally uses the same slight 
twice in one day. By sometimes pretending to fly, 
and sometimes facing about, lie drew the coemv^s 
whole army into a narrow place, enclosed with two 
ditches which were very deep and full of water. 
When he saw them thus entangled, he advanced to 
the charge with a front equal to theirs, and secured 
by the nature of the ground from being hemmed in 
or surrounded. The consef|uence was, that they 
made but little resistance ; numbers were killed, and 
the rest fled, and were entirely-put to the rout. 

The Egyptian, thus successful in his affairs and 
firmly established in his kingdom, had a grateful 
sense of the services of Agesilaus, and pressed htm 
to spend the winter with him. But he hastened hii 
return to Sparta, on account of the war which she 
had upon her hands at home ; ior he knew that her 
finances were low, though at the same time she found 
it necessary to employ a body of mercenaries. Nec- 
tanabis dismissed him with signal marks of honour, 
and beside other presents furnished him with two 
hundred and thirty talents of silver, lor the expenses 
of the Grecian war. But as it was winter, he met 
with 8 storm which drove him upon a desert shore in 
Africa, called the * Haven of Menelaus''^ ; ' and there 
he died at the age of eighty-four years, of which he 
had reigned forty-one in Lacedicmon. For above 



** An Arricftn port in tlie Mediterrancwi, between Egjriit nnd 
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thirty years of that time he made a most splendid 
figure, both as to reputation and power; having 
been considered, till the battle of Leuctra, as com- 
mander-in-chief, and as it were king of Greece. 

It was the custom of the Spartans to bury persons 
of ordinary rank in the place where they expired, 
when they happened to die in a foreign country, but 
to carry the corpses of their kings home. Agesilaus' 
attendants, however, not having honey to pre- 
serve the body, embalmed it with melted wax, and 
in this manner conveyed it to Lacedsmon. His son 
Archidamus succeeded to the crown, which descend- 
ed in his fiunily to Agis, the fifth from Agesilaus. 
This Agis, the third of that name, was assassinated 
by Leonidas, for attempting to restore the ancient 
discipline of Sparta ^. 

^ Plutarch has written hi^ life.* 
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Battk of Smcro. He xcrites to tke Senate Jbr money. Tke mar 
terminated. Sertoritu* deatk, Pompey ads in pieces tkejkgitive 
slaves : is elected consul tdtk Crassus : re-edMiskes tke aniko' 
rUy of tke Tribunes: is reconciled to Crassus. Tkeir condad 
q/ier the constdskip. Origin of * the War of tke Pirates* Tkeir 
successes and insolent bekaviour. Pompey is appointed general 
againd them, FrtdUeu prated of the more respectable diiwens 
againd the unTimited power granted to him upon this occasion* 
His rapid successes. He returns to Rome^ paues ever to Athens^ 
and puts an end to the toar. His conduct tcith rrgard to tke 
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piratei in Crete* He is chosen to continue the vtar against Mith^ 
ridates. In iahat manner he receives the notification of this ap^ 
pointment. His shameful treatment of LucuUus. Mithridates, 
enclosed by Pmnpey^ makes his escape : but is overtaken, and de- 
Jeated, Tigranes sets a price upon that princess head. Pompey 
makes peace txdth Tigranes : defeats the Albanians and Iberians ; 
over thejbrmer of whom he gains a second victory, Stratonice 
surrenders to him the Jort, containing Mithridates' chief trea* 
sures. He takes another castle, in tohich he finds his private 
papers : subdues Syria, and Judaa. Insolence of his Jreedman 
Demetrius. He is informed of Mithridates* death* Presents 
sent to him by Phamaces, He visits Mitylene, and Rhodes: 
counteracts the reports spread at Rome in his dispraise. Cato 
refuses him his ivoo nieces, whom he asks in marriage Jor himself 
and his sofu His triumph. Measures which lead to his JalL 
His seditious speeches, and conduct, Clodiu^ insolence. Pom* 
pey procures Cicero* s recaljrom exile. Is entrusted with the care 
of importing com to Rome, and procures it in great abundance, 
Casar arrives in Italy. The First Triumvirate, Pompey and 
Crassus acquire the consulship by violence, and obtain for Casar 
a prorogation of his government of GauL Death of Julia. 
Quarrel between Pompey and Casar, The former declared sole 
consul : marries Comdsa : obtains a continuation of his govern^ 
ment for four years : demands the consulship for Casar, at that 
time absent. His extravagant presumption; and preparations 
against Casar, who passes the Rubicon, Pompey placed at the 
head of the commonwealth, with a discretionary power. General 
consternation at Rome, Casar arrives there, and makes himself 
master of the whole of Italy. Pompey collects his land and sea-' 
forces. His illustrious associates. Overture proposed by Casar, 
and refected by Pompey, who neglects an opportunity of improving 
a victory. His confidence. He pursues Casar. Complaint 
raised against him. His hesitation about fighting. Order of 
battle of both generals. Reflections upon their ambition and fbUy, 
The battle of Pharscdia. Pompey fiies : is received by Peticius 
on board his ship, and joins ComeUa at Lesbos: advises the 
inhabitants of Mitylene to surrender themselves to Casar : makes 
some efforts to draw together his scattered forces : retires to Egypt. 
Ptolemy determines to have him assassinated ; sends Achillas to 
meet him. Pompey is murthered. His freedman Philip bums 
his corpse, Casar avenges his death. 
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loQg sick through sorrow and regret. This Hon, it 
is said, was so celebrated for her bloom and beauty, 
that when Ciecilius Metellus adorned the temple of 
Castor and PoHux with statues and paintings, he 
gave her picture a place among them. 

Demetrius one of Pompey's freedmen, who 
great interest with him, and whodied worth four tht 
sand talents, had a wife of irresistible beauty. Pook 

fiey, upon that account, behaved to her with less po- 
iteness than was natural to him, that he might not 
appear to be captivated by her charms. But, though 
he took his measures with so much care and caution 
in this respect, he could not escape the censure of 
his enemies ; who accused him of a commerce with 
married women, and alleged that, for the sake of 
gratifying his mistresses, he often neglected or gave 
up points essential to the public welfare. 

As to the simplicity of his diet, there is a remark- 
able saying of his on record. In a severe illness^ 
wlien his appetite was nearly lost, the physician or- 
dered him a thrush. His servants, upon inquiry, 
&und there was not one to be purchased, as the sea- 
son was past. They were informed, however, that 
Lncullua had them iu his menageries all the year 
round. This being reported to Pompey, he said, 
" Does Pompey's life depend upon the luxury of 
*' Lucullus? " He tlien, without any regard to the 
physician, ate something which was easy to be pro- 
cured *. But this took place at a later period or bis 
life. 

While he was very young and served under his 
father, who was carrying on the war against Cinna*, 
one Lucius Terentius was his comrade, and slept in 
t)ie same tent with him. This Terentius, gained 
by Cinna's money, undertook to assassinate Poai>'j 
pey, white others set Hre to the general's tenuj 

• See ihc I.ifc of Lucullui, Vol, III. n. 385, and not. (55.) ^ 
' A.U.C.666. And u Pompey was born in the same year with 

ClcKo, vii. A. U. C. 647, he must in this war with Ciniut hare 

be«n olncicen ynn old. 
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Pompey received information of this, when he was 
at supper, but it did not throw him into the least 
confusion. He even drank more freely, and ca- 
ressed Terentius more than usual ; but when they 
were to have retired to rest, he stole out of the tent, 
and went and planted a guard about his father. 
This done, he waited quietly for the event. Teren- 
tius, as soon as he thought Pompey was asleep, 
drew his sword, and stabbed the bed-clothes in 
many places, imagining that he was in it. 

Immediately after this, there was a great mutiny in 
the camp. Tne soldiers, who hated their general, 
were determined to go over to the enemy, and be- 
gan to strike their tents and take up their arms. 
The general, dreading the tumult, did not dare to 
make his appearance. But Pompey was every 
where ; he implored them with tears to stay, and at 
last threw himself upon his face^ln the gateway. 
There he lay weeping, and bidding them trample 
upon him, if they were resolved to go out. Upon 
this they were ashamed to proceed, and all except 
eight hundred returned, and were reconciled to their 
commander. 

After the death of Strabo, a charge was preferred 
against him, that he had converted the public 
money to his own use, and Pompey, as his heir, was 
obliged to answer it. Upon inquiry, he found that 
Alexander, one of his fi-eedmen, had secreted most 
of the money ; and he informed the magistrates of 
every particular. He was himself, however, ac- 
cused of having reserved some hunting-nets and 
books out of the spoils of Asculum : and it is true, 
his father gave them to him upon taking that place ^ 
but he lost them on Cinna's return to Rome, when 
that general's creatures broke open and pillaged his 
house. In this affair, he strenuously maintained 
the combat with his adversary at the bar, and showed 
a degree of acuteness and intrepidity beyond his 
years; which gained^ him so' much applause, that 
Antistius the prstor, who. had the hearing of th« 

vou IV. K 
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Icnees, and oflered him his very valuable ring : but 
3die officer with great ferocity replied, *' I am come 
^^ not to sign a contract, but to punish an impious 
^^ and lawless tyrant \** and killed him upon the 
-spot. 

8iidi was the end of Cinna ; after whom Carbo, 
a tyrant still more savage, seized and held the 
^ins of ^vernment It was not long however 
4MKfore SylTa returned to Italy, to the high satisfac- 
tton of most of the Romans, who in their present 
vnhappy circumstances thought a change of master 
oo small advantage. To such a desperate state had 
their calamities reduced them, that no longer hoping 
for liberty, they sought only the most tolerable ser- 
vitude. 

Pompey was then in the Picene'', whither he had 
retired, partly because he had lands there, but 
chiefly on account of an old attachment which the 
cities in that district had to his family. Observing 
however, that the best and most considerable of the 
citizens left their houses, and took refuge in Sylla's 
camp as in a port, he resolved to do the same* At 
the same time, he thought it did not become him to 
go like a fugitive who stood in need of protection, 
but rather in a respectable manner at the head of 
an army. He therefore tried, what levies he could 
make m the Picene } and the people, rejecting 
Carbo's applicatioDS, readily repaired to his standard. 
Upon this occasion one Vmdius happening to say, 
*^ Pompey is just come from under the hands of the 
^ pedagogue, and is all on a sudden become a dema- 
" gogue among you ;** they were so much provoked, 
that they immediately laid hold on him, and cut him 
in pieces. 

Thus Pompey at the age of twenty-three, with- 
out a commission from any superior authoriQr, 
erected himself into a general ; and having placed 

7 H«tf. The March of Ancona, to Uie N« E. of Rome, op the 
coast of the Adriatic* 
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upon which, Scipio himself was obliged to fly. At 
last, Carbo sent a large body of cavalry against 
Pompey, near the river Arsis. These however met 
with so warm a reception, that they were soon bro- 
ken,' and forced in the pursuit upon impractiesible 
ground; so tiiat, finding it impo^ble to es^dp^, 
they surrendered themselves with their arms i^hift 
hdrsesl 

Sylla had not yet been informed of these tran^ 
actions; but, apon the first rumours of Pompey^^; 
being engaged with so many adversaries and such 
respectable generals, dreading the consequence, he 
set off with all expedition to his assistance. Pom- 
pey, having received intelligence of his approach, 
ordered his officers to see that the troops were armed 
and drawn up in such a manner, as to make the 
handsomest and most gallant appearance before the. 
commander-in-chief For he expected great ho-* 
Hours from him; but he obtained still greater. 
Sylla no sooner saw Pompey advancing to meet 
him with an army in excellent condition, both as to 
the age and size of the men, and the spirits which 
success had given them, than he alighted ; and upon 
being saluted of course by Pompey as * Imperator ®,*^ 
he returned his salutation with the same title; 
though no one imagined that he would have honour- 
ed a young man, not yet admitted into the senate, 
with a title for which he was himself at that time 
contending with the Scipios and the Mariuses. The 
rest of his behaviour was as respectfnl, as that in 
the first interview. He used to rise up and uncover 
his head, whenever Pompey came to visit him ; 
which he was rarely observai to do for any other, 
though he was surrounded by a number of persons 
of distinction. 

Pompey was not elated with these honours. On 
the contrary, when Sylla wished to send him into 
Gaul, where Metellus had achieved nothing worthy 

f Thif story is xepeattd in the Life ot Crassiis, VoL 11].* 
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.pM^'^^ecommivd from a man, wbo 

'«l*''"''i{7r/i'n «^^ and character j but» 

•^ >» ''^r'T^j dtfsire hia assistance in the con- 

^T^e*^^ it vas at his service." Metellus 

"j_jj*t'>*'j^, and wrote to request he would 

*^mi**'Pj^^)e entered Gaul, and not only 

*y: "^yf J-"! vafour and capacity, but revived 

25^%*"''*°*^"*^*'^°*"''^' w'"ch was almost 

?]^«i^^ky age: just as brass in a state of fusion 

— cii^**^/! thflt which is solid and cold, sooner 

B i^V '"'rfsc/'- ^'''' ^* '' '^ "°'' "3"*'' when a cham- 

jHa'''',^(,ngiii9hedhiraseif in the lists, and gained 

J**"*^* ia *^^ ^^^ games, to commemorate or record 

!*• PJI^njaDces of his younger years; so have I 

^ P^d to stir up the actions of Pompey at this 

Spin's life, as, though in themselves extraor- 
^ey were yet eclipsed by the number and im- 
- ^.flceofhis later expeditions : lest, by dwelling 
(us first essays, I should leave myself no room 
(hose greater and more critical events, which 
.f fc his character and turn of mind. 
Kfter Sylla had rendered himself master of Italy, 
^ was declared dictator, he rewarded his principal 
B eers with riches and honours, making them libe- 
ral grants of whatever they solicited. But he was 
niost struck with the excellent qualities of Pompey, 
and was persuaded that he owed more to his services, 
than to those of any other man. He therefore re- 
solved, if possible, to take him into his alliance ; and 
as his wife Mctella was entirely of the same opinion, 
tjiey persuaded Pompey to divorce Antistia, and to 
marry Emilia the daughter-in-law of Sylla, whom 
Me tdla had had by Scaurus, and who was at that 
le pregnant by another husband.* 
pothing could be more tyrannical, than this ntw 
'tract. It was suitable, indeed to the times of 
K } but it ill became Pompey's character, to take 

E Manhi. (Jlabrio, S«« ihe L* of SyiU, Vol. UI, p. ST9.» 
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wGmilia in her state of pr^piancy from another, 
and bring her into his house ; and at . the same time 
shamefully and cruelly to divorce Antistia, distressed 
as she must be for a father, whom on account of 
this very husband she had lately lost For Antistius 
was killed in the senate^house, because it was thought 
his regard for Pompey had attached him to Sylla*a 
party. And her mother, upon this divorce, laid 
violent hands on herself This was an additional 
scene of misery, in that tragical marriage ; as was 
also the fate of JBmilia, who died in Pompey's house 
In child-bed. 

Soon afterward^ Sylla received an account that 
Berpenna had taken possession of Sicily, where he 
afibrded an asylum to the survivors of the opposite 
Action. Carbo was hovering with a fleet about that 
isfaind: Domitius had entered Africa; and many 
other persons of distinction, who had escaped the 
fury or the proscriptions by flight, had sought refuge 
there. Upon which, a considerable armament was 
sent against them under Pompey, who quickly com* 
pelled Perpenna to quit the island ; and having re* 
covered the cities, which had been much harassed by 
preceding armies, behaved to them all with great 
humanity, except the Mamertines who were seated 
in Messina. That people had refused to appear be- 
fore his tribunal, and to acknowledge his jurisdic- 
tion ; alleging, that they were excused by an ancient 
privilege received from the Romans. His reply was, 
^* Will you never have done with citing privileges to 
^* men who wear swords ^^' His behaviour also to 
Garbo, in his misfortunes, appeared inhuman. For 
if it were necessary, as perhaps it was, to put him to 
death, he should have done it immediately ; and then 
it would have been the work of him, who gave 
orders for it. But instead of that, he caused a Ro- 
man, who had been honoured with three consulships, 
to be brought in chains before his tribunal ; where 
he Si^t in judgment upon him, to the regret of all 
the spectators, and ordered him to be led away to 
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execution* Asdieywere fulfilling his oidns, Gaibe^ 
upon seeing the sword drawn, was so much disordeced 
bj it, that he was forced to beg a moment's respite^ 
and a prii^ate place for the necessities of nature. 

Caius Oppius^ the friend of Cssar states^ thit 
Pompej treated Quintus Valerius likewise with grert 
inhumanity. For knowing him to be a man of let-' 
ters, and that few were to be compared with him in 
respect of knowledge, he took him (he says) aside; 
and after he had walked with him, till he had satis- 
fled himself upon several points of learning, com- 
manded his servants to drag him to the block. But 
we must be very cautious how we give credit to Op- 
pi us, when he speaks of the friends and enem^ ot 
Csesar. Pompey, indeed, was under the necessity 
of punishing the principal enemies of Sylla» parti- 
cularly when they were publicly taken : but others 
he suffered to escape, and some he even assisted in 
getting off. 

He had resolved to chastise the Himereans for 
attempting to support his enemies, when the orator 
Sthenis told him, ^* He would act unjustly^ if he 
'^ passed by the person that was guilty, and punished 
" the innocent." Pompey asking him, " Who was 
" the guilty person ; " he replied, " I am the man. 
^' I persuaded my friends, and compelled my ene- 
" mies, to take the measures they did/' Pompey, 
delighted with his frank confession and noble spint, 
forgave him first, and subsequently all the people of 
Himera. Being informed that his soldiers committal 
great disorders in their excursions, he sealed up their 
swords, and if any of them broke the seal, he took 
care to have then) punished. 

* The flame, who drew up an Account of the Spanish war. He 
woHalso a hiographcTy and wrote (among others) the Lives of Caius 
Marius, Pompey, and the elder Scipio Africanus. See A. Gell. Tii. 
1-. Souton Jai. Cits. 5% and Vom. de Hist. Lat. i. 67. But his 
woikfl of that kind arc lost. lie was mean enough to compose a 
'\ vmUt*i\ to prove that Ctcsario was not tlic son of Csesar. Many 
h'\ :.>(-ii{)i l1 to him likewise the latter books of the Gallic war, 
which are by others asMii;ned to Hirtius.* 
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Willie he was making these and other regulations 
in-Sicily, he received a decree of the senate and let- 
ters from SjWkj • commanding him to cross over into 
Africa, and to ca^ry on the • war with the. utmost 
vigour against :Domitias ;. who had assembled a much 
iiK>re powerful army than that which Marius had car« 
ried not long fbefore from Africa to Italy, when he 
made himself inaster of Korae, and from a fugitive 
became a tyrant. Pompey soon finished his prepa- 
rstibosfor this expedition ; and leaving the command 
in Sicily to Memmius, his sister^s husband, set sail 
with a hundred and twenty armed vessels, and eight 
hundred store^hips laden with provisions, arms, 
money, and machines of war. Part of his fleet 
landed at Utica^^, and part at Carthage: immediately 
after which, seven thousand of the enemy came over 
to him ; and he had brought over with him six le« 
gions complete. 

Upon his arrival, he met with a whimsical ad- 
venture. Some of his soldiers (it seems) found a 
treasure, and shared considerable sums. The thing 
becoming public, the rest of the troops concluded 
that the place was full of money, which the Cartha- 

flnians had hid there in some time of public distress, 
bmpey therefore could make no use of them for 
several days, as they were searching for treasures : 
and he had nothing to do but to walk about, and 
amuse himself with the sight of so many thousands 
digging and turning up the ground. At last they 
;ave up the point, and bade him lead them wherever 
le pleased, for they were sufficiently punished for 
their folly. 

Domitius advanced to meet him, and ranged his 
troops in order of battle. There happened to be a 
channel between them, craggy, and difficult to pass. 
In the morning likewise it began^ to rain, and the 

'* Hod. Satcor, at the mouth of the river Ba^da, the next city 
in point of magnitude to Carthage, and after it's destruction tlie 
capital of the country. It became afterward additionally eminenty 
as the icene of th^ i ounger Cato's snicidew* 
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time, ordering all those about him to give bintf 
same appellation. Others say, it was given him\ 
the whole army in Africa, but did not generally |Bfr I 
vatl, till it had been authorised bv Sylla. It U GO- 1 
tain, he was himself the last to lake it, and madcM 1 
' use of it till a long time ailerward, when he «■ I 
sent into Spain with the dignity of proconsul againt I 
Sertorius. He then began to sign himself io his Id- I 
ters, and in all his edicts, ' Pompey the Great : ' fa I 
the world had become accustomed to the name, a 
it was no longer invidious. In this respect we mij 1 
justly admire the wisdom of the ancient RomaiH, 
who bestowed upon their eminent men such bononi' 
able names and title:), not only for mihtary achieT^ 
ments, but also for the lofty qualities and arts which 
adorn civil life. Thus the people gave the surnatoe 
of Maximus (i. e. * the Greatest ') to Valerius ", tm 
having reconciled thcin to the senate after a violent 
dissension ; and to Fabius Rullus, for having ex* 
pellcd some persons descended from enfranchised 
slaves'^ who had been admitted into the senate OD 
account of their large fortunes. 

When Pompey arrived at Rome, he demanded a 
triumph, in which he was opposed by Sylla. The 
latter alleged, " That the laws did not allow that 
" honour to any person, who had not been either 
" consul or prator". Hence it was that the first 
*' Scipio, when he returned victorious from greater 
*' wars and conflicts witli the Carthaginians in Spain, 

" Marcus Valerius, brother to Valerius Pubticola the dictator. 
This happened, A. U. C. 260. (Liv. ii. 31.) See also Cic. 
Bnit. 1*. 

" It was not his having expelled the descendents of enfranchised 
slaves t'riim the senate, nor jet his slorioun victories, which pro- 
L'ured for Fal>ius the surname of Maxmma; but his having reduced 
into four tribi's the populace of Homo, who were before dispened 
among the whole, and had thereby too much influence in elections 
and other public alFaira. 'i'hese wore called ' Tribus Urbuus,' 
(I.i*. iv. W.) 

'' Tht.' suiintc. Its Livy informs us (xxxt. 20.], refused L. Corn 
liua Lentuhu a triumph hir the same reason, although they tliau|^ 
hil achieveweiits worthy of that hoDOUr. - 
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.^^ did not demand a triumph ; for he had held nei- 
*^ ther of these offices. If Pompey then (he added) 

who was yet but a beardless youths and who was 

not of age to be admitted into the senate, should 

enter the city in triumph, it would bring an odium 
** both upon the power of the dictator and thehonours 
^' of his mend." These arguments Sylla adduced, in 
order to show him that he would not allow of his 
triumph, and that if he persisted, he would chastise 
his obstinacy. 

Pompey^ not in the least intimidated, bade him 
consider, '^ Th&t more worshipped the rising, than 
^^ the setting sun : " intimating, that his own power 
was increasing, while that of Sylla was upon the de- 
cline. Sylla did not well hear what he said, but per- 
ceiving by the looks and gestures of the company 
that they were struck with the expression, he asked 
what it was ; and when he was informed, in admira- 
tion of Pompey's spirit he cried out, ** Let him 
" triumph ! Let him triumph ! " 

As Pompey perceived a strong spirit of envy and 
jealousy upon this occasion, it is said that, the more 
to mortify those in whom it appeared, he intended 
to have had his chariot drawn by four elephants ; 
for he had brought with him a number from Africa, 
which he had taken from the kings of that country. 
But finding the gate too narrow, he renounced his 
design, and contented himself with horses. 

His soldiers, not having obtained all that they ex- 
pected, were inclined to disturb the procession, but 
he took no pains to satisfy them ; affirming that, ^^ He 
^^ had rather give up his triumph,, than submit to 
" flatter them/' Upon which Servilius, one of the 
most considerable men in Rome, and one who had 
been the most vigorous in opposing his triumph, de- 
dared, " He now found Pompey really* * the Great,* 
" and worthy of the indulgence/' 

There is no doubt that be might then have been 
easily admitted a senator, if he had desired it ; but 
his ambition was to pursue glory in a more uncom-, 
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nor veiled ^ith specious pretences. He immediately 
took up arms, and assembled the disaffected re- 
mains of the factions, which Sylla had not been able 
entirely to suppress. The uncorrupted part of the 
senate, and of the people, indeed, were strongly 
attached to his ccdlegue Catulus, and in respect to 
prudence and justice there was not a man in Rome 
who had a higher character ; but he was more able 
to direct the civil government, than the operations 
of war. The crisis tjierefbre called for Pompey, 
and he did not hesitate a moment which side to take. 
He joined the honest party, and was declared general 
against Lepidus, who by this time had reduced great 
part of Italy and was master of Cisalpine Gaul, 
where Brutus acted for him with a considerable 
force. 

When Pompey took the field, he easily made his 
way in other parts, but he lay a long time before 
Mutina'% which was defended by Brutus. Mean- 
while Lepidus advanced by hasty marches to Rome, 
and sittingdown before it, demanded a second con- 
Biklship. The inhabitants were much alarmed at the 
number of his forces ; but their fears were dissipated 
by a letter from Pompey, in which he assured them, 
that he had terminated the war, without striking a 
blow. For Brutus, whether he betrayed his army, 
or was betrayed by them, had surrendered himsdf 
to Pompey ; and, having received a party of horse 
as an escort, retired to a little town upon the Po. 
Pompey however sent Geminius the next day to 
despatch him, which brought no small stain upon 
his character. Immediately afler Brutus came over 
to him, he bad informed the senate by letter, that 
it was a measure which that general had voluntarily 
adopted ; and yet on the very next day he put him 
to death, and wrote other letters containing heavy 
charges against him. This was the father of that 
Brutus, who in concert with Cassius slew Caesar. 

>5 UlMf . Mod€ML« 



But the son, as appears from tiie Life which we have 
written of liim, bore no resemblance lo the sire, 
either in war or in his death. Lepidiis, being soon 
driven out of Italy, fled into Sardinia ; where he 
died of grief, not in consequence of the ruin of his 
affeirs, but from having accidentally found a billet 
(as we are told) by which he discovered, that his wife 
had dishonoured his bed. 

At that time Sertorius, an officer very different 
from Lcpidus, was in possession of .Spain, and not a 
little formidable to Home itself; all the remains of 
the civil wars being concentrated in iiim. just as io 
a dangerous disease all the vicious humours flow to 
a distempered part. He had already defeated seve- 
ral generals of less distinction, and was then en- 
gaged with Metelhis Pius, a man of great character 
in general, and more particularly in war; but age 
seemed to have abated in iiim that vigour, which is 
necessary for seizing and improving critical occa- 
sions. On the other hand, nothing could exceed 
the ardour and expedition, with which Sertorius 
snatched those occasions from him. He came on 
in the most daring manner, and more like a captain 
of banditti, than a commander of regular forces ; 
annoying with ambuscades, and other unforeseen 
alarms, a champion who proceeded by the common 
rules, and whose skill consisted in the management 
of hcavy-armed forces. 

At this Juncture Pompcy, having an army without 
employment, endeavoured to prevail upon the se- 
nate to send him to Metellus' asNi-^tance. In the 
mean time, Catulus ordered him to disband bift; 
tbrccs ; but lie found various pretences for remail 
ing in arms in the neighbourhood of Home : till i 
last, upon the motion of Lucius Philippus, he ob- 
tained the desired command. On this occasion one 
of the senators, we are told, somewhat surprised at 
the motion, asked him who made it, whether his 
meaning was to send out Ponipey [pro consule] as 
the repreaeutative of a consul ? " No," he replied* 
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but [^pro conmlibuf\ as the representative of con- 
suls : " intimating, by this, the incapacity of both 
the consuls of that year. 

When Pompey arrived in Spain, new hopes were 
excited, as is usual upon the appearance of a new 
general of reputation ; and such of the Spanish na* 
tions, as were not very firmly attached to Serto* 
rius, began to change their opinions, and to go 
over to the Romans. Sertorius then expressed 
himself in a very insolent and contemptuous manner, 
with respect to Pompey ; and said, " He should 
want no other weapons than a rod and a ferula 
to chastise the boy with, were it not that he feared 
** the old woman;** meaning Metellus. In fact how- 
ever it was Pompey, of whom he was afraid, and on 
his account he carried forward his operations with 
much greater caution. For Metellus had fallen into 
a course of luxury and pleasure, which no one could 
have expected, and changed his soldier-like simpli* 
city for a life of pomp and parade. Hence Pompey 
gained additional honour and interest, for he culti^^ 
vated plainness and frugality more than ever; 
though he had not, in that respect, much to correct 
in himself, being naturally sober and regular in his 
desires. 

The war appeared in many forms; but nothing 
affected him so much as the loss of Lauron, which 
Sertorius took before his eyes *^ Pompey thought 
he had blocked up the enemy, and spoke of it in 
high terms ; when suddenly he found himself sur«« 
rounded, and being afraid of moving, had the morti- 
fication to see the city laid in ashes in his presence. 
In an engagement however near Valencia he defeated 
Herennius and Perpenna, officers of considerable 
rank, who had sided with Sertorius and acted as 
his lieutenants, and killed above ten thousand of 
their men. 

Elated with this advantage, he hastened to attack 

'<5 See the life of Sertorius, p. 24, and not. (70)«* 
VOL. IV. L 
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Sertorius, that Metellus might have no share in the 
victory. He found him near the river Sucro, and 
they engaged about the close of day. Both were 
afraid that Metellus should come upj Pompey anx- 
ious to tight alone, and Sertorius to have but one gene- 
ral to fight with. The issue of the battle was doubl- 
iul, one wing in each array being victorious. But ol' 
the two generals Sertorius gained the higher ho- 
nour, for he routed the battalions which oppoeed 
him. As for Pompey, he was attacked on Itorse- 
back by one of the enemy's infantry, a man of ^■ 
gantic size. While they were closely engaged with 
their swords, the strokes happened to light on eacli 
other's hand, but with different success ; Pompev 
receiving only a slight wound, whereas he lopped olf 
the hand of the other. Numbers then fell upon 
Pompey, for his troops in that quarter were already 
broken : but he unexpectedly escaped, by relin- 
quishing his horse with it's gold trappings and other 
valuable lurniture to the barbarians, who quarrelled 
about the division of the spoil. 

Next morning at break of day, both again drew 
up to decide the victorj', to which both laid claim. 
But upon Metellus' arrival Sertorius retired, and his 
army dispersed. Nothing was more common than 
for fits forces to disperse in that manner, and after- 
ward to reunite ; so that he was often seen wander- 
ing about alone, and as often like a torrent swelled 
by sudden rains, advancing again at the head of a 
hundred and fif^y thousand men. 

After the battle, Pompey went to wait upon Me- 
tellus; and upon approaching him ordered nislictors 
to lower liie fasces, by way of compliment to Metel- 
lus, as his superior. But Metellus would not sufier 
it : and indeed in all respects he behaved to Pompey 
with the utmost politeness, assuming nothing on 
account of his consular dignity or his seniority, ex- 
cept when they encamped together, to give the pa- 
role. And they had frequently separate camps; for 
the. enemy by his artful and various i 
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making ^ i^pqpevance at different places almost at 
the same instant^ and by drawing them from one 
action to another, obligea them to divide their forces. 
He cut off their provisions^ he laid waste their 
country^ he made himself master of the sea: the con- 
sequence of which was^ that they were both com- 
pelled to quit their own provinces, and to have re- 
course to those of others for supplies. 

Pompey, baviBfi exhausted most of his own for- 
tune in support of the war^ applied to the senate for 
money to pay the troops ; declaring, that he would 
return with nis army into Italy, if they did not send 
it him; LucuUus, who was then consul, though he 
was upon bad terms with Pompey, took care to fur- 
nish him with the money as speedily as possible ^^ ; 
because he wished himself to be employed in the 
Mithridatic war, and was therefore afraid to give 
Pompey a pretext for leaving Sertorius and solicit- 
ing the command against Mithridates, which was a 
more honourable and yet appeared a less di£Scult 
commission. 

In the mean time Sertorius was assassinated by his 
own officers ; and Perpenna, who was at the head of 
the conspirators, attempted to supply his place. He 
had indeed the same troops, the same magazines^ 
and the same supplies ; but he had not the same un- 
derstanding, to make a proper use of them. Pom- 
pey immediately took the field, and having received 
intelligence that Perpenna was much embarrassed in 
Ids measures, threw out ten cohorts as a bait for him, 
with orders to spread themselves over the plain* 
Then, as soon as Perpenna had engaged in the pur« 

'7 See the life of Lucullus, VoL III. p. S33. Sertorius' death, 
mentioned below, took place three years after the consulship of 
Lucullus, B. C. 73. The subsequent account of Pompey's conduct, 
widi regard to Perpenna's papers, recurs in the Life of Sertorius, 
p. 36.: as does that of his * cutting up the Servile war by the 
roots ' in the life of Crassus, Vol. III. Throuf^hout the biographies 
indeed of the three members of the First tnumvirate, occur (as 
mieht naluraUy be expected) firequent co-incidenceS| which it may 
suffice OBoe for sO to huwe suggjistad. in this plade. * 

l2 
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suit of them, he suddenly made his appearance with 
the main body, attacked and entirely defeated him. 
Most of the officers fell in the battle ; Perpenna 
himself was taken prisoner, and brought to Pompey, 
■who commanded him to be put to death. Neverthe- 
less, Pompey is not to be accused of ingratitude, 
neither arc we to suppose him (as some will have it) 
forgetful of the services, which he had received from 
that officer in Sicily. On the contrary, he acted 
with a wisdom and dignity of mind, which proved 
very salutary to the public. Perpenna, having gotten 
the papers of Sertorius into his hands, showed him 
letters, by which some of the most powerful men in 
Home, who were desirous to raise fresh commotions 
and overturn the establishment, had invited Serto- 
rius into Italy. But Pompey, fearing that those let- 
ters migiit excite greater wars even than that which 
he was then on the point of finishing, put Perpenna 
to death, and burned the papers without ha\-ing 
given them a perusal. He stayed just long enough 
in Spain to compose the troubles, and to remove 
such uneasiness as might tend to bicak the peace; 
after which he marched back to Italy, where he ac- 
cidentally arrived, juit as the Servile War was at it's 
height. 

- CrassHS who had llic command in tiiat war, upoa 
the arrival of Pompey, (who, he tearcd, might snatch 
the laurels from his brow), resolved to come to a 
battle, hoivever hazardous it might prove. He suc- 
ceeded, and killed twelve thousand three hundred 
of the enemy. Yet fortune, in some sort, interwove 
this witli the honours of Pompey ; for he killed five 
thousand of the slaves, whom he fell in with, as they 
were flying after the battle. Upon which, to be bc- 
ibreliaiid with Crassus, he wrote lo the senate, " That 
" CraKsys had indeed beaten the gladiators in a 
** pitched battle, but that he himself had cut up the 
*' war by the roots." The Romans took a pleasure 
in speaking of this one among another, ou account 
of the' - - S' ■ • ■ . - 



heir regaid for Pompey; which was such, 
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no part of the success in Spain against Sertorius w^s 
ascribed by a single individual, either in jest or 
earnest, to any but Pompey. 

Yet these honours, and this high veneration for 
the raan, were mixed with some fears and jealousies, 
that he would not disband his army ; but treading in 
Sylla's steps raise himself to sovereign power, and 
maintain himself in it by the sword ^^. Hence the 
number of those, who went out of fear to meet him 
and congratulate him upon his return, was equal to 
that of those who went out of love. But when he 
had removed this suspicion, by declaring that he 
would dismiss his troops immediately after the tri- 
umph, there remained only one more subject for 
envious tongues, viz. that he paid more attention to 
the commons, than to the senate ; and that, in order 
to win the affections of the people, he had determined 
to re-establish the authority of the tribunes, which 
Sylla had destroyed. This was true : For there 
never was any thing upon which thiey so much set 
their hearts, or so extravagantly coveted, as to see 
the tribunitial power restored. So that Pompey 
deemed it a peculiar happiness, that he had an op- 
portunity of bringing that affair about; knowing 
that, if any one should he beforehand with him in 
this design, he should never find any other means 
of making so agreeable a return for the people's re- 
gard. 

A second triumph was decreed him'^ together 

'^ Cicero, in his Epistles to Attlcus, says, Pompey made no my- 
stery of this unjustifiable ambition. The passages are remarkable : 
Mirandum enim in modum Cneius noster Syllant regni similitudinem 
concupivit : £t^&-( o-«( Aiy«f, nihil iUe unquam minus obscuri tuUt. 
(viL 9.) And agaiq. Hoc turpe Cneius noster biennio ante cogitavit 5 
ita syllalurit animus ejuSy et proscripturit. (lb. 10.) Hence we see 
how happy it was for Rome, that in the civil wars Caesar, and not 
Pompey, proved the conaueror. 

'5> He triumphed toward the end of A. U. C. 682, and at the same 
time was declared consul for the year ensuing. This was a pecu- 
liar honour, to gain the consulate without having first borne the sub* 
offdinat^ offices ; but his two triumphs, and his great serviceSi ex« 
cused that deviation from Uie common r^le8. 
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with the consulship. But these were not considered, 
as the most extraordinary instances of his power. 
The strongest proof of his greatness was that Cras- 
sus, the richest, the most eloquent, and the moat 
powerful man in the administration, wlio used to 
look down upon Ponipey and all the world, did not 
venture to solicit the consulship without having first 
asked his leave. Pompey who liad long heen wish. 
ing for an opportunity to lay him under an obliga- 
tion, received the application with pleasure, and 
made strong interest with the people in his behalf; 
declaring, that he should take their giving him 
Crassus for a collegue as kindly as their iavour to 
himself. 

Yet after their election, they disagreed in every- 
thing, and were embroiled in all their measures. 
Crassus had the greatest interest with the senate, 
and Pompey with the people. For he had restored 
to them the tribunitia) power, and had suffered a law 
to be enacted, that judges should again be appointed 
out of the equestrian order '^. The spectacle, how- 
ever, the most agreeable to the people was Ponipey 
himself, when he went to claim his exemption from 
serving in the wars. It was the custom for a Roman 
knight, when he had served the time prescribed by 
law, to lead his horse into the Forum, before the 
two magistrates called censors ; and after having 
given an account of the generals and other officers 
under whom he had made his campaigns, and of his 
own actions in them, to demand his discharge. Upon 
these occasions they received proper marks of ho- 
nour or disgrace, according to their behaviour. 

Gellius and Lentulus were then censors, and had 
taken their seats in a manner which became their 
dignity, to review the whole equestrian order; when 
Pompey was seen at a distance, with all the badges 



*° L. A.urel)iu Cotta carried ihat point, when I' 
and Ilutarch wyt ' a|;ain,' l>tcaiue Caiiu GracchuE tutd cuuveyi 
UiU privile^ to (be knifthu fifty yean before. 
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of his office as consul, leading his horse by the bridle. 
As soon as he was near enough to be observed by 
the censors, he ordered his lictors to make an open- 
ing, and advanced with his horse in hand to the foot 
of the tribunal. The people were struck with ad- 
miration, and a profound silence took place : at the 
same time a joy, mingled with reverence, was visible 
in the countenances of the censors, the elder of 
whom addressed him as follows; ^^ Pompey the 
*• Great, I demand of you, whether or not you have 
*• served all the campaigns required by law ?" With 
a loud voice he replied, ^^ I have served them all ; 
<< and all under myself as generalissimo/' The peo- 
ple were so charmed with this answer, that there 
was no end of their acclamations. At last the cen- 
sors rose up, and conducted Pompey to his bouse, 
to indulge the multitude, who followed him with the 
loudest plaudits. 

When the end of the consulship approached, and 
his difference with Crassus was daily increasing, 
Caius Aurelius ^^ a man of the equestrian order, who 
had never intermeddled with state-afiairs, one day 
after the people were met in full assembly ascended 
the Rostra, and said ; ^^ Jupiter had appeared to him 
*^ in a dream, and commanded him to acquaint the 
^^ consuls, that they must take care to be reconciled 
** before they laid down their office." Pompey stood 
still, and held his^ace; but Crassus went up and 
gave him his hand, and saluted him in a friendly 
manner. At the same time, he addressed the people 
as follows: " There is nothing, my fellow-citizens, 
^^ in mv judgement, dishonourable or mean in making 
" the nrst advances to Pompey, whom you dignified 
** with the title of * the Great,' when he was yet but 

a beardless youth, and to whom you voted two 

triumphs before he was a senator." Thus recon- 
ciled, they laid down the consulship. 

Crassus continued his former mode of life i but 

" Ovatius Aurelius. 
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ships, but islands and maritime towtis. Many per- 
sons distinguished for their wealth, birth, and capa^ 
city embarked with them, and a^bisted in their de- 
predations, as if their employment had been worthy 
the ambition of men of honour. They had in various 
places arsenals, ports, and watch-towers^ all strongly 
fortified. Their fleets were not only extremely well- 
manned, supplied with skilful pilots, and fitted for 
their business by their lightness and celerity: but there 
was a parade of vanity about them, more mortifying 
than tiieir strength, in gilded sterns, purple canopies, 
and plated *oars; as if they took a pride, and 
triumphed in their villainy. Music resounded, and 
drunken revels were exhibited on every coast. 
Here generals were made prisoners ; and there the 
cities, which the pirates had seized upon, were pay« 
ing their ransom, to the great disgrace of the Ro- 
man power. The number of their galleys amounted 
to a thousand, and the cities taken to four hundred. 

Temples, which till then had stood inviolably sa- 
cred, became subject to their rapine. They ruined 
that of Apollo at Claros, that where he was wor- 
shipped under the title of Didymaaus ^, that of the 
Cabiri in Samothrace, that of Ceres '^^ at Hermiona, 
that of ^sculapius at Epidaurus, those of Neptune 
in the Isthmus, at Taenarus, and in Calauria, those 
of Apollo at Actium and in the isle of Leucas, and 

^3 So called from Didyme, in the territories of Miletus, in Ionia. 
Claros was an island in the Ionian, and Samothrace in the JEgean 
sea .♦ 

^* Pausanias (Lacon. iii. 14.) informs us, the Lacedaemonians 
worship Ceres under the name of ' Chthonia ;' and (Corinth, ii. 35.) 
he gives us the origin of that name : ^ The Arsiyes say, that Chtho- 
nia the daughter of Colontas, having been saved from a conflagcation 
by Ceres and conveyed to Hermiona, built a temple to that goddess, 
who was worshipped there under the name of Chthonia.' (L.) Her- 
miona and Epidaurus were both cities in Argolis : Taenarus, a pro- 
montory in Laconia, hod. Cape Matapan ; Calauria, a small island 
near Crete ; Actium stood on the Gulf of Ambracia ; Leucas lay at 
H little distance to the south ; and Samos was situated in an island of 
^e san^e nan^e, off the Ionian coast** 



those of Juno at Saraos, Argos, and the promon- 
tory of Lacioium **. 

They likewise offered strange sacrifices (those of 
Olympus, I mean"*) and celebrated certain secret 
Mysteries, among which those of Mithra, originallr 
instituted by them, continue to this day ^". They 
nM only insulted the Romans at sea> but infested 
the great roads ^i^d plundered the villas near the 
coast: They carried off Sextilius and Beilinjus, two 
praetors, in their purple robes, with all their se^ 
vants and lictors. They seized the daughter of An- 
tony, a man who had been honoured with a trintnpb, 
fts she wan going to her country-house^^, and he was 
forced to pay a large ransom for her release. 

But the most contemptuous circumstance was, 
when they hud taken a prisoner, and he cried out 
that he wag a Roman and told them his name, they 
pretended t() be struck with terror, smote their 
thighs, and fell upon their knees to beg his pardon. 
The poor man, seeing them thus bumble in their en- 
treaties, supposed them in earnest, and promised he 
would forgive them : for some were so oBicious as to 
put on his shoes, and others to help him on with bis 
gown, that his quality might not again be mistaken. 
When they had carried on this farce, and enjoyed it 
for some time, they let a ladder down into the sea, 
and bade hira " go in peace;" and if he rel^sed to 
do it, they pushed liim off the deck, and drowned 
htm. 
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■* TIic printed U-xt gives us thi 
nium,' but two MUS. read ' Laclniuin.' 
Lacinia, xlii. 'iS, &c. &c. See also Cic. 

'* Not m»unt Olympue, but Llie city of that name, near 
in Pamphylia, whicH was one of the rcccptaoleit of the pirates 
What AOtt of lacriflcci th«y uKed to offer there, is not known. 

■T According (o Herodotus, the Pcrsiaue worahipptd Veniu un- 
dar the name of Mithres or Mithra ; but the sua, which In un obwct 
of adoration in that country, is here probably meant by this moti, m 
il'i veraocular iignificntion is ' Lora.' 

*• At Ml(,-ti.im. Set Cic. pro. Leg. Manil. 12. 
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Tbdr power extended over the whole Tuscaa 
sea,, so that the Romans found their trade and navi- 
gation entirely intercepted : in consequence of which 
their markets were ill supplied, and they had reason 
to apprehend a famine. This, at last, made them 
project sending Pompey to clear the sea of pirates. 
Gabinius <me of Pompey's intimate friends proposed 
the decree^, which created him, not admiral but 
monarch, and invested him with absolute power. 
It bestowed upon him the empire of the sea as far 
as the pillars of Hercules, and of the land for four 
hundreid furlongs from the coasts. There were few 
parts of the B^man empire, which this commission 
did not include ; it comprehended likewise the most 
considerable of the barbarous nations, and the most 
powerful kings. Beside this, he was empowered to 
choose out of the senators fifteen lieutenants to act 
under him, in such districts and with such authority 
as he should appoint. He was to take from the 
quaestors, and other public receivers, what money he 

? leased, and equip a fleet of two hundred saU. 
^he number of marine forces, of mariners, and of 
rowers was left entirely to his discretion. 

When this decree was read in the assembly, the 
people accepted it with inconceivable pleasure. 
The most respectable part of the senate saw, indeed, 
that such an absolute and unlimited power was above 
envy, but they considered it as a real object of fear. 
They all therefore, except Caesar, opposed it's pass- 
ing into a law. That chieftain was for it, not out of 
regard to Pompey, but in order to insinuate himself 
into the good graces of the people, whom he had 
long been courting. The rest were very severe in 
their expressions against Pompey ; and one of the 

^9 This law was made A. U. C. 686. The crafty tribune, when 
he proposed it, did not name Pompey. That general was now 
in the thirty-ninth year of his age. His friend Gabinius, as ap» 
pears from Cicero (De Pror. Comilar.), was a man of infamous 
character. 
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^vM*** r^nturing to say **, ^ If he imitates Roonla^ 
-^ Kl^ ^tll not escape his fiite/' incurred the ride df 
>e<^ M^^ i" pieces by the populace. 

\iticu Cntulus indeed rose up to speak against tk 
)h^^ \mt of reverence for his person, thej ixdtend 
l\» huu with great attention. After he had £recfy 
(fivvu Potnpey all due honour, and said oiuch inUi 
yaniMUi he advised them to spare him, and not ti 
v\)H>Qio such a man to so many dangers ; ** for wbt 
^^ other will you have/' said be, ^^ if you should Im 
^' him ? ** With one voice they exclaimed, ** Your* 
^« ncif.*' Finding his arguments had no eflfectt be 
retired. Upon this, Roscius mounted the RostmSt 
but not one of them would listen to him. He made 
iigns to them however, with his fingers, that tbqr 
should not appoint Pompey alone, but gi\'e him a 
CoUegue. Incensed at the proposal they aet op 
such a shout, that a crow which was flying over the 
Forum, was stunned with the force of it and fell 
down among the crowd ^\ Hence we may conclude, 
that when birds fail upon such occasions, it is not be- 
cause the air is so divided with the shock, as to 
leave a vacuum; but rather because the sound 
strikes them like a blow, when it ascends with such 
force, and produces so violent and so surge-like an 
agitation. 

The assembly then broke up, without having come 
to any resolution. Upon the day appointed for re- 
ceiving their suffrages, Pompey retired into the 
country; and on learning that the decree was 
passed, he returned to the city by night, in order to 
prevent the envVf which the multitudes of people 
coming to meet him would have excited. Early the 
next morning, however, he made his appearance, 
and attended the sacrifice. After which he sum- 

3* The consuls of this year were Calpumius Piso, and Actlius 
Glnbrio. 

** Another instance of this we have in the life of Flaniinius» 
Vol. in. p. 4-^. 
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moned an assembly, aiitl obtained a grant of almost 
as much morel as the first decree had bestowed. • He 
was empowered tafit out five hundred galleys, and 
to raise an army of a hundred and twenty thousand 
foot, and five thousand horse, i- Twenty-four sena- 
•tors were selected, who had all been generals or 
praetors, and were appointed his lieutenants. ; and he 
had two quaestors allowed. As the price ^ provi- 
sions immediately fell, the people were highly 
pleased, and it gave them occasion to 'sAy, ** That 
** the very name of Pompey had t^rmin^ted the 
** war.*' 

In pursuance of his charge, he divided the whole 
Mediten:anean into thirteen parts, appointing a lieu- 
tenant for each, and assigning him a squadron. By 
thus stationing his fleets in all quarters, he enclosed 
the pirates as it were in a net, took great numbers 
of them, and brought them into harbbur. Such of 
their vessels as had got out in time, and could es- 
cape the general chace, retired to Cilicia, like so 
many bees into a hive.* Against these he proposed 
to go himself, with sixty of his best galleys ; but he 
resolved first to scour the Tuscan sea, and the coasts 
of Africa, Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily of all pira- 
tical adventurers ; which he efiected in forty days *, 
by his own indefatigable endeavours and those of his 
lieutenants. As the consul Piso however was in- 
.dulging his malignity at home, in wasting his stores 
and discharging his seamen, he sent his fleet round 
to Brundusium, and went himself by land through 
Tuscany to Rome. 

As soon as the people were informed of his ap- 
proach, they sallied out in crowds to receive him, 
in the same manner as they had done a few days be- 
fore, to conduct him on his way. Their extraordi- 
nary joy was owing to the unexpected speed, with 
which he had executed his commission, and to the 
superabundant plenty which reigned in the markets. 

• See p. 152. not. (22.) '. , .. . 
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For this reason Piso was in danger of being depowd 
from the consulship, and Gabinius had a decree 
ready drawn up for that purpose : but Pompey 
would not suffer him to bring it forward. On the 
contrary his speech to the people was full of candour; 
and after having provided such things as he wanted, 
he set ofi' for Brundusium, and put to sea again. 
Tliough he was straitened for time, and in his haste 
sailed past many cities without stopping, yet he 
went ashore at Athens, entered the town, and sst 
cri6ced to the gods ; after which he addressed the 
people, and tlicn prepared immediately to re- 
embark. As he went out of the gate, he observed 
two inscriptions, each comprised in one line : Thst 
within the gate was. 

But knotr thyself a mftn, and be a god ^'. ^^M 

That without, "^H 

We wish'd, adored ; we saw, and we attend. 

Some of the pirates, who yet traversed the sea^ 
made their submission ; and as he treated them ill l 
humane manner, when he had them and their sfaipi 
in his power, others entertained hopes of siimltr 
kindness, and avoiding his lieutenants surrendered 
themselves to Pompey, with their wives and chiL 
dren. These were all spared ; and it was principaUy 
by their means, that he detected and seized many, 
who had been guilty of unpardonable crimes, and 
therefore still concealed themselves. 

Still however there remained a great number, snd 
indeed the most powerful part of these corsairs, who 
sent their families, treasures, and useless hands into 
castles and strong fortresses upon Mount Taurus. 
They then manned their ships, and waited for 
Pompey at Coracesiiim in Cilicia. A battle ensued, 
and the pirates were defeated ; after which, they re- 
tired into the fort. But they had not been long be- 

»• Dit U miHoren qitodgtrit, imperi!- (Heir. Od. III. vi.)* 
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sieged, before they capitulated aod surreodered 
themselves, together with the cities aod islands 
which they had cooquered and fortified, and which 
by their works as well as their situation were nearly 
impregnable. Thus the war was finished within 
three months at the fiirthest, and the whole force of 
the pirates destroyed*. 

Beside the other vessels, Pompey took ninety 
ships with beaks of brass, and. his prisoimr s amount* 
ed to twenty thousand. Those he did not choose 
to put to death ; yet at the same time he thought it 
wrong to sufier them to. disperse, because they wece 
not only numerous, but warlike and necessitous^ 
and therefore would probably re-unite and cause flip 
ture trouble. He reflected, that man- is by natore 
neither a savage nor an unsocial creature, and that 
when he becomes so, it is by vices contrary to n^ 
ture : yet that even then he may be humanised by 
changing his place of abode, and accustoming him 
to a new manner of life ; as beasts which are natih 
rally wild put oS their fierceness, when they are 
kept in a domestic way. He determined, there^ 
fore, to remove the pirates to a considerable distance 
from the sea ^\ and bring them to taste the sweets 
of civil life, by living in cities and by the culture of 
the ground. With this view he placed some of them 
in the little towns of Cilicia, which were almost de- 
solate, and which received them with pleasure, be- 
cause at the same time he gave them an additional 
proportion of lands. He repaired the city of Soli ^, 
which had lately been dismantled and deprived, of 
it's inhabitants by Tigranes king of Armenia, and 
peopled it with a number of these corsairs. The 

33 This project is higlily coramended by Flor. iiL 6.* 



Athenians, who quickly lost the purity of their Attic dialect, that 
the name ^ solecism/ cnaracterisUc of certain barbarisms of lan^ 
guage, was derived.* 



remainder, a considerable body, he planted in Dyn 
a city of Achaia, which though it had a large ami 
fruitful territory, was in want of inhabitants. 

Such, as looked upon I'ompey with envy, found 
fault with these proceedings ; but his conduct with 
respect to Metelms, in Crete, was far from agreeable 
to his best friends. This was a relation of that Me- 
tellus, who had commanded in conjunction with him 
in Spain; and lie had been sent into Crete, some 
time before Pompey was employed in this war. For 
Crete was, next after Cilicia, the greatest nursery of 
the pirates. Mctetliis had destroyed many nests of 
them tticre ; and the remainder, who were at this 
time besieged by him, suppliantly adch-essert them- 
selves to Pompey, and invited him into the island as 
included in his commission, and falling within that 
distance from the sea, to which he was autliorlsed to 
carry his arms. He listened to their application, and 
by letter enjoined Metcllus to take no farther stops 
in the war. At the same time he ordeicd the cities 
of Crete not to obey that general, but Lucius Octa- 
vius one of his own lieutenants, whom he sent to take 
the command. 

Octavius went in among the besieged, and fought 
on their side: a circumstance which rendered 
Pompey not only odious, but ridicidous. For what 
could be more absurd, than to suffer himself to be 
80 blinded by his envy and jealousy of Metcllus, 
as to lend his name and authority to a crew of profli- 
gale wretches, to be used as a kind of amulet for their 

{)reservation I Achilles was thought to behave not 
ike a man, but like a frantic youtli, carried away by 
an extravagant passion itir fame, when he made signs 
to his troops not to touch Hector, 



But Pompey fought for tlie common enemies of 
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mankind, in order to deprive a prsetof, who was 
labouring to destroy them^ of the honours of a 
triumph. Metellus however pursued his operationts, 
till he took the pirates, and put them all to death. 
As for Octavius, he exposed him in the camp as an 
object of contempt, and loaded him with reproaches, 
after which he dismissed him. 
^ When intelligence was brought to Rome that the 
war with the pirates was finished, and that Pompey 
was bestowing his leisure upon visiting the cities, 
Manilius one of the tribunes of the people proposed 
a' decree, transferring to him all the provinces and 
-forces under Lucullus, and adding likewise Bithy- 
nia, which was at that time governed by Glabrio. 
It directed him to carry on the war against Mithri- 
dates and Tigranes, for which purpose he was also 
•to retain his naval command. This was subjecting 
at once the whole Roman empire to one man. For 
the provinces, which the former decree did not be- 
stow upon him, viz. Phnrgia, Lycaonia, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Cilicia, the Lpper Colchis, and Arme- 
nia, were granted by this; together with all the 
forces, which under Lucullus hiui defeated Mithri* 
dates and Tigranes. 

By this law, Lucullus was deprived of the honours 
which he had dearly earned, and was superseded ra- 
ther in his triumph, than in the war ; but that was 
not, what afiected the patricians the most deeply. 
They were persuaded, indeed, that Lucullus had 
been treated with injustice and ingratitude ; but it 
was a lAuch more painful circumstance, to observe 
in the hands of Pompey a power, which they could 
call fay no other name uan that of ^ tyranny ^/ 

^ * W« hsve M lat thai,' nidtbejr, 'aiarerelgn; the republic 
b d u n g ed into a maomtkr : the lenricei 0^ LocuJliay tht hoooar 
of Gkbm and Hardm^ tvo acoloot and woiihy se&aion, are to be 



to the promoCuiD ot Pompej. Sf iia never carKcd iLs /»> 
io fiv M tloft.* Two great oeij tp^ke :& ftroor of tLi; iav 
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They tlierefore exhorted and encourage 
to oppose tiie law, and maintain their liberty. Yet 
when the time came, their fear of the people pre- 
vailed, and no one spoke upon the occasion except 
Catulua. He urged many arguments against the 
bill : and when he found they had no enect upon 
the commons, he addressed himself to the senators, 
and frequently exhorted them from the Rostrum, " to 
*' seek^' some mountain, as their ancestors had done, 
** some rock whither they might fly for the prescrv>> 
*' tion of their liberty." 

The bill however, it is said, was passed by all 
tribes, and almost the same universal authority c< 
ferred upon Pompey in his absence, which Sylla was 
able to gsiin only by the sword, and by carrying war 
into the bowels of his country. "When Pompey re- 
ceived the letters which notitied liis iiigh promotion, 
and his friends who happened to be present congratu- 
lated him on the occasion, he knit his brows (we are 
told), smote his thigh, and expressed himself, m if 
he was already overburthened and wearied with the 
weight of power ^^ : *' Alas ! and is there then no end 
*' of my conflicts? How much better would it have 
*' been, to remain one of the undistinguished many, 
" than to be perpetually engaged in war ? Shall I 
** never be able to fly from envy to a rural retreat, 
*' and conjugal endearments ?" Even his friends were 
unable to bear the dissimulation of this speech. 

than that of Caiulus and the senate: and the latter iraa delighted 
to lec the pi-ople insen&ibly low that republican Bpirit and love of 
liberty, which might one day obstruct ]m *uit desigiii. 

1' In this, Oh CatutiiB vae addressing him sell' to the senaton, he 
alludes mure prohahly (according to M. Diuoul) to the retreat into 
the Capitol at the lime of the irruption of the Gauls, than to the »e- 
ccMion of the plebeians to the Motu Sacer ; though ilie latter, ia J 
it's accompanying circom stances, aeeiiit to bear a itronger analog^* 
to the caae in question.* 

'• la it poMible to read ihis, without recollecting tiic t 
ractcr of our liichard III .^ 

Alas I why would you hc'ap theve cures m 
I ank unfit for ttate and inajctity ; — Ac. 

Sluiksp.Itich.UI.aT 
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They knew^ tint the flame of his native ambition 
and lust of power was blown up to a greater height 
by the difference between himself and LucuUus, and 
that he rejoiced the more in the present preference 
upon that account 

But his actions speedily unmasked the man. He 
catBsed pilUk notice to be given in all places within 
his commission, that the Roman troops were to re- 
pair to him, as well as the kings and princes their 
allies. Wherever he went, he annulled LucuUusf 
acts, remitting the fines which he had imposed, and 
taking away the rewards which he had bestowed* 
In short, he let slip no opportunity of showing the 
partisans of that general, that all his authority was 
gone. 

Of this treatment LucuUus naturally complained ; 
atid their common friends were of opinion, that it 
would be best far them to have an interview ; ac- 
txirdingly, they met in Galatia. As they had both 
given distinguished proofs of military merit, the 
Uctors had entwined the rods of each with laurel. 
LucdUus had marched through a country full of 
flourishing groves, but Pompey's route had led him 
through chill and naked wastes. His laurels, there* 
ftre, were parched and withered ; which LucuUus' 
attendants no sooner observed, than they freely sup<> 
plied them with fresh ones, and crowned his fasces 
with than. This seemed to be an omen, that 
Fompey would bear away the honours and rewards 
of LocaUus' victories.* LucuIIus had been consul 
before Pompey, and was the older man, but Pom* 
pey's two triumi^ gave him die advantage in pcnnt 
of dignity. 

Tbetr interview had, at first, the appearance of 
much politeness and coartesy. They began with 
motaal compliments and coi^ratnlationf : But they 
•oon lost s^lht even irf'caiidoar and moderation, and 
proceeded to scurrility; Fompey reproaching Ia^ 
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cullus with lust of money, and LucuIIus accusing 
Pompey of lust of power, insomuch that their friends 
found it difficult to prevent violence. After tliis, 
Ivucullus bestowed upon his friends and foUowen 
lands ill Galatia, as a conquered country, and made 
other considerable grants. But Pompey, who en- 
camped at a little distance from him, declared that 
he would not suffer his orders to be carried into exe- 
cution ; and seduced all his soldiers, except sixteen 
Iiundred who (he knew) were so mutinous that they 
would be as unserviceable to himself, as they bad 
been ill-affected to their old general. Nay, he 
scrupled not to disparage LucuIIus* conduct, and to 
represent his actions in a despicable light. '* Hb 
*' battles," he said, " had been only mock-battles, 
" and lie had fought with nothing but the shadows of 
" kings : for himself it was reserved to contend with 
" real strength, and well-disciphned armies ; since 
" Mithridates bad now betaken himself to swords 
" and shields, and learned Iiow to make a proper use 
•* of his cavalry." 

On the other hand, LucuIIus defended himself 
by observing, " That it was nothing new to Pom- 
" pey, to fight with phantoms and shadows of war : 
" for, like a dastardly bird, he had been accus- 
" tomed to prey upon those whom he had not 
" kUled, and to tear the poor remains of a dying 
*' opposition. Thus he had arrogated to himscli the 
** conquest of Sertoriiis, of Lepidus, and of Sparta- 
*' cus, which originally belonged to Metellus, to 
" Catulus, and to Craasus. He was not surprised 
** therefore, that he was now come to claim the ho- 
" nour of finishing the wars of Armenia and Pontus, 

- *' after he had thrust himself into a triumph over the 
" fugitive slaves." 

In a little time, LucuIIus departed for Rome i 
and Pompey having secured tlie sea from Phoenicia 
to the Bosporus, marched in quest of Mithridates, 
who had an army of thirty thousand foot and two 

' thousand horse, but durst not risk an engagemeaU 
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Thsii prince was in possession of a strong and se^ 
cure post upon a mountain, which he quitted upon 
Pompey's approach, because it was destitute of 
water. Pompey encamped in the same place : and 
conjecturing from the nature of the plants and the 
crevices in the mountain that springs might be found, 
he ordered a number of wells to be dug, and the 
camp was in a short time plentifully supplied with 
water ^« He was not a little surprised, that this had 
never occurred to Mithridates, during the whdle 
time of his lying there encampedi^ 

Pompey now followed him to b& new camp, and 
drew a line of circumvallation round him. Mithri* 
dates- stood a siege of forty^five days; after which 
he found means to steal off with his best troops, hav"- 
ing first killed all the sick and disabled. Pompey 
overtook him near the Euphrates, and encaniped 
6ver*again8t him ; but, fearing he might pass the ri* 
ver unperceived, he drew out his troops at midnight. 
At that time Mithridates is said to have had a dream, 
prefiguring what was to befai him. He thought he* 
was upon the Pontic sea sailing with a favourable 
windi and in sight of the Bosporus; so that he feli* 
citated his fUends in the ship, like a man perfectly 
Mik and already id harbour. But suddenly he be- 
held himself in the most destitute condition, swim- 
ming upon a piece of wreck. While he was in all 
the agitation, which this dream produced, his friends 
awakened him with the information that Pompey 
l)ras at hand. He was consequently under a neces- 
sity of fighting for his camp, and his generals drew 
up the fi^rces with all possible expedition. 

Pompey, seeing them prepared, was loth to risk a 
battle in the dark. He thought it sufficient to have 
surrounded them, so as to prevent their flight ; and 
what inclined him still more to wait for day-light, was 

^9 Paulus JEmilius had done the tame thing long befgrei in (he 
Macedonian war. See his Life, VoL II. 
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the consideration, that his troops were much 
than those of the enemy. The oMest of his t^i 
however entreated him to proceed immediately i| 
the attack, and at last prevailed- It was not, n 
deed, very dark ; for the moon, though near her 
setting, gave li^ht enough to distinguish objects. 
But it v/m a great disadvantage to the king's troo] 
that she was so low, and on the backs of the 
mans; because she projected their shadows ao 
before them, that the others could form no just 
timate of their distance, but thinking thera 
hand, darted their javelins before they could do 
execution. 

The Romans, perceiving their mistake, advanced 
to the charge with all the alarm of voices. This 
threw the enemy into such consternation, that tl 
made not the least stand, and vast numbers w 
slain in their flight. They lost above ten thousai 
men, and their camp was taken. Mithridates liii 
self broke through the Romans with eight hundi 
horse in the beginning of the engagement. Tl 
corps, however, did not follow him far betb^e 
dispersed, and left iiim with only three of hia 
pie ; one of whom was his concubine Hypsicratia,! 
woman of such a masculine and daring spirit, ti| 
the king used to call her ' Hypsicrates.* Mount) 
and Bttired like a Persian cava!ier, she di<l noC 
the least complain of the length of their jouroieSi^ 
though in addition to the fatigue of them she waited 
upon the king, and look care of his horse, till they 
reached the castle of Inora*", where his treasure 
and other moveables of the greatest value were depo- 
sited. Mithridates took out thence many neb 
robes, and bestowed them upon those, who repaired^ 
to him after their flight. He furnished each of * * 
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n Strabo {xH.) thai inslead 
• Innra,' wc should read, ' Sinoria ; ' for ihat was one of ihc •crcn^- 
ftvu fonriHHM, which Mithridates had built {putly, m hit trruu- 
tm) bclwtitfi the Gteata and tite Leu Ariaciiiti. 
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friends likewisd with t ^antitT of poison, that none 
of them agminst their will might eome alive into the 
enemy's mmds. 

From Inora, his design was to go to Tigranes itx 
Armenia. But Tigranes had abandoned the cause^ 
and set a price of no less than a hmidred talents upon 
his head. He tlierefbre changed his route, and hav- 
ing passed the source of the Euphrates directed hi9 
flight through Colchis. 

In the mean time, Pompey entered Armenia upon 
the invitation of young ligranes, who had revolted 
from his ftther, and was gone to meet the Ronmii 
general at the river Araxea. This river takes it^s 
rise near the source of the Euphrates, but bends it^S 
course eastward, and empties itself into the Caspian 
sea. Pompey and youi^ Tignmes, in their march, 
received the homage of the cities through which 
diey passed. As for TfJ^ranes the father, he had 
been lately defeated by LucuUus ; and now, being 
informed that Pompey was of a mild and humane 
disposition, he received a Roman garrison into his 
-capital, and taking his Itiends and relations with him 
went to surrender himself. As he rode up to the 
entrenchments, two of Pompe/s lictors advanided, 
and ordered him to dismount and enter on fbpt; 
assuring him, that no man was ever seen on horte- 
back in a Roman camp. Tigranes obeyed, and 
even took off his swora, and gave it them. As 
soon as he came b^ore Pompey, he pulled off his 
diadem, and attempted to lay it at his feet. What 
was still worse, be wa3 about to prostrate himself, 
and embrace his knees. But Pompey preventing it 
took him by the hand, and placed him on one side, 
and his son on the other. Then, addressing himself 
to the father, he said ; ^' As to what you had lost 
^ before, you lost it to LucuUus. It was he who 
" took from you Syria, Phoenicia, Cilicia, Qala- 
" tia, and Sophene *\ But what you preserved till 

«■ Thb coxmtry lay to die iK»th of Comagene and Mesopotamia.* 
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*' my time, I will restore to you, on condition that 
^* you pay the Romans a fine of six thousand talents 
*' for the injury, which you have done tham. Your 
^' son I will make king ol Sophene." 

Tigranes thought himself so fortunate in these 
terms, and in finding that the Romans saluted htm 
' King,' that in the joy of his heart he promised 
every private soldier half a mina, every centurion tea 
minse, and eveiy tribune a talent. Hut his son was 
displeased at the determination ; and, when he was 
invited to supper, said, ** He had no need of such 
" honours from Pompeyj for he could find another 
" Roman." Upon this, he was bound, and reserved 
in chains for the triumph. Not long afterward, 
phraates king of Parthia sent to demand the young 
prince, as his son-in-law; and to propose, that the 
Euphrates should be the boundary between himself 
and the Roman empire. Pompey answered, " That 
" Tigranes was certainly nearer to his father, than 
" to his father-in-law ^ and, as for the boundary, ju»- 
** tife should decide the matter.'* 

When he had despatched this affair, he left ATra- 
nius to take care of Armenia, and marched himself 
to the countries bordering upon mount Caucasus, 
through which he must necessarily pass in search of 
Mithridatea. The Albanians and Iberians are the 
principal nations in those parts. The territories of 
the latter touch u[>on the Moschian mountains, and 
the kingdom of Pontus ; the former stretch more 
toward the east, and extend to the Caspian sea.< 
These, at first, granted Pompey a passage : But, tt 
winter overtook him in their ilominions, they 8eizfld< 
the opportunity of the Saturnalia (which the Romaitv 
religiously observe) to assemble their forces, to tbtt 
number of forty thousand men, with the resolution 
of attacking them ; and for that purpose they passed 
the Cyrnus". The Cyrnus rises in the Iberian mouD- 

" Strabo si. and Piiny caU tlib rivi^r ' Cyrus,* and to Plalarct( 
probab'y wrote il. {L.) It was anciently called ' Conis," and had H'« 
Mune diani[t!d bjr Cyrus. (Amiu. MuccU, uuii. 6.)* 
6 
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iaiiid, and bdng joined in it's course by the Arftxe» 
0x>ai Armenia, ^scharges itself by twelve moutha 
into the Caspian Mf. Some say, the Araxes does 
not unite with it ^, but flows in a separate channel, 
and empties itself near it into the same sea. 

Pompey suffered them to pass the river, thtHigli 
it: was in his power to have prevented it ; and then 
attacked and routed them, having killed immense, 
numbers upon the spot Their king sent embassa^ 
dors to b^ for mercy ; upon which Pompey forgave 
him hjs oronce, and entered into alliance with faim« 
This done, he marched against the Iberians, who 
were equally numerous and more warlike, and whoc 
weie anxious to signalise their zeal for Mithridates by 
terodaing Pompey. The Iberians had never been 
iODJect to the Medes, or to the Persians : They had\ 
caMped even the Macedonian yoke, because Alex- 
ander was obliged to quit Uyrcania in haste. Pom«r 
pey, however, defeated them in a great battle, m 
vluch he slew not less than nine thousand, and took 
above ten thousand prisoners. 

-After this, he threw himself into Colchis; and 
Sek^vilius came and joined him at the mouth of the 
Fhatia, with the fleet appointed to guard the Euxine 
aaa. The pursuit of Mithridates was attended with 
considerable difficulties ; for he had concealed him* 
adf among the nations settled about the Bosporus 
aid the Palus MsBotis'^. Besides, intelligence waa 
brought to Pompey^ that the Albanians had revolted* 
Xhe desire of revenge determined him to march. 
back, and chastise them. But it was with infinite 
trooble and danger, that he repassed the Cymus, 
ibe barbarians having fenced it on their side with 
palisades to a great distance along the banks. And 
when he had effected his passage, he had a wide coun- 
tnr to traverse, which affi>rd^ no water. This last 
difficulty however he obviated, by filling ten thou- 

« Tlus is Stnbo's opinion, in idiich he is followed by the modem 
*«?^b?T1ie Scvakt of Caft, nd the Sea of Asoph.* 
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sand bottles : and pursuing his march, he found the 
enemy drawn up on the banks of the river Abas**, 
to the number of sixty thousand foot and twelve 
thousand horse ; but many of them ill-armed, and 
provided with nothing of the defensive kind except 
the skins of beasts. 

In the beginning of the engagement Cosis their 
commander, the king's brother, singled out Pom- 
pey, and rushing in upon him, struck his javelin in- 
to the joints of his breast-plate. Pompey in return 
ran him through with his spear, and laid him dead 
upon the spot. It is said that the Amazons, from 
the mountains near the river Thermodon, came to 
the assistance of the barbarians in this battle. The 
Romans, amidst the plunder of the field, did indeed 
find some bucklers in the form of a half-moon*", and 
such buskins as the Amazons wore : but not a single 
female was discovered among the dead. Theseheroines 
inhabit that part of Mount Caucasus, which stretches 
toward the Hyrcanian sea, and are not next neigh* 
bouFs to the Albanians, for Gelffi and I^ges lie be* 
tween: but tliey annually meet that people, and 
spend two months with them on the banks of th« 
Thermodon; alter which they retire to their own 
country, where they live without the company of 
men. 

Afier this action, Pompey designed to make his 
way to the Caspian sea, and march by it's coasts 
into Hyrcania*': but he found the number of ve- 
nomous serpents so troublesome, that he was forced 

*' This river takes it's rUe in the mountsiiu of Albania, and fallk 
into the Caspian tea. Ptolemy calU it ' Albanus.' (L.) In PTu- 
larcb's account of the vast number and little discipline of the Albt- 
nian forces, Stnbo completetT concurs.* 

«« S«e Virg. JEa. i. lUO., xi. 66S.* 

4T EAuwitf >Ti rm 'tfKoxrn, usi Karrmi iitXarri". Here Flu- 
tarch mentions the Caspian sea after Hyrcatiia, But as that sea 
lie* rery near Albania, there was no necessity for Pompey to go 
through Hyrcania to reach it. He meant, pernapi, it's (arUter ex* 
tremity. (L.) Of the venomous serpents abounding in thn country, 
Strabo (xi.) informs us, some isfiict death accompanied by iBughtrr^ 
tutd tome by tears.* 
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to return, vlen three days' additional march troufd 
have carried him as far as he proposed. His next 
route was into Armenia the Less, where he gave 
audience to embassadors from the kings of the 
Etymaeans^ and the Medes^ and dismissed them with 
letters expressive of his regard. In the mean time, 
the king of Farthia had entered Gordyene, and was 
committing great ravages among the subjects of 
Tigranea. Against hin Powpey sent Afraniua, who 
put him to the rout, and pursued him as &r as the 
province of Arbelitis. 

Of all the concubines of Mithridates who were 
brought before Pompey> he did not touch cme, but 
sent them to their pa^rents or husbands ; for most of 
them were dther diaughters, or wives, of the state- 
<^cers and principal persons of the kingdom. Strato- 
nice, however, wno was the first ft vourite> and had 
the care of a fbrt' where the most vahiable part of the 
kifig^s treasure was lodged, was the daughter of a 
podsr old mnstciailji She sung one evening to Mithri* 
dates at an entertainment; and he was so much 
pleased with her, lAiilt he took her to hia bed that 
nig^, and sent the. old man home in no very goodt 
humour, because he had not spoken a singTe Kind 
^ord to himself. But when he waked the next morn-* 
ing, he saw tabliss covered with vessds of gold and 
sirr^, a crowded retinue of eunuchs and pages who 
oflfered him rich' robes, and before his gate a horse ^ 
with the magniftcent housing provided for those who 
are called ^ the krng^ friends.* AH this he thought 
nothing but mockery and insuh, and therefore was 
preparmg himself tor flight; when the servants 

4> Strabo ("xti.) ptiices' the El^nncans in that part of Asijrria 
which borders upon Media, and neatiDiis three pvoTinces bctongibp 
to them, Gabiane, Meaaabatice, and Corbiane. They were so coi^ 
fident, he adds, in the bravery of their hifphland archers and their 
great population, as to have refused submission to the king of Par* 
wa. Gordyene, mentioned below, was a Persian province. 

^ TlM the present of a horse, royally apparelled, was usually 
inade by Eastern princes to> their fiurountes, we may learn (among 
pother passages) from Esth. vi. 8| 1<K* 
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hy Rutilius ^\ exhorting Mithridates to massacre all 
the Romans in Asia. But most people believe^ that 
this was maliciously invented by Theophanes to 
blacken Rutilius, whom probably he hated, as being 
a perfect contrast to himself; or it might have been 
fabricated by Fompey, whose father was represented 
in Rutilius' histories as one of the worst of men. • 

From Casnon Pompey marched to Amisus, where 
his ambition impelled him to some very obnoxious 
measures. He had severely censured LucuUus, for 
having disposed of provinces at a time when the war 
still subsisted, and for having bestowed other con- 
siderable gifls and honours, which conquerors usually 
grant only afler their wars are absolutely terminated* 
And yet while Mithridates was master of the Bos-» 

Eorus, and had re-assembled a respectable army, 
e himself was guilty of the very same thing : as if 
he had finished the whole, he conferred govern* 
ments, and distributed other rewards to his friends. 
Upon that occasion many princes and generals, and 
among them twelve barbarian kings, made their ap» 
pearance before him ; and to gratify those princes, 
when he wrote to the king of Parthia, he refused to 
give him the title of* King of Kings,' by which he 
was ordinarily addressed. 

It was his prime ambition to recover Syria> and 
passing thence through Arabia, to penetrate to the 
Ked Sea, that he might extend his conquests^in evenr 
direction to the ocean which surrounds the world. 
In Africa, he was the first, whose conquests ex* 
tended to the Great Sea } in Spain, he had stretched 
the Roman dominions to the Atlantic ; and in his 
late pursuit of the Albanians, he wanted but little 
of reaching the Hyrcanian Sea. In order therefore to 
include the Red sea likewise in the circle of his wars, 

i' P. RutiUuB Rufus was consul in A. U. C. 649. Cicero b se« 
▼eral parts of his works, particularly in Orat. pro. Font.^ Idn gives 
him a high character. He was sidraequently banished ii^ Asia» 
and wh^ SyUa recalled him, refused to return. He wrote a Bo- 
man History in Greek, of which Appian made great use. 
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he began his march ; the rather, because he | 
ceived it would be difficuh to hunt out Mithridat^" 
with a regular force, and that he was much harder lo 
manage in flight tiian in battle. For this reason, 
he said, " He would leave him a stronger enemy 
" than the Romans to cope with, which was famine." 
In pursuance ot" this intention, lie directed a nuro* 
ber ot" ships to cruise about, and prevent any vessels 
from entering the Bosporus with provisions ; and or- 
dained that death should be the punishment of such, 
as were taken in the attempt. 

As lie was upon his march with the largest part 
of his army, he Ibund the bodies of those Romans, 
who fell in the unfortunate battle between Triarius '■' 
and Mithridates, still uninterred, and gave them an 
honourable burial : the oniisston of this, indeed, 
seems not a little to have contributed to the hatred, 
which the army entertained for Lucullus. 

Proceeding in the execution of his plan, he sub- 
dued the Arabians about Mount Amanus by his 
lieutenant Afranius, and decendcd himself into 
Syria ; which he converted into a Roman province, 
because it had no lawful king. He reduced Judeea, 
and took it's king Aristobulus prisoner^ '. He founded 
some cities, and set others free, punishing the 
tyrants by whom they had been enslaved. But the 
greatest part of his time was spent in administering 
justice, and in deciding disputes between cities and 
princes. Where he could not go himself, he swit 
his friends : The Armenians and Parthians, lor in< 
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" Triarius was ilcfented by Mithridates, three years before Pom- 
pej'i march into Syria. He had ' u liundred and fitiy cmturioii», 
and tirenty-four tribunes' lilled in that battle; ami hia c 
tokoD. See the Ltfu of Lucullus, Vo\. 111. p. 376. 

'> AfltT killing no less than twelve thoucand Jiws in an action, 
Pompoy took the temple of Jerui>alt-iii. But though contrary to 
thtir law, he entered it, he had the moderation not to touch any of 
th(- holy titenMlg. or of the treasore beloiigine to it. Aristobulut 
prcfcntfiti him with n golden vine, valued at nvc hundred talentK, 
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stAOce, having referred their difference mboat some 
Cerritoiy to hb dedsion, he despatched three arbitnh 
tors to settle the affidr. Hb repotatioo as to power 
stood hi^, and it was ec^ually respectable as to tit- 
tue and moderation. This was wluU palliated most 
c^ his fiuiltSy as well as those of his mends and ac- 
quaintances. He did not know how to restrain, or 
to punish the oflfences of diose, whom he employed ; 
but he gave so gracious a reception to such as came 
to complain of them» that thejr went away not repin* 
ing at what they had sufiered from their a\*arice and 
oppression. • 

His first fiivourite was his freedman Demetrius^ a 
youth who in other respects did not want understand- 
ing, but who made an insolent use of his good fortune. 
The following story is related of him : Cato the phi- 
losc^her then a young man, but already eminent for 
his virtue and magnanimity, went to see Antioch, 
when Pompey was not there. This journey, accord- 
ing to his custom, he per&rmed on foot, but his 
friends accompanied him on horseback. When he 
approached the city, he perceived an immense num- 
ber of people before the gates all in white, and on 
the way a troop of young men ranged on one side, 
and of boys on the other. The sight gave him pain : 
for he thought it a compliment and an attention in- 
tended for himself, which he did not desire. He 
ordered his friends, however, to alight and walk 
with him. As soon as they were near them, the 
master of the ceremonies, with a crown upon his head 
and a staff of office in his band, came up and asked 
them ; '^ Where they had left Demetrius, and when 
^^ he might be expected ?'' Cato's companions laugh- 
ed, but Cato himself exclaimed, " Alas, poor city !*• 
and so passed onward.* 

Others, indeed, might the better endure the inso- 
lence of Demetrius, because Pompey bore with it 
himself. Frequently, when he was waiting to re- 

* This story is repeated in the Life of Cato, Vol. V. 
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was of opinion, that it was much easier to ruin him 
when he was at the head of an army, than to take 
him in his flight ; and he therefore would not amuse 
himself with a fruitless pursuit, but rather chose to 
wait for a new emergency, and in the mean time to 
turn his arms to another quarter. 

Fortune speedily resolved the doubt. He had ad- 
vanced near Petra and encamped for that day, and 
was taking some exercise on horseback without the 
trenches, when messengers arrived from Pontus ; 
who obviously brought good news, because the points 
of their spears were crowned with laurel. The 
soldiers, seeing this, gathered about Pompey, who 
was inclined to finish his exercise before he opened 
the packet; but they were so earnest in their entrea- 
ties, that they prevailed upon him to alight and re- 
ceive it. He entered the camp with it in his hand ; 
and as there was no tribunal ready, and the soldiers 
were too impatient to raise one of turf (which was 
the usual method) they piled a number of pack', 
saddles one upon another, on which Pompey mount- 
ed, and gave them this information : '^ Mithridates 
" is dead. He killed himself, upon the revolt of his 
** son Phamaces. And Pharnaces has taken posses-^ 
^^ sion of all that belonged to his father, which he 
^^ declares he has done jointly for himself and for 
** the Romans.'* At this intelligence the army, as 
might naturally be expected, gave a loose to their 
joy, which they expressed in sacrifices to the gods 
and in reciprocal entertainments, as if in Mithri«> 
dates ten thousand of their enemies had been de- 
stroyed. 

Pompey, having thus brought the campaign and 
the whole war to a conclusion so happy, and so far 
beyond his hopes, immediately quitted Arabia, tra- 
versed the provinces between that and Galatia with 
great rapidity, and soon arrived at Amisus. There 
e found many presents from Pharnaces, and several 
corpses of the royal family, among which was that 
of Mithridates^ iiis face indeed could not easily bf 
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piulospphers at Athens, he behaved with equal mu- 
nijficence, apd he gave the people fifty talents for the 
Y repair, of their ci^y. 

He hoped to land in Italy the greatest and the. 
Jiappiest of if^'^n, and that his family would meet his 
affection with ^qual ardour. But the deity, whose 
, care it is invariably to mix some portion of evil with 
the highest and most splendid favours of fortune, 
^had long been preparing for him a melancholy wel- 
come on his return. Mucia^^, in his absence, had 
dishonoured his ■. bed. As long as he was at a dis- 
tance, he disreg^rd^ the report; but upon his ap- 
.proach to Italy, .at*ter a more mature examination 
I jliji to the affair, without assigning his motive either 
.fjien or afterward be souther a divorce. The true 
, reason is tp be foi^nd in Cicero's Epistles. 

Pepple talked variously at Rome, concerning 
tPpmpey's intentions. ; Many disturbed themselves 
,|)y thinking that he would immediately march his 
army thither, .^.nd ;nake himself it's sole and absolute 
./naster. Crassus topk . his children and his money, 
|ipd withdrew ; whether it was that he had some real 
apprehensions, or rather that he chose to counte- 
nance the calumny, and add force to the sting of 
envy : the latter seems the more probable. But 
. Pon\pey had no sooner disembarked, than he called 
a^n ,as^en[ibly of his soldiers, and .after a kind and 
proper address ordered them to disperse to their re- 
spective cities, and attend to their o\yn affairs till his 
trii^cpph, upon which occasion they were again to 
repair to him. 

As soon as it was known, that his troops were dis- 
banded, an astonishing change appeared in the face 

^9 Mucia was the sister of Metellus Celer, and Mctellus NcpAf, 
and was debauched by Caesar. Hence when Pompey marriod Cae- 
Bar's daughter, all the world blamed him for turning off a wife, by 
whom ho had liad three children, to espouse the daughter of a niau 
whom he had often, with a sigh, called * his .'Kgisthus.' Mucia's 
disloyalty must have been very public, since Cicero in one of his 
letters to Atticus says^ Divortiwn ^luGUt vefumenter probatur. 
(I. xii.) 
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V 

being sufficient -for the display of what was prepared 
to be carried in procession ; there remained still 
enough to adorn another triumph. At the head of 
the show, appeared the titles ot the conquered na- 
tions; Pontus, Armenia, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, 
Media, Colchis, the Iberians, the Albanians, Syria, 
Cilicia, Mesopotamia, Phcenicia, Palestine, Judaea, 
Arabia, the Pirates subdued both by sea and land. 
In these countries, it was stated, there had been not 
fewer than a thousand castles, and near nine hun- 
dred cities taken, eight hundred galleys captured 
from the pirates, and thirty-nine desolate cities re- 
peopled. It farther appeared from the tablets that, 
whereas the revenues of the Roman empire before 
these conquests had amounted only to fifty millions 
of drachmas, by the new acquisitions they were ad- 
vanced to eighty-five ; and that Pompey had brought 
into the public treasuiy, in money and in gold and 
silver vessels, to the value of twenty thousand talents, 
beside what he had distributed among the soldiers, 
of whom he that received least had fifteen hundred 
drachmas to his share. The captives, who walked 
in the procession, (not to mention the chiefs of the 
pirates) we're the son of Tigranes king of Armenia 
with his wife and daughter, Zosima the wife of Ti- 
granes himself, Aristobulus king of Judaea, the sister 
of Mithridates with her five sons, and some Scythian 
women. The hostages of the Albanians and Ibe- 
rians, and of the king of Commagene, also appeared 
in the train : and as many trophies were exhibited, 
as Pompey either in person or by his lieutenants had 
gained victories, the number of which was not in- 
considerable- 

But the most honourable circumstance, and what 
no other Roman could boast, was that his third tri- 
umph waa over the third quarter of the world, after 
his former triumphs had been over the other two. 
Others, before him, had been honoured with three 
triumphs j but his first triumph was over Africa, his 
second over Europe, and his third over Asia; so 
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pkbeians. CkxHos^ the most daring and profligate 
of them ally received him with open arms, but at the 
same time subjected, him to all the humours of the 
populace. He made him dangle after hind in the 
Forum, in a manner &£ beneath his dignity ; and 
insisted upon his supporting everjr bill tiiat he pro- 
posed, and every speecn that he made, to flatter and 
ingratiate himself with the people. And, as. if* the 
connexion with him had been an honour instead of 
a disgrace, he demanded still higher wages ; viz. 
that Pompey should give up Ciceix), who had ever 
been his fast friend, and of the utmost use to him in 
the administration. These wages he obtained. For 
when Cicero was involved in danger, and requested 
Pompey's assistance, he refused to see him, and 
shutting his gates against those who came to inter- 
cede for him, went out at a back-door. Cicero 
therefore, dreading the issue of his trial, privately left 
Rome. 

At this time Caesar returning from his province^* 
undertook an affiiir, which rendered him extremely 
popular at present, and in it's consequences gained 
kim |.KOwen, but proved a great prejudice to Pompey 
and to the whole commonwealth. He was then 
soliciting his first consulship, and 3S Crassus and 
Pompey were at variance, perceiving that if he 
should join the one, the other would of course be- 
come his enemy, he set himself to reconcile them. 
An effort, which appeared honourable in itself^ and 
calculated for the public good: but the intention was 
insidious, though deeply laid and covered with the 
xnost refined policy. For wliile the power oi" the 
state was divided, it preserved an eqiiilibrium, as 
the burthen of a ship properly distributed keeps it 
from inclining to one side more than another ; but 
when that power was all collected into one part, 

^* It was not at the time of Cicero*8 going into exile, that Caesar 
returned from his province of Spuin, which he had governed with 
the title of Prxtor, but two years before. Cswar returned A. U. C. 
693> and Cicero quitted Rome A . U. C. 695. 
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Fompey then filled the city with soldiers, and 
carried every thing by open tOTce. Upon Bibulus 
the consul's making his appearance in the Forum in 
company with Lucullus and Cato, the soldiers sud- 
denly fell upon him, and broke his fasces. Nay, 
one of them had the impudence to empty a basket 
of dung upon Bibulus' head ; and two tribunes of 
the people, who attended him, were wounded. The 
Forum thus cleared of all opposition, the law passed 
for the division of lands. The people, caught by. 
this bait, became perfectly tractable ; and, without 
questioning the expediency of any of their measures, 
silently gave their suffrages to whatever was pro- 
posed. The acts of PoQipey, which Lucullus had 
contested, were confirmed ; and the two Gauls on 
this and the other side of the Alps, and Illyria, were 
allotted to Caesar with four complete legions for five 

J,rears. At the same time Piso, Caesar's father-in- 
aw, and Gabinius one of the most abandoned flat- 
terers of Pompey, were selected as consuls for the 
ensuing year. 

Bibulus, finding matters thus carried, shut him- 
self up in his house, and for the eight following 
months remained wholly inattentive to the functions 
of his office ^^ ; contenting himself with publishing 
manifestos, full of bitter invectives against Pompey 
and Caesar. Cato upon this occasion, as if inspired 
with a spirit of prophecy, announced in full senate 
the calamities, which would befal the commonwealth 
and Pompey himself Lucullus, for his part, re- 
nounced all thoughts of state-afiairs, and betook him- 
self to repose, as if age had disqualified him for the 
concerns of government. Upon which Pompey ob^ 
served, ** That it was more unseasonable for an old 
^^ man to abandon himself to luxury, than to bear a 
•* public employment." Yet notwithstanding this 

^' Hence the wits of Rome, instead of saying, ' Such a thing 
happened in the consulship of Caesar and Bibulus, said, * It hap. 
pened in the consulship of Julius and Caesar.' (Suetou. Jul. SO.) 
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ever, was his perceiving that the senate were pleased* 
to see him the object of reproach; and- punished for 
his desertion of Cicero, nut when parties ran so 
high that they came to blows in the Fonim, and 
several were wounded on both sides, and one of 
Clodius' servants was obserx-ed creeping in among' 
the crowd toward Pompey \^^ith a drawn sword inc 
his hand, he was furnished with an excuse for not 
attending the public assemblies. Besides, he was 
really afraid to encounter the impudence of Clodius^ 
and all the torrent of abuse which might be ex-- 
p^cted from him ; and he therefore made his ap- 
pearance no more during his tribuneship> but con- 
sulted in private with his friends, how he might 
best disarm the anger of the senate and the valuaK 
blc part of the citizens. Culleo advised him to di- 
vorce Jiilia, and to exchange Caesar's friendship for 
that of the senate, but he would not listen to the 
proposal. Others proposed he should recall Ci- 
cero, who was not only an avowed enemy to Clo*- 
di'us, but the senate's favourite ; and to that over- 
ture** he agreed. Accordingly, with a strong body 
of his retainers be condocted into the Forum Ci* 
cero's brother, who was to apply to the people in- 
his behalf; and after a scuffle, in which several wero- 
wounded and some slain, he overpowered Clodins, 
and obtained a decree for the restoration of Cicero. 
Immediately upon his return the orator reconciled 
the senate to Pompey, and by effectually recom- 
mending the law, which was to entrust him with the 
care of supplying liome with corn^', rendered Pom- 

Eey once more master of the Ronian c;n[/ire both/ 
y sea and land. For by this law tlie ports, the 
markets^ the disposal of provisions, in a woid, the 

^ See Dio, \b. 6* 

^7 This law likewise gave PomncT proroii* li.ir anthcri^y for fivf* 
years, both m and out of Italy. (i<Li'b. f^i ih.) -ic? ;«i-«o .Sic. lip. 
ad. Att. iv. i. lie had, before, procured for liiat Uiis absoiaU; ouw'.-r 
by the Muniiian luw.* 

7 
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person into Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa, where be 
collected immense quantities. When he was upon the 
point of re-embarking, a violent wind sprung up, and 
the mariners made a difficulty of putting to sea ; but . 
he was the first to go on board, and he ordered them 
to weigh anchor with these decisive words, ^^ It is 
*' necessary to go ; it is not necessary to live " His 
success was answerable to his spirit and intrepidity. 
He filled the markets with corn, and covered the sea 
with his ships ; insomuch that the overplus afforded 
a supply to foreigners, and from Rome, as from a 
fountain, plenty flowed over the world. 

In the mean time, the wars in Gaul had lifted 
Csesar to the highest sphere of greatness. The scene 
of action was at a considerable distance from Rome, 
and he seemed to be wholly engaged with the 
Belgas% the Suevi, and the Britons ; but his genius 
was all the while privately at work amonir the Ro- 
mans, and be was undermining Fompey fn his most 
essential interests. His war with the barbarians 
was not his principal object. He exercised his army 
indeed in those expeditions, as he would 6ave done 
his own body in hunting and other diversions of thf^ 
field : by which he prepared them for more impor- 
tant conflicts, and rendered them not only formida- 
ble, but invincible. 

The gold and silver, and other rich spoils, which 
he took from the enemy in great abundance, he sent 
to Rome ; and by distributing them freely among 
the flcdiles, prastors, consuls, and their wives, he 
gained a strong party. When thereibre he passed 
the Alps and wintered at Lucca, among the crowd 
of men and women, who hastened to pay him their 
respects, there appeared two hundred senators, in- 
cluding Pompey and Crassus in the number ; and 
the fasces of not fewer than a hundred and twenty 
proconsuls and praetors were to be seen at his gates. 

*• The Belgse inhabited the Low Countries, and the Suevi, the 
tracti beyond the Elbe.* 
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ther to the young woman, than to either Pompey or 
Cassar; yet in the honours which they paid her 
remains, their attachment to Caesar, though at a 
distance, had a more considerable share, than any 
respect for Pompey who was upon the spot. 

immediately after Julia's death, the people of 
Rome were in extreme agitation, and there was no- 
thing in their speeches and actions which did not 
tend to a rupture. The alliance, which had rather 
covered, than restrained the ambition of the two 
noble competitors for power, was now no more ^\ 
To add to the misfortune, intelligence was soon af- 
terward brought, that Crassus had been slain ^^ by 
the Parthians ; and, in him, another great obstacle 
to a civil war was removed. Out of fear of him, 
they had hitherto kept some measures with each 
other. But when fortune had carried off the cham- 
pion, who could take up the conqueror, we may say 
with the comic poet. 

High spirit of emfM'ifle 
Elates each chief; they oil their brawny limbf , 
And dip their hands in dust. 

So little able is fortune to fill the capacity of the 
human mind, when such a weight ^^ of power and 
extent of command could not satisfy the ambition 
of two men ! They had heard and read, that the 
gods 

The world by lot in triple sway controU'd^ 
Each happy in the realm 'twas his to hold 7^ : 

*^ Morte ttia discussa fides y beUumque movere 

Permissum est ducibus : stimulos dedii itmula virtus, 

(Luc !.)• 

"^ Crassus erat belli medius mora. (Id. ib.)* 

^ ' Weight* is not the literal signification offieci*^, but approaches 
as nearly as we could make it ; for * depth ' of power would not 
read so well. T«r«V fi^o^ irytiM^un is an expression similar to that of 
St. Paul (Rom. xi. 33.) '^ BAeox va«I» »«i r^^pin^ kxi ytv^i^ e*if. 

^^ Piutardi alludes here to Horn. (D. xt. 189.), where Neptune 
gives Iris an account of the partition-treaty betweeCk himself and his 
imperial brocbersy Jupiter and Ploto.* 
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The same anarchy and confusion at a subsequent 
period again took place, and numbers began more 
boldly to suggest the creation of a dictator. Cato, 
now fearing that he should be overborne, thought it 
better to give Pompey some office whose authority 
was limited by law, than to entrust him with abso- 
lute power. Bibulus, although he was Pompey*s 
declared enemy, moved in full senate that he should 
be appointed sole consul : ^' For thus/' said he^ 
*' the commonwealth will either recover from her 
" disorder, or if she must serve, she will serve a 
" man of the highest merit." The whole house was 
surprised at the motion ; and, when Cato rose up, 
it was expected that he was about to oppose it. A 
profound silence ensued, when he observed, " He 
*' should never have been the first to propose such 
^^ an expedient, but as it had been proposed by 
^^ another, he thought it adviseable to embrace it ; 
*' for he preferred any kind of government to 
" anarchy, and he knew no man fitter than Pompey 
" to rule in a time of so much trouble.'* The senate 
adopted his opinion, and a decree was issued, that 
Pompey should be appointed sole consul ; and that 
if he should have need of a coUegue, he might 
choose one himself, provided it were not before the 
expiration of two months. 

Pompey, being declared sole consul by the In- 
terex Sulpitius, made his compliments to Cato^ ac- 
knowledged himself much indebted to him for his 
support, and desired his private advice as to the 
measures to be pursued in his administration. Cato 
replied, ^' That Pompey was not under the least 
^^ obligation to him *, for what he had said, was not 
" out of regard to him, but to his country. If you 
*' apply to me," continued he, " I shall give you my 
*^ advice in private ; if not, I shall take care to in- 
** form you of my sentiments in public." Such was 
Cato upon all occasions. 

Pompey then went into the city, and married Cor- 
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of the Forum to hk house by the judges themselves^ 
dropped the prosecution. This again exposed Pom«- 
pey to censure ; but he was censured still more, when 
after having made a law against encomiums on per- 
sons accused, he ' broke it himself by appearing in 
behalf of Plancus, lind pronouncing an eulogium 
upon his character. Cato, who happened to be one 
of the judges, stopped his ears ; declaring, ^^ It 
^^ wad not right for him to hear such illegal pahegy«- 
" rics/' For this he was challenged and set aside, 
before sentence was passed. To the great confusion 
of Pompey, however, Plancus was condemned by 
the other judges ^. 

A few days afterward, Hypsseus a man of consu- 
lar dignity, being under a criminal prosecution, 
watched Pompey's going from the bath to supper, 
and embraced his knees in the most suppHant man- 
ner. But Pompey passed on with disdain, and sim- 
ply answered, " That his importunities served only 
*^ to spoil his supper." This partial and unequal be^ 
haviour was, justly, the object of reproach : but aU 
the rest of his conduct merited praise, and h^ had 
the happiness to re-establish good order in thd coni»* 
monwealth. For the remaining five months, he took 
his father-in-lafw ascoliegue. His governments Were 
continued to him four years longer, and he was al«- 
lowed a thousand talents a-year for the subsistence 
and pay of his troops. 

CflBsar's friends laid hold on this occasion to re*- 

E resent, that some consideration should likewise be 
ad of him, and of his many signal and laborious ex«- 
ertions for bis country. They said, he certainly de- 
served either another consulship, or to have the term 
of his commission prolonged ; that he might keep the 



• 

^ Cicero, who managed the impeachment, was much deh'ghted 
with the success of his eloquence, as appears from his epistle to 
Marius. (Ep. Fam. vii. 2.) The circumstance of a legislator's 
breaking » law of his own suggesting is not without it's modem pa- 
rallel; but the mode above-mentioned, of regulating courts of 
judicature by a band of soldiers, sounds oddly to an English «ar.* 
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said to have been one of the principal causes of the 
civil war. For the joy which he conceived upon 
this occasion, added to his own high opinion of his 
achievements, intoxicated him so far, that bidding 
adieu to the prudence which had hitherto placed his 
good fortune and his actions upon a sure footing, 
he indulged the most extravagant presumption and 
even contempt of Caesar ; insomuch that he de- 
clared, '* He had no need of arms, or of any extra- 
^' ordinary preparations against him, since he could 
^' pull him down with much more ease than he had 
** set him up.** 

Besides, when Appius returned from Gaul with 
the legions which had been lent to Caesar, he en- 
deavoured to disparage the actions of that general, 
and to represent him in a mean light. " Pompey,*' 
he said, " did not know his own strength and the 
influence of his name, if he sought any other de« 
fence against Caesar, upon whom his own forces 
^' would turn, as soon as they set their eyes on his 
*' adversary ; such was their hatred of the one, and 
" their affection for the other.** 

With this account Pompey was so much elated, 
and his confidence made him so extremely negligent, 
that he laughed at those who seemed to fear the war. 
And when they said, that if Caesar should advance 
in a hostile manner against Rome, they did not see 
what forces they had to oppose him, with an open 
and smiling countenance he bade them give them- 
selves no pain ; " For if,** said he, " I do but siarnp 
upon the ground in any part of Italy, both in- 
fantry and cavalry will instantly spring up.** 
In the mean. time, Caesar was making the greatest 
exertions. He was now not far from Italy, and he 
not only sent his soldiers to vote in the elections, 
but by private pecuniary applications corrupted 
many of the magistrates. Paulus the consul was of 
the number, having received fifteen hundred ta- 
lents*^ for changing sides. So were likewise Curio 

*' 990,6251. sterling. With this money (which proves the im- 
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one of the tribunes of the peo(>Ie, foi' whom he paid 1 
off an immense debt, and Mark Antony, who out of j 
friencli^hjp for tliat otKccr Iiad stood engaged with [ 
him for the money. 

It is said, that when one of Cffisar's officers, who J 
ptood before the senate-house waiting the issue of I 
jjie debates, was informed that they would not giv« f 
Ciesar a continuation of his command, he laid hi« ] 
hand upon his sword, and said ; " But this shall | 
•' give it." 

■ All the actions and preparations, indeed, of jii^ 
general tended tliat way ; tliongh CunVs demands, 
in behalf of Ciesar, seemed more plausible. He 
proposed, that either Pompey sliould likewise be 
obliged to dismiss hts forces, or Cic^ar suffered to 
retain his. " U" tliey are both reduced to a private 
'' station," said he, *' ihey will agree upon reason* 
*' able terras ; or, if each retains his respectiie 
*' power, they will be satisfied. iJnt he who weakens 
** the one, without doing the same by the other, 
•' doubles the force which he feais will subvert the 
" government"." 

Upon this, Marcellus the consul called Ctesar ■ 
public robber, and insisted that he should be de^ i 
clared an enemy to the state, if he did not lay dowD i 
his arms. Curio however, together with Antony 
and Piso, prevailed that the sense of the senate | 
should again be taken upon the subject. He first 
proposed, that such as were of opinion, " ThatCaisar 
" should dii-band his army and Pompey keep hi*,** 
ihuuld separate to one part of the house ; and tlivra J 
appeared a majority on that side of the questiom [ 
His next proposal was, that the nujnber of those I 
should be taken who thought it right, " That botlk 1 

mense extent of his cxncUone iii Gaul, abundantly rctnliutnl of lata I 
by (latltc exactions in luilyjhe built iht: stately Basilica, whidinib* i 
kiijucntly bvre his name. ' 

" Cornelius Scipio one of Pomucy's friends renin natmticl, ihut in 
itic prrDont tme, a very great difference was to be mttdc b<;tween 
Ae pruconaul of S])ain and thv proconKul of (iaul ; niiice the lerm 
f •( mt fvna«r ww lui «xt)ir«ilt wlwr cw that of the lalter wiw. 
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^^ should lay down their arms^ and neither remain 
" in command ; " when Pompey had only twenty* 
two, and Curio all the rest ^. Curio, proud of his 
victory, ran in transports of joy to the assembly of 
the people, who received him with the loudest 
plaudits, and crowned him with flowers. Pompey 
was not present at the debate in the house, for the 
commander of an army is not allowed to enter the 
city. But Marcellus ^ rose up and said, ^^ I will no 
^^ longer sit to hear the matter canvassed } but, as I 
" see ten legions have already crossed the Alps, I 
'^ will send a man to oppose them in behalf of my 
" country." 

Upon this, the city went into mourning, as in a 
time of public calamity. Marcellus walked through 
the Forum, followed by the senate ; and when he 
was in sight of Pompey without the gate, he said^ 
" Pompey, I charge you to assist your country ; fot 
^^ which purpose you shall make use of your present 
^^ troops, and levy what new ones you please." Leo^ 
tulus, one of the consuls elect for the next year, said 
the same. But, when Pompey came to make the 
new levies, some absolutely refused to enlist ; others 
gave in their names in small numbers, and with no 
spirit ; and the chief part cried out, ^^ A peace ! A 
" peace ! " For Antony, notwithstanding the in-* 
junctions of the senate to the contrary, had read to 
the people a letter of Caesar's, well calculated to 
draw them over to his side. He proposed, that botli 
Pompey and he should resign their governments and 
dismiss their forces, and then come and give an to* 
count of their conduct to the people. 

Lentulus, who by this time had entered upon his 



^ Dio, on the contrary, affirms that upon this question the senate 
were almost unanimous for Pompey ; only two voting for Caesar, 
viz. Marcus Csecilius, and Curio, (xli. 2.) 

^^ This illustrious Roman, who was again consul in the following 
year (A. U. C. 704«.) with Lentulus, was one of Ctesar^s most inve« 
terate enemies, and afler the battle of Pharsalia retired to Athens. 
Yet Caesar pardoned him : upon whichi see Cic. pro MarceU,* 
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tated in his answer, and only said at last^ in a tone 
of no high assurance, " That he had the two le- 
** gions lately returned to him by Cassar, and that 
*' out of the new levies he believed he should shortly 
" be able to complete a body of thirty thousand 
** men ; " Tullus exclaimed, ** O Pompey, you have 
*^ deceived us ! " and gave his opinion, that embas- 
sadors should immediately be despatched to Csesar. 
Upon this one Favonius, a man otherwise of no bad 
character^ but who by an insolent brutality affected 
to imitate the noble freedom of Cato, bade Pompey 
'^ stamp upon the ground, and call forth the armies 
** which he had promised." 

This ill-timed reproach Pompey bore with the ut- 
most mildness ; and, when Cato reminded him of 
his warnings as to Ca^ar from the first, he replied, 
** Cato indeed had spoken more like a prophet, but 
" he himself had acted more like a friend/' Cato 
then advised, that Pompey should not only be ap 
pointed general, but invested with a discretionary 
power : adding, that ** those who were the authors 
*' of great evils, knew best how to cure them." So 
saying, he set out for his province of Sicily, and the 
other state-officers departed for theirs. 

Nearly the whole of Italy was now in motion, and 
nothing could be more perplexed than the entire 
face of things. Those who lived out of Rome fled 
to it from all quarters, and those who lived in it, 
fled as fast away from it ; clearly perceiving, that in 
such a tempestuous and disorderly state of aflairs the 
well-disposed part of the city wanted strength, while 
the ill-disposed would be refractory and unmanage* 
able. The terrors of the people could not be re- 
moved, and no one would suffer Pompey to lay a 
plan of action for himself. According to the passion 
wherewith each was actuated, whether fear, or sor- 
row, or doubt, they endeavoured to inspire him with 
the same ; insomuch, that he frequently on the same 
day adopted a change of measures. Neither could 

S 
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fore him ^ith thirty cohorts to Dyrrhachium. At 
the same time he despatched his &ther<-in«law Scipio 
and his son Cnseus into Syria, to provide ships of 
war. He had well secured the gates of the city, 
and planted the lightest of bis slingers and archers 
jipon the walls ; and having now ordered the Brun« 
dusians to keep within doors, he caused a number 
of trenches to be cut, and sharp stakes to be driven 
into them, and then covered with earth in all the 
streets, except two which led down to the sea. In 
three days all his other troops were embarked with- 
out interruption, and he then suddenly gave the 
signal to those who guarded the walls ; in conse- 
quence of which, they ran swifty down to the har« 
bour, and got on board. Thus having his whole 
complement, he set sail, and crossed the sea to 
Dyrrhachium. 

When Cflssar came and saw the walls left desti- 
tute of defence % he concluded that Fompey had 
taken to flight ; and^ in his eagerness to pursue him, 
would certainly have fallen upon the sharp stakes in 
the trenches, bad not the Brundusians informed him 
of them. He then avoided the streets^^ and took 
a circuit round the town, by which he discovered 
that all the vessels were set out$ except two that had 
not many soldiers aboard. 

This manoeuvre of Poropey was commonly reck- 
oned among the greatest acts of generalship. Csesar 
however could not help wondering that his adver- 
sary, who was in possession of a fortified town, and^ 
expected bis forces from Spain, and at the same 
time was master pf the sea, should thus have re- 
signed and deserted Italy. Cicero ^ likewise blamed 

^ Caesar besieged the place nine days, during which he not only 
invested it on the land-side, but undertook to shut up the port by 
a itaocado of his own invention. Before the work however could 
be oorapletedi Pouipey made his escape. See the details in Cses. 
B. C. i. 

" lliif passage may perhaps mean, * That he avoided the princi« 
pel streets, and oame by maiiy windings and turnings to the haven.' 

^* Ep. ad Att. vii. 11. 
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diou^ stations for shipping ; so that not a single wind 
blew, which did not bring him either provisions, or 
troops, or money. On the other hand, Cassar was 
reduced to such straits both by sea and land, that he 
Was under the necessity of seeking a battle. Accord- 
ingly, he daily attacked Pompey's entrenchments, 
and bade him defiance. In most of these attacks 
and skirmishes, he had the advantage ; but one day 
he was in danger of losirig his entire army. Pompey 
fought with so much valour, that he put Caesar's 
whole detachment to flight, after having killed two 
thousand of them upon the spot : but he was either 
unable or afraid to pursue his blow, and enter their 
camp along with thera. Upon this occasion Caesar 
said to his friends, " To-day the victory would have 
" been the enemy's, had their general known how 
** to conquer ^." 

Pompey's troops, elated with this success, were 
in great haste to come to a decisive battle. Nay. 
Pompey himself wrote to the kings, generals, and 
cities in his interest, in the stile of a conqueror. 
Yet all this while, he dreaded the issue of a general 
action ; believing it much better by length of time, 
by famine, and by fatigue, to tire out men who had 
ever been invincible in arms, and long accustomed 
to conquer when they fought together. Besides, he 
knew the infirmities of age had rendered them unfit 
fbr the other operations of war, for long marches imd 
countermarches, for digging trenches and building 
forts, and that therefore they wished for nothing sd 

^ Yet it may be observed, in defence of Pompey, that as his 
troops were raw and unexperienced, it was not amiss to try them 
in many skirmislies and light attacks, before he hazarded a general 
engagement with an army of veterans. Many instances of tlus 
Idnd might be produced from the conduct of Uie ablest generals : 
and we are penaaded, that if Pompey hod attempted to force 
Casai^s camp, he would have been repulsed with loss and disgrace. 
Pompey's mofU fatal error seems to have been, his sufiering himself 
by tne importunity ofhiM officers and soldiers, against his own better 
judgeoient, to be brought to an action at last. 

VOL. IV. P 
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consi ,...^^\\ with all tliese arguments, 

his c '^ ^^; W teep his army quiet. 

ahou r -^^ ^.j^^ment, Cssar was in such 

•toy •■• ;^;iit he was obh'ged to decamp, 

J ".r iV through Athamania'^ to Thes- 

on '- ^7.y/ so much to the high opinion, 

ass ' \^ 'i soldiers already entertained of them- 

w' ^. ■ '''": „d5i/Dpossible to keep it within bounds. 

p ^ '^ "[ out with one voice, •* Caesar is fled." 

f > .^upon the general to pursue him ; and 

^■^ t*na5S over to Italy : Others despatched their 

-' '^iod servants to Rome^ to engage houses near 

•'^^aiffor the convenience of soliciting the high 

\^'of state. And not a few went of their own 

*^\tI to Cornelia, who had been privately lodged 

"^'iesbos, to congratulate her on the conclusion of 

Upon this emergency, a council of war was called ; 

.^ffflich Afranius gave it as his opinion, '' That 

inhey ought immediately to regain Italy, ibr that was 

''the' gr'ind object of the war. Sicily, Sardinia, 

« Corsica, Spain, and both the Gauls would quickly 

'• submit to those, who were masters there. What 

*' should atlcct Pompey still more was, that his native 

*' country just by was stretching out her hands to 

** him as a suppliant ; and it w*as incompatible with 

^* his Iionour to let her remain under such indigni- 

*^ tics, and in so disgraceful a vassalage to the slaves 

** ami tiaticrers of tyrants." But Pompey thought 

it would neither be creditable to fly a second time 

tVom Civsar, and again to be pursued, when Fortune 

luul put it in his power to pursue ; nor agreeable to 

the l.iws of piciy. to leave his laiher-in-Iaw Scipio 

and ir.uiy other persons of consular dignity in Greece 

aiu? r^ossaly a proy to Ca?>ar, withall their trea- 

>u:os and forces. As for Rome, he should best 

**on<iiIt her interests, by fixing the scene of war at 

•"•"' A litMnot ot'Fpini*.* 



tiib greatest distanee from her : that withbul feelid^ 
it's balamitied, or perhaps hearing the report of theni, 
8h^ might quietly wait for the fconqueron 

This opinion prevailing^ he set out in pursuit Of 
Ccesar; with a resolution not to hazard a battle, but 
to keep near enough to hold him as it Were besieged^ 
and to wear him oui by flimine. This he thought 
his best plan ; and a report Was moreover brought 
him, of it's being whispered among the eqUfestriah 
order, " That as sOdtt fts they had takert off Caesar^ 
" they could do nothing better than take off him 
** too." ThiSi as some assfert^ was the ffeason why hfe 
did not employ Cato in any service of importance ; 
but upon his march against Cassar seht him to the 
sea-coast to take care of the baggage, lest after he 
had destroyed Csesar, Cato should speedily oblige 
him to lay down his own commission. 

While he thus softly followed the enemy's steps, 
a complaint was raised against him and urged 
with much clamour, that he was not exercising his 
generalship upon Cassar, but upon the senate and the 
whole commonwealth j in order that he might fot 
ever retain the command, and have those for bis ser* 
vants and guards, who had A right to govern the 
world. Domitius iiEnobarbus, to increase the odium, 
always called him * Aganfifemnon/ and * King of 
kings.' Favoniiis stung him no less with a jest, 
than others by their unseasonable severity ; he went 
about crying, " My friends, we shall eat no figs in 
•* Tuscuium this year." And Lucius Afranius, who 
had lost the forces in Spain, and was accused of 
having betrayed them into the enemy's hand, now 
when he saw Pompey avoiding a battle, exclaimed ; 
** He was surprised, that his accusers should make 
** any difficulty of fighting that merchant (as they 
^ called Caesar) who trafficked for provinces." 

These and many similar sallies of ridicule had such 
an effect upon Pompey, who was ambitious of being 
spoken well of by the world, and had too much de- 
ference for the opinions of his friends, that he gave up 

p2 
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theatre^ and was received with loud plaudits ; afler 
which he adorned the temple of Venus the Victo- 
rious with many spoils.' This vision on one side 
encouraged^ and on another alarmed him. He was 
afraid that Caesar, who was a descendent of Venus, 
would be aggrandised at his expense. Besides, a 
panic fear ran through the camp, the noise of which 
awaked him. And about the morning-watch there 
suddenly appeared over Caesar's camp, where every 
thing was perfectly quiet, a great light, from which 
a stream or fire issued in the form of a torch, and fell 
upon that of Pompey. Caesar himself says, he saw 
it as he was going his rounds '^. 

Caesar was preparing, at break of day, to march 
to Scotusa ^°* : his soldiers were striking their tents, 
and the servants and beasts of burthen were already 
in motion ; when his scouts brought intelligence, 
that they had seen arms handed about in the ene- 
my's camp, and perceived a noise and bustle which 
indicated an approaching battle. After these, others 
came and assured him, that the first ranks were 
drawn up. 

Upon this, Caesar said ; " The long-wished day is 
^* come, on which we shall fight with men, and not 
** with want and famine." He then immediately 
ordered the red mantle to be displayed before his 
pavilion, which among the Romans is the signal of 

Innumeram effigiem RomaruB cernere plebiSf 

Attollique suum Icetis ad sidera nomen 

VociimSf et plausu cuneos certare sonantes. (Luc. vii.) 

'^' This passage, however, is not now to be found in his remain- 
ing works.* 

'<>♦ I7p« cx973i, in the printed text, is evidently a corruption: An 
finonymous MS. reads ^pe« 2»6Tyo-«r, and is confirmed by Suppl. 
Liv. cxii. 62. Scotusa was a city of Thessaly, a little to the N. 
of Pharsalia. There was another likewise of the same name, si- 
tuated upon the river Strymon in Thrace. Caesar was persuaded, 
that Pompey would not come to action ; and therefore chose to 
march in search of provisions, as well as to harass the enemy with 
frequent movements, and to watch his opportunity in some of those 
movements to fall upon them. 
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battle. The soldiers no sooner beheld it, than thev 
left their tents as they were, and ran to aims with 
loud shouts and every expression of joy. And when 
the officers began to arrange tbem in order of bat- 
tle, each man fell into his proper rank as quiet lj^l 
and with as much skill and ease, as a cliorus iillH| 
tragedy. ^ 

Ponipey '" placed himself in his right wing ovec- 
against Antony, and his father-in-law Scipio in the 
centre, opposite to Domitius Calvinus. His left 
wing was commanded by Lucius Domitius, and sup- 
ported by the cavalry ; for they were almost all 
ranged on that side, in order to break in upon C^sar 
and cut off tlie tenth legion, which was accounted 
the bravest in his army, and in which he used to 
fight in person. Caesar seeing the enemy's left wing 
so well guarded with horse, and fearing the excel- 
lence of their armour, sent for a detachment of six 
coliorts from the body of reserve, and placed them 
behind the tenth legion with orders not to stir be- 



'"* It U somewhat surprising that the account, which Cesar biiu- 
selfhas left us of this memorable battle, should meet with contra- 
diction. Yet so it is; Plutarch diflera widely from him, and Appian 
from both. According to CtcKar (B, C. lii- 88.) Pompey was on 
the left with the two legions, which Cse»ar had returned to him at 
the beginning of the war. Scipio, with the legions which he had 
brought from Syria, and tlie reinforcements sent by several kings 
and slates of Asia, was in the centre. The Ciliciao legion, and 
some cohort* which had served in Spain under the command of 
Afranius, were in the right. Ai Pompey's right wing was covered 
by the Enipeus, he strengthened the left with the seven thousand 
horse, as well as with the slingcre and archers. The whole army, 
consisting of forty-five thousand men, was drawn up in three linea, 
with very little (paces between them. In conformity to this dkpoai- 
tion, CKsar'd army was drawn up in the following order ; the icnlb 
legion, which h^ on all occasions signalized itself above tha tatt, 
was placed in the right wine, and the ninth in the left: but as the 
latter had been considerably weakened In the action at Dyrrh*. 
chium, the eighth legion was posted ao near to it, as to be able (if 
neccMary) to support it. The n-st of Ceesar's forces filled up the 
■[tnrM between the two wings, .Mark Antony conunanded the left 
wi-i};. Sylla ihv right, and Cneius Domitius Calvinus the main body. 
As lor Caamr, he posted himsciron the right over-ogainst Pompey, 
thai he might have him always in sight. 
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fore the attack, lest thej should be discovered by the 
enemy : but when the enemy's cavalry had charged, 
to make up through the foremost ranks, and then 
not to discharge their javelins at a distance, as brave 
men generally do in their eagerness to come to 
sword in hand ; but to reserve them till they came 
to close fighting, and then push them upward into 
the eyes and feces of the enemy. " For those farr 
*^ blooming dancers,*' said he, " will never stand 
** against steel aimed at their eyes, but will fly to 
•• save their handsome faces." 

While Caesar was thus employed, Pompey took a 
view on horseback of the order of both armies; and 
finding that the enemy kept their ranks with the ut- 
most exactness, and quietly waited for the signal of 
battle, while his own men for want of experience 
were fluctuating and unsteady, he was afraid they 
would be broken upon the nrst onset. He there- 
fore commanded the vanguard to stand firm in their 
ranks, and in close order, to receive the enemy's 
charge. Caesar condemned this measure ^^j as not 
only tending to lessen the vigour of the blows, which 
is always greatest in the assailants, but also to damp 
the fire and spirit of the men ; whereas those who aa- 
vance with impetuosity, and encourage each other 
with shouts, are filled with an enthusiastic animation 
and valour. 

Cesar's army consisted of twenty-two thousand 
men, and Pompey's was rather more than twice that 
number. When the signal was given on both sides, 
and the trumpets sounded a charge, each common 
man attended simply to his own concern.* But some 
of the principal Romans and Greeks, who only stood 
and looked on when the dreadful moment of^^ action 
approached, could not help considering to what a 
state the avarice and ambition of two men had brought 
the Roman empire. On both sides similar arms, tra- 

•*^<» B. C. iii. 92* 
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commanded a corps of a hundred and twenty men, 
and was determined to verify his promise to his ge« 
neral. He was the first man it seems whom Cassar 
had seen, when he went out of the trenches in the 
morning : and upon that general's asking him what 
he thought of the battle, he stretched out his hand9 
and answered in a cheerful tone, ^^ You will gain 
glorious victory, and I shall have your praise 
day, alive or dead.'' In pursuance of his engage- 
ment, he advanced the foremost, and with many 
following to support him, charged into the midst c£ 
the enemy. They soon took to their swords, and 
numbers were slain ; but as Crastinus was making 
his way forward, and cutting down all before him^ 
one of Pompey's men stood to receive him, and 
pushed his sword in at his mouth with such force^ 
that it went through the nape of his neck. Crasti^-* 
nus thus killed, the fight was maintained on both 
sides with equal advantage* 

Pompey did not immediately bring on his right 
wing, but often directed his eyes to the left, and 
lost time in waiting to see what execution his cavalry 
would do in that quarter. Meanwhile they had ex* 
tended their squadrons to surround Caesar, and pre- 
pared to drive the few horse which he had placed in 
front back upon the foot. At that instant, Csssar 
gave the signal : upon which his cavalry retreated a 
little, and the six cohorts, which consisted of three 
thousand men and had been placed behind the tenth 
legion, advanced to surround Pompey's cavalry; 
and coming close up to them, raised the points of 
their javelins as they had been taught, and aimed 
them at the face ^^. Their adversaries, who were 
Dot experienced in any kind of fighting, and had not 
the least previous idea of this, could not parry or 
endure the blows upon their faces, but turned their 
backs or covered their eyes with their hands, and 
soon fled with great dishonour. Caesar's men took 
1:^0 care to pursue them, but directed their force 

'•* Miksy Jerijaciem. 
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it was almost ready, Pompey for want of a servant 
was going to wash himself, but Favonius seeing it 
stepped up, and both washed and anointed him. 
During the whole time that he was on board, in- 
deed, he continued to wait upon him in all thb 
offices of a servant, even to the washing of his feet 
and providing of his supper; insomuch, that any one^ 
who saw the unaffected simplicity and sincere attach^ 
ment with which he performed these offices, wouM 
have exclaimed, 

' The generous mind adcU dignity 
To every act, and nothing misbecomes it. 

Pompey in the course of his voyage sailed by Am- 
phipolis, and thence steered for Mitylene, to take 
up Cornelia and his son. As soon as he reached 
the island, he sent a messenger to the town, with 
news far different from what Cornelia was expectin^^. 
For from the flattering accounts, which many offi- 
cious persons had given her, she understood that the 
dispute had been decided at Dyrrhachium, and that 
nothing but the pursuit of Caesar remained to engage 
her husband's attention. The messenger, finding 
her engrossed by such hopes, had not power to make 
the usual salutations ; but expressing the magnitude 
of Pompe/s misfortunes by tears rather than by 
words, he could only tell her, ^* She must make 

haste, if she had a mind to see Pompey with one 

ship only, and that not his own.** 

At this intelligence Cornelia threw herself upon 
the ground, where she lay a long time insensible and 
speechless. At last, coming to herself she per- 
ceived there was no time to be lost in tears and 
lamentations, and therefore hastened through the 
town to the sea. Pompey ran to meet her, and 
caught her in his arms as she wa^ on the point of 
falling. While she hung upon his neck, she thai 
addressed him ; " I perceive, my dear husband, your 
** present unhappy condition is the effect of my 31 
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" fortune, and not of yours. Alas ! how are ydkl' ' 
" reduced (o one poor vessel, who before your mar- 
" riage with Cornelia traversed this very sea with 
" five hundred galleys? Why did you come to see 
*' me, and not ratlier leave to her evil destiny one, 
" who has loaded you too with such a weight of 
*' calamities? How happy had it been for me to 
*' have died, before I heard that Publius, my first 
'• husband, was killed by the Parthians ? How wisely 
" had I acted, had I, as I once intended, foHowed 
" him to the grave ? What have I lived for since, 
" but to bring misfortunes upon Pompey the 
" Great "■?" 

Such, we are told, was Cornelia's speech ; to which 
Pompey replied, ''Till tliis moment, Cornelia, you 
*' have experienced nothing but the smiles of for- 
" tune ; and it was she who deceived you, because 
" she stayed with me longer, than she commonly 
" does with her favourites. But, fated as we are, 
" we must bear this reverse, and make another trial 
" of her. For it is not more improbable, that we 
" may emerge from this poor condition and again 
*' rise to great things, than it was, that we should 
" fall from great ihings into this poor condition." 

Cornelia then sent to ttie city tor her most valu- 
able moveables, and her servants. The people of 
Mitylene came to pay their repects to Pompey, and 
to invite bim to their city. But he refused to go. 



'"Cornelia JB represented by Lucan, likenice, bs imputing 
Pompey's miBrortunea to his alliance with herself; tod it teetati 
from one part of her speecL upon this occasion, that she w 
have been given to Cssar : 

ulinam Ihalamot invisi Ctesaris istem I (viii. 88.) 
If there were any thing in this, it might have been a material c 
of the quarrel between Cksot and Pompey, at the latter by meana 
of this alliance must have strengthened himself with the Croatian 
interest. (L.) The passage however above quoted may farther 
imply, that she would have gladly submitted even to Casar's hated 
ernbraces, if bv so doing ahe could have turned upon him the evil 
deatiny, which Dad oven^ekoed her beloved Pompey.* 
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aod bade them surrender themselves to the con< 
queror without apprehension ; " For Caesar," he told 
them, ** had great clemency/' After this be turned 
to Cratippus the philosopher, who was come from 
the town to visit him, and began to complain a little 
against Providence, and to express doubts upon the 
subject. Cratippus made some concessions, and 
changing the topic, encouraged him to hope bet* 
ter things, that he might not give him pain by 
an unseasonable opposition to his arguments ; else 
he might have answered his objections against Pro- 
vidence, by showing that the state was in such dis* 
order, as to have rendered a monarchy absolutely 
necessary. Or this one question would have silenced 
him, '* How do we know, Pompey, that if you had 
conquered, you would have made a better use of 
your good fortune than Caesar?*' But we must 
leave the determinations of heaven to it's own supe-» 
rior wisdom. 

As soon as his wife and his friends were embarked^ 
he set sail and continued his course without touch- 
ing at any port, except for water and provisions, 
till he came to Attalia a city of Pamphylia. There 
he was joined by some Cilician galleys ; and beside 
collecting a number of soldiers, he found in a little 
time sixty senators about him. When he was in- 
formed that his fleet was still entire, and that Cato 
was gone to Africa with a considerable body of men 
which he had drawn together after their flight, he 
lamented to his friends his fatal error in having suf- 
fered himself to be forced into an engagement at 
land, and made no use of those forces in which he 
had confessedly the advantage; having not even 
taken care to fight near his fleet, that in the event 
of his meeting with a check at land, he might have 
been supplied from sea with another army capable of 
resisting the enemy. We find no greater mistake in- 
deed in Pompey's whole conduct, nor a more remark- 
ablie instance of Caesar's generalship, than in having 
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^ taken alive." He added that, ^ it would be ex* 
^ tremely abaurd ta . carrj a young womau of the 
^ fitmily of Soipio among barbarians^ who thought 
^ power eonsittted in the display of insolence and 
^ outrage ; and where if she escaped unviolated it 
^ would never ifae believed, after ahe had been in the 
^ hands of a .people capable of treating her with 
^ every indignity/' This last consideration alone, 
it is said, prevented him from inarching to the Eu- 
phrates ; but it is a matter of doubt with us, whether 
it was not rather his fate, than his opinion, which 
directed 'hiaateps another way. 

When it was determined that they should seek re- 
fuge in Egypt, be set sail from Cyprus with Cornelia, 
in a Seleucian galley. The rest accompanied him, 
some in ships of war, and some in merchantmen ; 
and they made a safe voyage. Being informed that 
Ptolemy was with his army at Pelusium, where he 
was engaged in war with his sister ^^, he proceeded 
thither ; and sent a messenger before him, to notify 
his arrival, and to entreat the king's protection. 

Ptolemy was very young, and Photinus his prime 
minister called a council of his ablest officers ; though 
their advice had no more weight, than he was pleased 
to allow it. He ordered each, however, to give his 
opinion. But who can vrithout indignation consider, 
that the hte of Pompey the Great was to be deter* 
mined by Photinus an eunuch, by Theodotus a man 
of Chios, who was hired to teach the prince rhetoric, 
and by Achillas an Egyptian ? For among the king^a 
chamberlains and tutors, these bad the chief influ- 
ence over him, and were the persons whom he 
most consulted. Pompey lay at anchor at some dis- 
tance from the place, waiting the determination of 
this respectable board ; while he thought it beneath 
^••-^ to be indebted to Csesar for his safety ! The 



"^ The celebrated Cleopatra. Peluiium stood at the mort 
ehi mouth of the Nile, hod, Uneh, not hr from Damietta. 
Some fer ' PhotiiMU,' below, read * Pothiima.'* 
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the assassins with a pretext for their injustice, 
therefore embraced Cornelia, who lamented by z 
ticipation his sad end ; and ordered two centurions*' J 
one of his freemen named Philip, and a servant called ., 
Scenes, to get into the boat before him. When J 
Achillas had hold of his hand, and he was going to-j 
step in himself, he turned to his wife and 3on» and . 
repeated that verse of Sophocles, 

Seek'at thou a tyrant's door? then O farfewell. 
Freedom ! though Ireo as air before 

These were the last words, which he spoke to them. I 
As there was a considerable interval between thff J 
galley and the shore, and he observed that not l 
single person in the boat showed him the least civi- 
lity, or even spoke to him, he looked at Septimius 
and said ; " If I remember rightly, you were once 
*• my fellow-soldier : " to which he replied only by a 
nod, without testifying any regard or friendship. 
A profound silence again succeeding, Pompey took 
out a paper, in which he had written a speech in 
Greek that he designed to make to Ptolemy, and 
amused himself with reading it. 

As they approached the shore, Cornelia with her 
friends in the galley anxiously watched the event. 
She was a little encouraged, when she saw a num- 
ber of the king's great officers coming down to the 
strand, in all appearance to receive tier husband 
and do him honour. But the moment that Pompey 
was taking hold of Philip's hand, to raise himself 
with more ease, Septimius came behind, and ran hiru 
through the body; after which, Salvius and Achillas 
also unsheathed their swords. Pompey drew his 
robe with both hands over his face, and without say- 
ing or doing the least thing unworthy of Iiim, sub- 
mitted to his iate ; only uttering a gruan, while 
they despatched him with many blows. He was at, 
that time just fifty-nine years old, for he was killed 
the day after bis birth-day"". 

"T Some diviacG, ia saying that Pompey uevei pci»pereil uAei 
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Next day Lucius Lentulus, who knew nothing of 
what had passed, because he was on his voyage from 
Cyprus, reached the Egyptian shore ; and as he was 
coasting along saw the funeral-pile, ^nd Philip 
(whom he did not yet know) standing by it. Upon 
which he said to himself, " Who has finished his 
days, and i« going to leave his r^^tiiains upon this 
beech ?^' adding ajfter a short pause, %ith a sigl^ 
Alas ! Pompey the Great ! perhaps thoil mayest be 
"the man." He soon afterward went on shore^ 
and was taken and slain. 

Such was the end of Pompey the 6r6at. Ctest^ 
himself arrived not long afterwaikl in Egypt, whidl 
he found in extreme disorder. When they came to 
present the head, he turned frofn it and the person 
who brought it, as a sight of horror. The seal he 
received, but it was with tears. The device wm, 
* a lion holding a sword.' The two assassins, Achfl* 
las and Photinus, he ordered to be executed ; and 
the king, being defeated in battle, perished in the 
river. Theodotus, the rhetorician, escaped the 
vengeance of Caesar by leaving Egypt ; but he wan- 
dered about, a miserable fugitive, and was hated 
wherever he went. At last Marcus Brutus, subse* 
quently to his assassination of Caesar, found the 
wretch in his province of Asia, and put him to 
death, after having made him suflfer the most ex- 
quisite tortures. The ashes of Pompey were car* 
ried to Cornelia, who interred them in his lands ne«r 
Alba'*^ 



*'9 This illustrious man has in all appearance, and in every view 
of his character, had less justice done to him by the pen of histoiVy 
than any other man of his time. His popular humanity, his mill* 
tary and political skill, his prudence (woicn he tometimes, howevw, 
unfortunately gave up) his natural bravery and generosity, his con* 
jugal virtues which, though occasionally impeached, were both 
turally and morally great, his cause, which was certainly in it's 
ginal interests the cause of Rome — all these circumstances 
titled him to a more distinguished and more respectable character^ 
than any of his historians lutve thought proper to affi>rd him. Omm 
circumstance indeed renders the accounts which the writera 
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constitution were principally owing to his alliances; 
to his supporting either Ceesar or Scipio, whose' | 
daughter he had married, in their unjust demands.' 
Agesilaus not only gratified the passion of his son, 
by sparing the Jife of Sphodrias, whose death ought' 
to have aioned for the injuries he had done the 
Athenians : but he likewise screened Fhcebidas, 
who had been guilty of an egregious infraction of 
the league with the Thebans, and obviously in re- 
compence for this crime took him under his pro- 
tection. In short, whatever troubles Pompey brought 
upon the Romans, either through ignorance or a 
timorous complaisance for his friends, Agesilaus 
brought as great distresses upon the Spartans through' 
a spirit of obstinacy and resentment ; for sucli was 
the spirit, which kindled the Boeotian war. 

If, while we are mentioning their faults, we may, 
advert to their fortunes, the Romans could have no 
previous idea of that of Pompey ; but the Lacedae-' 
inonians were sufficiently forewarned of the danger 
of a " lame government," and yet Agesilaus would 
not suffer them to avail themselves of the warning '**. 
Nay, supposing Leotychidas an absolute stranger, 
and a completely-convicted bastard, yet the family' , 
of Eurytion '"' could easily have supplied Sparta 
with a icing who was neither spurious nor maimed, 
bad not Lysander industriously rendered the oracle 
obscure for Agesilaus' sake, 

As to their political talents, there never was a 
finer measure than that of Agesilaus, when in the 
distress of the Spartans how to proceed against thy I 
fugitives after the battle of Leuctra, he decreed that 

'"* It ia true, the latter part of Agesilaiu' reign was unfortunate^ 1 
but these mUfortuucs were owing to his malif e against ibt; 'Ilieban**' 
and to his having fought (contrary to the laws of Lycuigue) ttiQ 
Battle enemy so frefjuently, that he taught them to best him at li 
Nevertheless the oracle, as we have observed in a former note, p 
bably meant the lameness of the kingdom, in having only one ting * 
insteail of two, and not ihe lamenesf of the bing. 

'" One of the royal branches of tlie Hcraclidte, which suppliefl 
Sparta with her kings.* 
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bestowed cities upon such as were v^illing to change 
their mode of life ; and when he might have led Ti^ 
granes, king of Armenia, captive at the wheels c£ 
his chariot ^'^j he rather chose to make him an ally: 
upon which occasion he uttered the memorable ex- 
pression, " I prefer, to the glory of a day, the glory 
'* that :will last for ever." 

But if the pre-eminence in military virtue should 
be decided by such actions and counsels, as are 
most characteristical of the great and wise com^* 
mander, we shall find that the Lacedaemonian leaves 
the Roman far behind. In the first place, he did 
not abandon his city, when besieged by seventy 
thousand men ; though he had only a small body of 
forces under him, and those too forces, which had 
lately been defeated in the battle of Leuctra. 
Whereas Fompey^^% upon Caesar's advancing with 
five thousand three hundred men only, and taking 
one little town in Italy, quitted Rome in a panic ^ 
either meanly yielding to so trifling a force, or hav- 
ing failed in procuring intelligepce of their real num- 
bers. In his flight, he carried ofi^ his own wife and 
children, but he left those of the other citizens de» 
fenceless ; when he ought either to have stayed and 
conquered for his country, or to have accepted sock 
conditions as the conqueror, his fellow-citizen and 
his relation, might choose to impose. A little while 

*^< Plutarchy who omitted abore to mentioii Pompe/fl deter- 
mined resignatiaii of his army (upon Sylla's order) in the midst of 
las African successes, as a parallel to Lysander's behaviour upon 
the receipt of the Scytale, makes the Roman hero in this place som6 
reparation for the injury ; by omitting to mention that, though he 
excused Tigranes himself from the degradation of attending hm 
triumph, he led his son and others of the royal family of Anneuia 
in that humiliating train.* 

'^ Here is another eeregious instance of Plutarch's prgudSce 
against the character of Pompey. He certainly did not letem 
Rome, till he was well convincea of the impossibility of maintaining 
it against the arms of Caesar ; who was not only advancing with a. 
force much more powerful than that which is here mentioned, bat 
by a previous distnbution of his gold among the citizens had reft^ 
dered even a siege unnecesary. 
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noeuvre, to have considered the postponing of a bat- 
tle in Thessaly as a disgrace. For the gods bad not 
appointed the fields of Pharsaliaas thelists, in which 
he was to contend for the empire of Rome ; neither 
was he summoned by a herald to make his appear* 
ance there, or otherwise forfeit the palm to another. 
There were innumerable plains and cities elsewhere ; 
nay, his command of the sea lefl the whole earth to 
his choice, had he been determined to imitate 
Maximus, Marius, or Lucullus'% or Agesilaus 
himself 

Agesilaus certainly had not slighter tumults to en- 
dure in Sparta, when the Thebans challenged him 
to come out and fight for his dominions; neither 
were the calumnies and slanders, which he encoun- 
tered in Egypt from the madness of the king, less 
grating, when he advised that prince for a while to 
remain still. Yet by pursuing the sage measures 
upon which he had first resolved, he not only saved 
the Egyptians in spite of themselves, but sustained 
Sparta from sinking in the earthquake that threat- 
ened her. Nay, he erected there the best trophy 
imaginable against the Thebans : for, by keeping the 
Spartans from the ruin, to which they were so vehe- 
mently hurrying, he enabled them subsequently to 
conquer. Hence it was, that Agesilaus was praised 
by the persons, whom he had saved by violence ; and 
Pompey, who committed an error in complaisance 
to others, was condemned by those who had misled 
him. Some say, indeed, that he was deceived by 
his father-in-law Scipio ; who, wishing to convert to 
his own use the treasures he had brought from Asia, 
had concealed them for that purpose, and hastened 
the action under pretence that the supplies would 
soon fail. But, even supposing that true, a general 
should not have suffered himself to be so easily de- 
ceived, nor in consequence of being so deceived 

"* The delays of Maximus were such, tlial Fahiana eunclalio be- 
came a proverb. For ihe other iiietanccs referred to, see the re- 
spective Lives of Marius, and Lucullus.* 
9 
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SUMMARY. 

Plutarch*s object tit writing the Lvoet of Alexander and Casar, Tra- 
ditions about Alexander's birth. He is bom on the day^ upon 
which the temple of Ephesus is set on fire. His physical eonstitu- 
tion : Moral qualities displayed in his infancy. Early education. 
He tames Bucephalus : is placed under the care of Aristotle .* con^ 
tracts a peculiar esteem for Homer's xoorks. His first exploits. 
He quarrels with his father. Demaratus reconciles them. 
Philip opposes his marriage toith the daughter of Pexodorus : is 
assassinated by Pausanias, Alexander's conduct on mounting (he 
throne. He subdues the Tribalti^ and rases Thebes : pardons Ti^ 
Modeat and admires her courage: repents his treatment of the 
Thebans. His interview with Diogenes. Presages preceding his 
expedition into Asia^ and state of his army. His sacrifices a$ 
Ilium, He undertakes to pass the Granicus in the presence ofDo' 
rims : Clstus saves his life : He gains the victory. l(s conse^ 
quences. He subdues CiUda, Phcmcia^ and PamphyUa : ceU 
ike Gordian -knot. Dariu/ dream. Alexander's sickness; and 
confidence in Philip his physicunu Dariu^ conversation with 
Amyntas. Battle of Issus. Alexander's remark on Darhu^ 
splendid Jumiture : treatment of the mother^ wife^ and daughter 
of that monarch. Continence^ temperance^ and ordinary manner 
of living •* trottUesome vanity. Expenses of his table. He seadg 
to Damascus to seize the rich equipages of the Persians ; besieges 
Tyre ; and, during the siege^ undertakes an expedition into Aru- 
bia. Takes Tyre; and Gaza; places the Iliad in a valuable 
casket : builds Alexandria : goes to consult the oracle of Jupiier 
Amman. The reply. His own idea upon the subject. He ede* 
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XN the ensuing part of the work, we shall give the 
Lives of Alexander the Great, and of Caesar who 
overthrew Pompey : and as the quantity of mate- 
rials is so large, we shall only premise that we hope 
for indulgence, though we should not give the ac« 
tions in tull detail and with a scrupulous exactnesSf 
but rather in a short summary ; since we are not 
writing Histories, but Lives. Neither is it always 
in the most distinguished exploits, that men's vir* 
tues or vices may be best discerned ; but frequently 
an action of small note, a short saying, or a jest» 
distinguishes a person's real character, more than 
fields of carnage, the greatest battles, or the most 
important sieges'. As painters therefore, in their 
portraits labour the likeness in the face, and parti- 
cularly about the eyes, in which the peculiar turn of 
mind most appears, and run over the rest with A 
less careful hand ; so we must be permitted to strike 
off the features of the soul, in order to give a real 
likeness of these great men, and leave to others the 
circumstantial detail of their toils and their achieve* 
ments. 

It is admitted as certain, that Alexander was m 
descendent of Hercules by Caranos^ and o€ JBa^m 
by Neoptcdemus. His £uher Philip is said to have 
been initiated, when very young, along with Oiym^ 
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*' that the temple of Diana was burnt, \i^hen tte 
^^ goddess was at a distance, employed in bringing 
** Alexander into the world." All the Magi, who 
were then at Ephesus,' looked upon the fire as a sigii 
forerunntng some- much heavier misfortune: th^ 
ran about the town, striking their faces and crying^ 
^^ That day had brought forth the great scourge ana 
** destroyer of Asia.** ' ' 

Fhih'p had just taken the city of Potidasa ^S and 
three messengers arrived on the same day with ex- 
traordinary tidings. The first informed him^ that 
Parmenio had gained a signal battle against the iU 
lyrians ; the second, that his race-horse had won thit 
prize at the Olympic games; and the third, that 
Olympias was delivered of Alexander. His joy upon 
that occasion, as might naturally be expected, was 
not inconsiderable; and the soothsayers increased 
it, by assuring him that his son, who was born in 
the midst of three victories, must of course prove in- 
vincible. 

The statues of Alexander that most resembled 
him were those of Lysippus, who alone had his per- 
mission to represent him in marble ^^ The turn olT 
his head, which leaned a little to one side, and the 
quickness ^'^ of his eye, in which many of his frienda 

" This is another mistake. Potidaea was taken two years before; 
viz. 01. cv. 3. For this we have again the authority of Demosthe'* 
nesy who was I^lip's. contemporary (Orat. 0^0$ Axtj.) as well a^.c^f 
Diod. Sic. xvi. 8. 

'* Plin. H. N. vii. 37* informs us that Apolles alone was permit^ 
ted to represent him on canvas, Pyrgoteles in marble, and Lysippus 
in bronze. Pausan. Bceot. xxvii. Corinth, ix. xx. Attic, xliii. See 
also Hor. £p. II. i. 239., and Plin. N. H. vii. 37. Arriau likewise^ 
speaking of the twenty-five £r«ipej, or friends, in Alexander's army 
who fell at the Granicus» says ; ' they were honoured by statues of 
brass from Lysippus.' * 

<3 'TfPOTHTA TATf •/M^futltfy. This word is perhaps untranslate* 
able. M. Ricard owns, that he has very inadecjuately rendered it by 
douceur. The same term is used by Plutarch m describing the ejee 
of Pompey, and thus identifies them with those of Alexander, set 
p. 127. It was accounted a peculiar beauty among the Greeks, 4Dd 
IS ascribed to Praxiteles' chef-d'ceuvre (the Venus of Cnidiis) bf 
Lucian in his Eim»k. JEHan (Var. Hist. xii. li.) ta)«« Akxandare 
countenance had in it something very aweful ; and TulUi/df ia Ua 

r2 
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and successors chiefly affected to imitate him, w( 
best hit off by that artist. Apelles painted him 
the character of * Jupiter armed with Thunder,' bi 
he did not succeed as to his complexion, havii _ 
overcharged the colouring and made his skin too 
brown ; whereas he was fair, with a tinge of red in 
his face and upon his breast. We read in the Me. 
moirs of Aristoxcnus, that a most agreeable scent 
proceeded from his skin, and that bis breath and his 
whole body were so fragrant as to perfume his un- 
der-garments. The cause of this might, possibly, 
be his hot and fiery temperament. For, as Theo- 
phrastus conjectures, it is the concoction of moisture 
by lieat, which produces sweet odours; and hence 
tliQse countries, which are the driest and most 
burnt up, produce spices of the best kind and in the 
greatest quantity; the sun exhaling from the surface 
of bodies that moisture, which is the instrument of 
corruption. It seeraa to have been the same heat 
of constitution, which made Alexander so much ia# 
clined to drink, and so subject to passion. 

His continence displayed itself at an early peril 
For, though he was vigorous, or rather violent 
his other pursuits, he was not easily moved by the 
pleasures of the body '*; and, if he tasted them, it 
was with extreme moderation : but there was some- 
thing superlatively great and subUme in his ambition, 
far above his years. It was not every species of 
honour that he courted, neither did he seek it in 
every track, like his father Philip ; who was as piotid 



Chiliads, affinns that one or hU eyes was block anil the other blue ! 

With resard to Apelles' portrait, for wluch ho received lireni* bi- 
\ Itnts, Plin. H. K. xxxv, tells us, it was placed in the temple of 

DiLina at Ephesiis, and that tlie fingers ana the thuodorbolt s^LiiKd 
I standing out of the cunvas. Those, who have sei-n Sir Joshua Ury- 
I noldn' Cardinal llrtMilbrt (non- in the poMcasion of tlic Itight Hon. 

iJte Earl of Egrcmont) will Imve some idea ofthi* tine cxcmpliti- 

cation of the (,'ruphtc art.' 

" His mothur, we ore toM by AtliPOKUs x, 10, with his father's 

consent, in order (o try his traiperatncnl, smt into his room ana 

tiny a beautiful courteran of the nunc of CaUixena; butlu 

Stood lltT utii ' 
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of his eloquence as a sophist, and who had the vanity 
to record his victories m the Olympic chariot-race 
in the impression of his coins. Alexander, on the 
other hand, when he was asked by some of the 
people about him, ^' Whether he would not run in 
" the Olympic race" (for he was swift of foot) ? re- 
plied, *' Yes, if I were to have kings for my antago* 
" nists.'* It appears, indeed, that he bore a perfect 
dislike to the whole exercise of wrestling". For 
though he exhibited many other sorts of games and 
public diversions, in which he proposed prizes for 
tragic poets, for musicians who practised upon the 
flute and the lyre, and even for rhapsodists ^^; though 
he entertained the people with the hunting of all 
kinds of wild beasts, and with fencing or fighting 
with the staff; yet he gave no encouragement to 
boxing, or to* the Pancratium ^K 

Embassadors from Persia happened to arrive in the 
absence of his father Philip, and Alexander receiv- 
ing them in his stead, won their regard by his polite- 
ness and his solid sende. He asked them no childish 
or trifling question, but inquired the distances of 
places, and the roads through the Upper Provinces 
of Asia ; and desired to be informed, with regard to 
their king, how he behaved to his enemies, and ia 
what the strength and power of Persia consisted. 
The embassadors were struck with admiration, and 
looked upon the celebrated shrewdness of Philip as 
nothing, compared with the lofty and enterprising 
genius of his son. And as a proof of this, whenever 

'^ Fhilopoemen also disliked wrestling, because all the exercises, 
which qualify a man to excel in it, render him unfit for war. See 
bis Life, III. 5. 

'^ These were people, who sewed together the detached parts or 
books of Homer's works, and recited them in public. See the Life 
of Lycurgus, Vol. L not. (IS.) ^lian, Var. Hist. xiii. I4f., ascribes 
the final incorporation of tbiese immortal poems to Pisistratus; 
others to Aristarchus, Herodotus, &c. grammarians acting under 
his direction ; and Plato to his son and successor Hipparchus.* 

*' If it be asked, how this shows that Alexander did not love 
wrestHog, the answer is, that the Pancratium (as it has been staled 
ie a ftrtner note) wai a mixture of boxing and wrestiiiig. 
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intelligenee was brought tliat Philip had taken some 
strong town or won some celebrated battle, tb* 
young man, instead of appearing delighted with it^ 
used to say to Ills companions; " Mv lather will 
*' on conquering, boys, till there will be iiothii 
*' great and brilliant left for yon and me to do.' 
neither pleasure nor riches, but valour and glory 
were his prime objects, he thought that in proper- 
tion as the dominions which he was to receive from 
liis father increased, there would be less room re- 
maining for his own exertions. Every new acquisi- 
tion of territory he considered as contracting his 
sphere of action : for he did not wish to inherit a 
kingdom, which would bring him opulence, luxury, 
and pleasure ; but one, which would afford him wars^ 
and conflicts, and all the exercise of lofty ambition 

He had a number of tutors and preceptors. Leo- 
nidafi one of the queen's relations, and a man of great 
severity of manners, was at their head. Not liking 
the name of preceptor however, though the employ-' 
ment was important and honourable, from his di^j 
nity and alliance to the royal family he was honoured- 
with the title of the prince's governor.' The name, 
and the business, of preceptor were conferred upon 
Lysimachus the Acarnanian ; a man who had neither 
merit nor politeness, nor indeed any thing whatevi 
to recommend him, except his calling himsi 
* Phoenix," Alexander ' Achilles,' and Philip * Peleus. 
This procured him some attention, and the secoi 
place about the prince's person. 

\Vhen Philonicus the Thes.salian offered the 
named Bucephalus in sale to Philip, at the price 
thirteen talents '", the king with the prince and mai 

'^ That is, 251!^/. 15<. Ueriing. Tliie will appear a moderate prid 
oompared with what *e find in Varro (R. H. iii. 2.) viz. that 4 
Axiiu, a senator, gave i'oui liunilred thniisBiid tmteri^i^t {<->t an si 
and Elill tnort' modcraie, when cumparcd with the uccouut a! 1 
vcmitr, thai sQme ho»cs in Arabia wtire valued at a liundred t^ 
BBiid crowos. riiny however inrorms us, that the price of i 
phuiut was sixteen talentii: tcdedm talrittujcrunl txPhilonici f 
tola grege paptum. {il. N. viii. ■»«,) (I.) But . 
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others went into the field, to see some trial made of 
him. The animal appeared extremely vicious and 
unmanageable, and was so far from suffering himsdif 
to be mounted, that he would not bear to be spokea 
to, but turned fiercely upon all the grooms. Philip 
was displeased at their bringing him so wild and un« 
governable a horse, and bade them take him away. 
But Alexander, who had observed him well, ex- 
claimed ; " What a horse they are losing, for want 
" of skill and spirit to manage him !" Philip, atfirs^ 
took no notice of this ; but upon the prince's often 
repeating the same expression, and showing much 
uneasiness, he said ; *^ Young man, you find fault 
" with your elders, as if you knew more than they, or 
*' could manage the horse better yourself.** " That 
" I certainly could,** replied the prince. " If you 
** should not be able to ride him, what forfeiture will 
*' you agree to pay for your rashness ?" " I will pay 
" the price of the horse.** 

Upon this, all the company laughed; but the 
king and the prince having settled the forfeiture^ 
Alexander ran to the horse, and laying hold on the 
bridle turned him to the sun ; for he had observed, 
it seems, that the shadow which fell before the horse, 
and continually moved as he moved, extremely dis* 
turbed him. While his fierceness and fury lasted, 
he continued speaking to him sofUy and stroking 
him ; afler which he gently let fall his mantle, vault* 
ed lightly upon his back, and seated himself with the 
utmost nrmness. Then, without pulling the rein9 
too hard, or using either whip or spur, he set him 
a-going. As soon as he perceived his uneasiness 
abated, and that he was only anxious to be put to 
his speed, he pushed him into a full gallop, and 
pressed him forward both with the voice and the spur^ 

a^ees with Plutarch. Many etymologies of the name ' BucephaluA* 
are assigned by different authors, derived from the shape of hU 
head, an ox's head marked on one of his haunches, his wildness of 
look. Sec. Sec Tzetzes, in his Chiliads, lajs he was fed upon ba* 
man ieab!*^ 
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PliiJip and all his court were at first in the utmost 
distress for him, and a profound silence took place. 
But when the prince had turned him and brought,] 
him straight back, they all received him with loud f 
acclamations except his father, who wept for joy^ 1 
and kissing him, said, " Seek another kingdom, nay.l 
" son, worthy of thy abilities; for Macedon is too 
" small for thee." Perceiving that he did not easily 
submit to authority, because he would not be forced 
to any thing, but that he might be led to his duty 
by the gentler hand of reason, he adopted the me- 
thod of persuasion, rather than that of command. 
He eaw that his education was a matter of too high 
importance to be trusted to the ordinary masters in 
music, and the common circle of sciences; and that 
liis genius, to use Sophocles' expression, required 

The rudder's guidancei and the curb's restraint. 

He therefore sent for Asistotle '^ the most celebrated 
and learned of all the philosophers ; and the reward, J 
which he gave him for forming his son, was not only i 
in itself honourable, but remarkable for it's 
priety. He had formerly dismantled the city > 
Slagira, where that pliilosopher was born ; and I 
now rebuilt it, and re-established the inhabitants 
who had either fled, or Iiad been reduced to slavery" 
He also prepared a lawn, called Mieza, for theT 
studies and their literary conversations; where thtf 
show us Aristotle'a stone-seats and shady walka f 
this day. 

'* H'lB letter upon the Mcauion is preserved by A- CJellius ii 
^d Mtmnanentlfit parenlum aniniai, yuonini" carte diUgentiv^e h 
Uberorum diiciplhia) hoTlamcHlum at. Afoxanderwos, at tliie titO' 
thirteen years of age. ArietulK', ulWr n residence of eiglitM 

feitra iit Macedon, retired to Allien;, und (Led the year ttflet h' ' 
us trio Its pupil.* 

' '" See uito Dic>){. Latfrt. life of Arietuilc, v. 4. But I'iiny (I 
Elder and Val. MtLt. v. 6. inform us, that Su^ira nan febuut I 
AleMuxlcr, and that wlicu ArUtotie was vw-y old. (L.) TliU 
^iu situuied upuii the I'oaat of the .Egcaa >eu heiwecn Acsut 
f|nd Aropbipolit, iii ihc dutnct of itlnceduu coltid ChaLcidiob 
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By him Alexander was instructed, not only ia 
moral and political knowledge, but also in thaw 
more secret and profound branches of science, which 
tbey call ^ acroamatic' and ^ epoptic,' and which were 
not communicated to every common scholar ^^\ For 
when Alexander was in Asia, and received inform** 
tion that Aristotle had published some books exfda&<» 
atory of those points, he wrote him a letter in behalf 
of philosophy, in which he blamed the proceedii^* 
The following is a copy of it : 

Alexander to Aristotle, prosperity. You dM 
wrong in publishing the acroamatic parts of s/dk- 
^^ ence ^» In what shall we differ from others, if tbt 
^^ sublimer knowledge, which we gained from yoOi 
*^ be disclosed to all the world ? For my part, I had 
'^ rather excel the bulk of mankind in the superior 
parts of learning, than in extent of dominion and 
power. Farewell ^'^.'* / 

Aristotle in compliment to this ambition of hia^ 
and by way of excuse for himself, replied, *^ that 
'^ those points were published and not published/* 
In fact, his book of metaphysics is so composed) 
than no one can learn that branch of science. from itt 
much less teach it to others : It serves only to re- 
"fresh the memories of those, who have been previa 
otisly taught by a master. 

It appears to me likewise, that Alexander Wtt 
assisted chiefly by Aristotle in the study of physic^ 
of which he loved not only the theory, but the prao* 



*' The ficholtrs in generiJ, were inttructed only in the 'exoteric* 
doctrines, on rhetorical and ciTtl tidijects* Aul. Gell. xx* 4. 

** Doctrines taught by private communication, and dei l vtra d 
vivd voce, (L.) ' Epoptic,' of the same purport, is a metaphoiicai 
term borrowed from the Eleusinian Mjrsteries; in which those, wiio 
Were admitted to see their most hallowed rites, were denominatai 
' Epoptse.' Under this head A. Gellius (ib.) classes physics, 
physics, and dialectics.* 

^^ This letter is also preserred by A. Gellius, (ib.) with 
tie's reply ; but they are both, as unworthy of their respective Wii» 
ters, proDoimced spurious by M. de St. Croix in his sbove-quMd 
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tice too ; as may be inferred from his Epistles, where 
we find, that he prescribed to his friends medicinet 
and a proper regimen. %% 

' He was a lover also of polite learning, and hiftj 
natural thirst of knowledge made him a man of ex* 
tensive reading. The Iliad he thought, as well i 
called, a portable treasure of military knowledge'^ 
and he had a copy corrected by Aristotle, which " 
denominated ' tiie casket-copy 'V' This, Onesicritni^ 
informs us, he used to lay under his pillow with hii ' 
sword. As he could not find many other books in 
the Upper Provinces of Asia, he wrote for a supply 
to Harpalus; who sent him the works of Philistns, 
tiie greatest part of the tragedies of Euripides, So- i 
phocies, and j^i^schylus, and the Dithyrambics of J 
Telestus" and Philoxenus. 

Aristotle was the man, whom he admired in his 
younger years ; and as he himself averred, he had 
no less affection for him, than for his own father; 
•' From the one he derived the blessing of life, from 
*' the other the blessing of a good life." But, sub- 
sequently, he looked upon him with an eye of sus-^ 
p^c^on'^ He never, indeed, did him any injury 'i* 



■* He kept it in a rich catket, which hud been found amoi 
Darius' spoils. Sec Plin. H.N. vii. OT. A correct copy of I 
cditiou, revised by Aristotle, Callialhcncs, and Anuxarchus, i 
published after Alexander's deatli. ' DariuB,' said AlcxyndeTi^ 
* used thia casket for his ointments ; but I, who have no time tCf ' 
anoint tuyaell', will use it for a much nobler purpose.' 

" Onesicritue was a native of Astypaliea, one of the Sporades I. 
He followed Alexander into Asia, and drew up an account of th« 
expedition, which is not however entitled to much credit.* 

Telestus was a Seltnuntian poet of some reputation, an 
Bumeiit was erected to his memory by Aristratus tlie Sicyonian t< 
rant. Protogenes had been sent for to paint this monument, ai 
not arriving within the limited time, was in danger of the lyrantrt 
displeasure ; but he saved himself by the celerity and excellence of 
his execution. Philoxenus of Cythera was Telestus' scholar. (L.) 

Dithyrambics were a species of poetry consecrated to Baochui^ 
For a detailed exhibition of it's character and origin, sec M , Ricard 
ix.3HJI. not. (3.S.)» 

'* This was by some ascribed to his having apparently preferr* 
the interests of Olympias to those of her son, and by others \a h' 
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but the testimonies of his regard, being neither so 
extraordinary nor so endearing as before, evinced 
some degree of alienation. His love of philosophy 
however, which he was either bom with, or at least 
conceived at an early period, never quitted his soul) 
as appears from the honours which he paid to Anax- 
archus, the fifty talents which he sent to Xeno- 
crates ^^ and his attentions to Dandamis and Cala- 
nus^. 

When Philip went upon his expedition a^inst 
Byzantium, Alexander was only sixteen years of age ; 
yet was he left regent of Macedon, and keeper of 
the royal signet. The Medari ^ rebelling during Ids 
regency, he attacked and overthrew them, todc 
their city, expelled the barbarians, planted there a 
colony of people collected from various parts, and 
gave it the name of Alexandropolis. He fought in 
the battle of Chseronea against the Greeks, and is 
said to have been the first man, who broke the Sacred 
Band of the Thebans. In our times an old oak used 
to be shown near the Cephisus^°, called * Alexander's 
Oak* because his tent had been pitched under it)» 
and a piece of ground at no great distance, in whick 
the Macedonians buried their dead. 

This early display of talents made Philip very fond 
of his son, so that it was with pleasure he heard his 
subjects call Alexander ^ king,' and himself only 

having recommended to the would-be son of Jupiter the • blunt and 
honest Callisthenes as a travelling companion. See Diog. Laert. 
Life of Aristotle, v. 10.* 

^7 The philosopher took but a small part of this money, and sent 
the rest back : telling the giver, that he had more occasion for it 
himself, because he had more people to maintain. (Diog. Laert» 
Xenocr. iv. 8.) Plutarch elsewhere, in two of his Moral Worka, 
says he declined the whole. 

^" Two of the Indian sages, to whom Onesicritus was sent, as we 
shall find in the sequel.* 

»9 We know of no such nation ; there was a people, however, 
called < Msdi ' in Thrace, who, as Livy informs us (xxvi. 25.) uaed 
t^ make inroads into Macedon. 

^^ This river rises in Phocis, washes the walls of Chseronea, and 
falls hito the Lake Copais in Bseotia. (Strab. vii.) * 
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* general/ But the troubles introduced by his neir" 
marriage and his amours into his family, and the 
bickerings among the women which divided the 
whole kingdom into parties, involved him in many 
quarrels with his son ; and these were heightened by 
Olympias, who being a woman of a jealous and vin- 
■dictive temper, inspired Alexander with unfavour- 
able sentiments of his father. The misunderstanding 
broke out into a flame, on the following occasion : 
Philip, at an unseasonable period of life, fell in love 
with a young lady named Cleopatra, and married 
her. At the celebration of the nuptials her uncle"' 
Attains, intoxicated with liquor, desired the Mace- 
donians to entreat the gods, that this marriage of 
Philip and Cleopatra migiit produce a lawful heir to 
the crown. Alexander, provoked at this, exclaimed j 
*• What then, scoundrel, dost thou take me for a 
" bastard ? " and, at the same time, threw his cup 
xt his head. Upon this, Philip rose up and drew his 
sword: but, fortunately for them both, his passion 
and the winewliich he had drank made him stumble, 
and he fell. Alexander, taking an insolent advan- 
tage of this circumstance, cried out ; " Men of Ma- 
" cedon, see there the hero, who was preparing to 
•* pass from Europe into Asia ; when he is not able tQ 
*' pass even from one table to another, without fal' 
•* ing ! " After this insult, he carried off" Olympia 
and placed her in Epirus. Itlyricum was the com 
try, which he chose for his own retreat. 

In the mean time Demaratus, who had connexia 
of hospitality with the roval family of Macedon, at 
who could therefore frcefy speak his mind, came 
pay Philip a visit. After the first compliments i 
civilities, Philip asked him, '• What sort of s 



*■ Her brother, say Juitin tx. 5. and Diod. Sic. xvii. 3, Pn 
nias howtrver vUi. 7- ond Atheneusxiit 1. agree with Plul 
T)ic latter g!«H the nomft of Philip's scrcn wivcx ; Audita, I 
Nkmpolis, fhiliiiiia, Olympias. Medo, and Cleopatra, 
Arrian adds Ktirydice; but the WS& the same with either Cle 
cr Audala.» 
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^^ mcnt subsisted aaiong the Greeks ? '* . Demanitw 
i^Uedy ^^ There is doubtless^ great propriety ini 
^^ YQur iniquitfiQg aflter the harmony of Greece^ \Auo^ 
^f have filled your own house with so much discdrd 
^' and disorder." This reproof btought I%iHp to 
himself^ and thoough the mediation of Demaratus he 
prevailed upon Alexandei? to petunu 

[Another evseat, however,, ^oicldy disturbed Mmtt 

eir repose.] . 

Fexodorus the Persian governor in Caria, beia#^ 
desirqua to draw Philip into a league ofibnsive aM^ 
defensive hj means of an alliance between their AmU 
lies, oflSnred his eldest dai^hter in marriage to^ Arrhi- 
daeus the son of Philip, and sent Aristocritus inbe^ 
Macedon to treat about it. Upon which Alexanddi^il' 
friends, and his mother, now again infused notions 
into him (though perfectly groundless) that by so 
noble a match, and the support consequent upon it, 
Philip designed the crown for Arrhida^us. 

Alexander, in the uneasiness occasioned by these 
suspicions, sent one Thessalusa player into Caria, 
to desire the grandee would decline Arrhidaeus, who 
was of spurious birth, and deficient in point of un? 
derstanding, and take the lawful heir to the crown 
into his alliance. Pexodorus was infinitely more de- 
lighted with this proposal. But Philip no sooner 
received intelligence of it, than he went to Alexan- 
der's apartn)ent, takiqg alopg with him Philotas the 
son of Parmenio, one of his most intimate friends 
and companions; and in his presence reproached 
him with his degeneracy and meanness of spirit, itt 
thinking of becoming son-in-law to a fellow of Caria, 
one of the slaves of a barbarian king. At the same 
time he wrote to the Corinthians^, insisting that 



'^ Theasalui^ upon his return from Asia, must have retired to 
riz^y for the Corinthians had nothing to do in Caria. (L.) Or it 
it not possible, from the resemblance of the first syllables in thai»: 
two wvds^ that « Corinthians * may have been written instead of 
* Cwaas,' by the mistake or the « oscitancy of the transcribets?' ' 
Tbf slight variations in the names Pexodorus and Phrygius, whidi^. 
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ihey should send Thessalus to him in chains. Har- 
palusy Nearchus, Phrygius, and Ptolemy, some of 
the other companions of the prince, he banished. 
Sut Alexander subsequently recalled them, and 
treated them with great distinction. 

Some time after the Carian negociation, Pausanias 
having been abused by order of Attains and Cleo- 
patra, .and .not having had justice done him for the 
outrage ^^ assassinated Philip. Olympias was be- 
SeVed to have been principally concerned, in incit- 

Si; the young man to that act of revenge ; but 
exander himself did not escape uncensurcd. It is 
said that when Pausanias applied to him, after hav* 
iDg been so dishonoured, and lamented his misfor- 
tune, Alexander by way of answer repeated a line 
from the tragedy of Medea ^ ; 

The bridal father, bridegroom^ and the bride. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that he caused 
diligent search to be made after the persons con* 
cerned in the assassination, and took care to have 
them punished ; and he also expressed his indigna- 
tion at Olympias' cruel treatment of Cleopatra during 
his absence • 



some authors read Pixodarub and Erygius, are hardly worth men* 
tumine.* 

33 l<or the detail of this shocking deed, see Justin ix. 6, 7.» Diod. 
Sc xvi. 93> 94'., and Val. Max. i. 8., who adds that Philip was cau* 
tkmed by an oracle, which he unfortunately (as is always the case) 
nmXook.* 

34 Eu. Med. 288. To give the context; Creon wys, 

Tm JWr«y turn yafiitifTu, jmi ya/juHfiMn' 

The persons meant in the tragedy were Jason, Creiisa, and Creon ; 
and in Alexander's application ot it, Philip is the bridegroom, Cleo* 
patra the bride, and Attalus the fiuher. 

>^ She had driven her to hang herself, after having seen her little 
boy murthcred in her arms. Ausanias viii. 7* says, she had them 
both thrown into a cauldron of boiling water.^ 
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He was only twenty years old, when be succeeded 
to the crown '^, and he found die kingdom torn itt 
pieges, by dangerous parties and implacable animo- 
sities. The barbarous nations^ even those which 
bordered upon Macedon, could not brook subjectioii^ 
and were longing for their natural kings. Fhilqp 
bad subdued Greece by his victorious arms ; but not 
having had time to accustom her to the yoke, he had 
thrown matters into disorder and connision ratfa^ 
than produced any firm or tranquil settlement, anA 
the whole was leu in a state of agitation and dii*: 
turbance. The young king's Macedonian counsdU 
lors, alarmed at the troubles which threatened hiniy 
advised him to give up Greece entirely, or at leait 
to make no attempts upon it with the sword ; and 
to recall the wavering barbarians in a mild manner 
^o their duty, by applying healing measures to the 
beginning of the revolt Alexander, on the con« 
trary, was of opinion that the only way to secnrity»> 
and to a thorough establishment of his affiiirs, was to 
proceed with spirit and magnanimity. For he was 
persuaded, that if he appeared to abate one jot of 
his dignity, he should be universally insulted. He 
therefore quieted the commotions, and checked the 
rising wars among the barbarians, by marching with 
the utmost expedition as far as the Danube, where 
he fought a great battle with Syrmus king of the 
Tribalh ''^ and defeated him. 

Some time after this, having received intelligence 
that the Thebans had revolted, and that the Athe-^ 
nians had adopted the same sentiments, he resolved 
to convince them that he was no longer a boy, and 
immediately advanced through the pass of Thermo- 
pylae. *' Demosthenes," said he, " called me a boy, 
^ while I was in lUyricum and among the Triballi, 

• 

36 B. C. 336. 

3~ For the details of this, and his other victories over the barba« 
riai^, as well as his destruction of Thebes, &c. see Arrian ; soma 
of whose accounts, however, M. de St. Croix considers as fie^ulouA 
cxubclUshuients of his heroes story,* 
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* and a stripling when in Tbessaly ; but I will show 
•* him before the walls of Athens, that I am a man." 

When he made his appearance before Thebes, he 
was willing to give the inhabitants time to change 
their sentiments. He only demanded Phcenix and 
Prothytes, the first promoters of the revolt, and pro- 
claimed an amnesty to all the rest. But the The- 
kans in their turn demanded, that he should deliver 
np to them Philotas and Antipater, and by sound of 
trumpet invited to their standard all who chose to 
assist in recovering the liberty of Greece. Alexan- 
der then gave the reins to the Macedonians, and the 
war began with great fury. Tlie Thebans, who had 
the combat to maintain against forces much superior 
in number, behaved with a degree of courage and 
ardour far above their strength. But when the Ma^J 
eedonian garrison marched down from the Cadmea, 
and charged them in the rear, they were surrounded 
on all sides, and most of them cut in pieces. The 
city was taken, plundered, and levelled with the 
gronnd. 

Alexander expected that the rest of Greece, asto- 
nished and intimidated by this dreadful punishment 
of the Thebans, would submit in silence. Yet he 
found a more plausible pretence for his severity j 
giving out that his late proceedings were intendi 
to gratify his allies, and had been adopted in con: 
quence of complaints made against Thebes by tl 
people of Phocis and PlatBcae. Exempting therefoi 
the priests, all those with whom the Macedoniai 
were counected by the ties of hospitality, the po 
terity of Pindar"", and such as had opposed the re-' 
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i^ To this our Milton alludes, where deprecating the deBtructioa 

of hia own house (and, * as a. poet, he had as good right to r --^ 

tills favour as Finikr') he says, 

The great Emathlaa conqueror did spare 

The house of Pindnrus, when temple and tower 

Went 10 the ground — ■ (Soon, i 

Diod. Sic xvti. ]0 — 13. rcporu many prodigiet, vriucb i 
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volt, he sold the rest (to the number of thirty thoo- 
sand) for slaves. About six thousand fell in the 
battle. 

The calamities, which that wretched jity suffered, 
were various and horrible. A party of Thracians 
demolished the house of Timoclea y a woman of 
quality and honour. The soldiers carried off the 
booty; and the captain, after having violated the 
lady, asked her ^' Whether she had not some mid 
" and silver concealed." She replied, " She haa ; " 
and taking him alone into the garden showed him a 
well, into which (she told him) she had thrown every 
thing of value, when the city was taken. The offi«> 
cer stooped down to examine the well ; upon which 
she pushed him in, and then despatched him with 
stones. The Thracians coming up seized her, bound 
her hands, and carried her before Alexander ; who 
immediately perceived by her look and gait, and the 
firm and fearless manner in which she followed that 
savage crew, that she was a woman of quality and 
superior sentiments. He demimded, ^* Who she 
" was ? ** She answered, ^^ I am the sister of Thea- 
'^ genes, who in the capacity of general fought PhU 
** lip for the liberty of Greece, and fell at Chasro- 
^^ nea.'^ Alexander, admiring her answer, and the 
bold action which she had performed, gave orders 
that both she and her children should be set at 
liberty. 

As for the Athenians, he forgave them, notwith* 
standing the deep sympathy which they expressed 
in the misfortunes of Thebes. For, thougn they 
were upon the point of celebrating the feast of the 

nounced this disastrous event. Arrian and .£lian agree with Pin* 
tarch in the exemptions here stated ; and Dio Chryspstom informs 
us, that Pindar*s posterity was included in them, in consequence of 
their great ancestor's having celebrated one of his progenitors 
named Alexander in his immortal poetry. 

Thebes was destroyed 01. cxi., B.C. 335; and was rebuilt ae* 
cording to Diod. Sic. xix. 53,54., B. C. 316. by Cassander, to show 
bis hatred of Alexander's memory. (Pausan. ix. 7.)^ 

^^ See this story more detailed in Polycsn. viii, ¥k* 
VOL. IV. S 
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Gretkt Mysteries, they omitteti it on account of lh« 
mourning tliat took place, and received into tlieir 
city sucli of the Thebans, as escaped the general 
wreck, with every mark of regard. But whether his 
fury like that of a lion was satiated with blood, or 
lie was anxious to efface a most cruel and barbarous 
exploit by an act of clemency, he not only over- 
looked the complaints which he had against them, 
but lie likewise desired them to attend carefully to 
their affairs, as, if any thing should happen to htm- 
eeUi Athens would give law to Greece. 

The calamities, it is stiid, which he brought upcMk' 
the Thebans, frequently gave hitn uneasiness in a 
subsequent part of his lite, and upon that account 
he treated many others with less rigour. He cer- 
tainly imputed the raurther of CHtus, which he com- 
mitted in his \viiie, and the Macedonians' dastardly 
refusal to proceed in the Indian expedition, by which 
his wars and his glory were curtailed, to the anger 
of Bacchus the avenger of Thebes *". And there was 
not a Tlieban, who survived the fatal overthrow, 
that was denied any favour he chose to request. 
Thus much concerning the Tbeban war. 

A general assembly of the Greeks being held at 
the Isthmus of Corinth, they came to a resolution to 
send their quotas with Alexander against the Pel* 
sians, and he was unanimously elected captain-gi 
ral. Upon this occasion, many statesmen and _ 
losophers came to congratulate him ; and he hoped 
that Diogenes of Sinope ", who then hved at Corinth, 
would have been one of Uie number. Finding how- 
ever that he made but little account of him, and 
preferred the enjoyment of his leisure in a jtart of 
the suburbs called Cranium, he himself went to pay 
him a visit. Diogenes happened to be lying in the 
sun ; and, on the approach of so many people, he 
raised himself up a little, and lixed his eyes upoa 

•• Of vtuGticit}' he wm a native. 
•' Aman, in ha CoiniDcaitiu'}' on Kpict. iij. iS 
ttroog {lictucs «f ikia (Wn philusupher.'^ 
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Alexander. The king addressed him in an obliging 
manner, and asked him ; *^ If there wa& any things 
"in which he could serve hitn?" ** Only stand 
" a little out of my sun-shine/* said Diogenes. 
Alexander, we are told, was struck with such siuS 
prise at finding himself so little regarded, and 99m 
something so great in that carelessness, that while 
his courtiers were ridiculing and abusing himaas 
monster, be said ; " If I were not Alexander, t 
^' should wish to be Diogenes." 

Chooeing to cDnstalt the oracle about the eventof 
the war, and for that purpose paying a visit to DdU 
phi, he happened to arrive on one of the days called 
^ inauspicious,' upon which it was illegal to propoM 
any query. At first he sent to the prophetess^ to 
entreat her to do h^r office ; but finding she refused 
to comply, and alleged the law in her excuse, htf 
himself went, and dragged her by force into thtt 
temple : upon which, as if conquered by his violence^ 
she exclaimed, " My son, thou art invincibW 
Alexander, heanng this, said ; ^* He wanted no other 
" answer, for he had obtained the very oracle which 
" he desired.*' 

When he was on the point of setting out upon his 
expedition, he had many signs from the divintf 
powers. Among the rest, the statue of Orpheus fa! 
Libethra^% which was made of cypress- wood, was 
in a profuse sweat for several days. This the gene- 
rality apprehended to be an ill presage ; but Aris- 
tander bade them dismiss Uieir fears : ^* It signified," 
he said, ^* that Alexander would perform actions s6 
" worthy to be celebrated, that they would cost the 
<< poets and musicians much labour and sweat/^ 

As to the number of his troops, the lowest com- 
putation makes them amount to thirty thousand fo0t 
and five thousand horse, and the highest to thirty- 

^» This LibeUira was in the country of the Odrys®, in Tbrioa. 
But beside this, there was * the Cave of the Nymphs of libodsm* 
on mount HeUcon^ probaUy so denominated by Orpheust a nalM 
of that place. 

s 2 
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four thoiisniid foot and four thoitsand liorse. The 
money provided for their subsistence, according to 
Aristobulus, was only seventy talents ; Duris says, J 
be had no more than sufficed to maintain them 1' 
single month; but Onesicritus affirms, that he bol^ 
■ rowed two hundred talents for that purpose. 

Though his provision however was so small, hq 
chose at his embarkation to inquire into the circua 
stances of his friends ; and to one he gave a farm, : 
another a village, to this the revenue of a borough,* I 
and to that, of a post. When he bad thus disposed 
of almost all the estates of the crown, Perdiccas 
asked him, " What he had reserved for himself? " 
He replied, " Hope." " Well," replied Perdiccas, 
" we, who share in your labours, will also take part 
*' in your hopes." In consequence of which, he re- 
fused the estate allotted to him, and some others af^ 
the king's friends did the same. As for those whoi I 
accepted his offers, or applied to him for favours, he 1 
served them with equal pleasure ; and by these dis- 
tributions the greatest part of his Macedonian reve- 
nues was exhausted. f)uch was the spirit and dispo- 
sition, with which he crossed the Hellespont " 

As soon as he landed, he went up to Ilium, when 
he sacrificed to Minerva, and offered libations toth 
Heroes. He also anointed the pillar upon Achil 
tomb with oil", and according to the establishei 



*' This, according to St. Clement (Slrom. i-) wa< in 01. i 
B. C. 9S*. Sec also Coreini Fast. Att., Diod, Sic. xvii. 17-, [ 
it somewhat later. Thia author and Arrian add that, in h 
qiient visit to the temple of Minerva, he exchanged his o 
for some, which he found tlierc hung up, and which he a 
wore in all his battles; and the latter writer states that an 
herpes he particularly rtiBtinKuished Priam, with a view of < 
liating hie benevolence toward a descendent of Iiis murlherer Ne 
tolcmus.* 

" i^ilian (Var. Hist. xii. 7.) inforniB us lliai, while AlexM 
was anointing Achilles' pillar, Hepha^tion was paying the sameb 
nour to that of Patroclus, to intimate that he stood in tlie tnnu: f 
gree of favour as that hero with his master. This and other mot 
of testifying reverence for the dead are recorded bv Herodim, i 
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custom ran round it naked with his friends ; after 
which he placed a crown upon it, declaring, ** He 
^^ thought that hero extremely happy in having found' 
^^ a faithful friend while he lived, and afler his death 
^^ an excellent herald to proclaim his praise."* AiB 
he went about the city to view the curiosities, be 
was asked, whether he chose to see Paris* Lyre? 
I set little value,** said he, '* upon the Lyre of 
Paris ; but it would give me great pleasure to see 
that of Achilles, to which he sung the immortal 
" deeds of heroes ^^** ♦ 

In the mean time, Darius* generals had assembled 
an immense army, and had taken post upon the 
banks of the Granicus ^^ ; so that Alexander was 
under the necessity of fighting there, to open the 
gates of Asia. Many of his officers were apprehen- 
sive of the depth of the river, and the rough and 
uneven banks on the other side ; and some thought 
that a proper regard should be paid to a traditionary 
usage with respect to the time, for the kings of Ma* 
cedon never marched out to war in the month Darius. 
Alexander cured them of this piece of superstition^ 
by ordering that month to be called ^ the second 
Artemisius.' And when Parmenio objected to hia 



I4>«, speaking of Commodus* visit to Achilles* tomb ; by Suetonius, 
in his Life of Augustus (xviii.), who says that Emperor had Alex- 
ander's tomb at Alexandria opened, and placed upon it a crcfim 
of gold with flowers ; and by Quint. Curt. x. i., who mentions simi- 
lar honours as paid by Alexander to C3mis' remains.* 
^-^ This alluaes to that passage, in the ninth book of the Iliad ; 

*' Amused at ease the godlike man they found, 

" Pleased with the solemn harp's harmonious sound ; 

** With these he sooths his angry soul, and sings 

*' Th' immortal deeds of heroes and of kings." Pope.* 

^lian Var. Hist. ix. SO. mentions this reply, as does likewise 
Stobaeus (Serm. vii.), who states that, when the priest offered to 
show him the Lyre of Paris, he answered ; ' Show me the Lyre of 
Achilles, or rather his lance.' The months of Daesius and Arte* 
misius, mentioned below, correspond nearly to May and April 
respectively.* 

^^ This river traverser Phrygia and Mysia the Less, and fidb into 
the Propontis.* 
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attempting a passage so late hi the day, be replied i- 
" The Hellespont would bhish, if after having passed 
** it, he should be afraid of the Granicus." At the 1 
same time, he threw himself into the sticam ivith 
thirteen troops of horse ; and as he advanced in the 
iace of the enemy's arrows, in spite of the steep 
banks which were lined with cavah-y well-armed, and 
the rapidity of the river which otiten bore him down 
or covered him with it's waves, his motions seemed 
the effects rather of madncKS than of sound sense. 
He held on however, till by astonishing etlbrts he 
gained the opposite banks, which the mud rendered 
CKtremely slippery and dangerous. When he was 
there, he was obliged to stand an engagement with 
tile encm)- hand to ha.nd, and with much confiiiioii 
on hiR part, because they attacked his men an fast as 
they came over, before lie had time to form them. 
For the Persian lroo|)s charging with loud shouts, 
and with horse against horse, made good use of their 
spears, and when those were broken, of their swords. 
Numbers pressed hard upon Alexander, because 
he was easy to be distinguished both by his buckler 
and by his crest, on each side of which was a large 
and beautiful plume of white feathers. His cuirass 
was pierced by a javelin at the joint; but he escaped 
unhurt. After this Rliccsaces and Spithridates, two 
officers of high distinction, attacked bim "^ jointly. 
The latter he avoided with great address, and re- 
ceived the former with such a stroke of his sjiear 
upon his breast>platc» that it broke in pieces. He 
then drew his sword to despatch him, but his adver- 
sary still maintained the combat. In the mean time 
Spithridates came up on one side of him, and raising 
himself on his horse gave him a blow with his battle- 
ax, which cut off his crest with one side of the plume 
Nay, the force of it was such, that the helmet could. 
hanlly resist it ; it even penetrated to his tiair. 

« 111 this, Arriun agrees with Plulnrch : but Diod. Sic. xvii. BOl 
■nd Quiai. Ctul. vUl. 1., (hou'^'h b<K in any enuiitial degr«a^ dtlfec 
trom liiin* 
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Spxthridates ^as about to repeat his stroke, t^fitei 
the celebrated CHt^w*' prevented him, by runriilig 
him through the body with hisapear. At the sarhe 
time, Alexander with his sword brought Rhoesaces 
to the ground. 

While the cavalry were thus furiously and criti- 
cally engaged, the Macedonian phalanx passed the 
river, and then the infantry likewise engaged. The 
enemy made no considerable or long resistance/ but 
soon turned their backs and fled ; all but the Gredaii 
mercenaries, who forming upon an eminence, de- 
sired Alexander to give his word of honour, tfaftt^ 
they should be spared. But that prince, influenced 
rather by his passion than by his reason, instead of 
giving them quarter advanced to attack them, «nd 
was 60 warmly received that he had his horse kilM 
under him. It was not, however, the famous Ba- 
cmhaluH. To this dispute, more of his men wete 
killed and wounded, than in all the rest of the bat- 
tle ; for here they had to do with experienced a6l- 
diers, who fought with a coufage hei^tened by de- 
spair. 

The barbarians, we are told, lost in this batde 
twenty thousand foot and two thousand five hundred 
horse**; whereas Alexander had only thirty-four 
men killed ^^ nine of which were infantry. To do 

47 In the original it is KAfir*^ • ybtymi, < Clitus the Great.' But 
in Diod. Sic. ib. 57., we find KXuvq • i***>^y * Clitus the Black ;' and 
Athenfios xiil. 9. and Justin xii. IS. mention iCAfir«c • xtma^^y < Clkos 
the Fair.' who survived Alexander, and according to Diod. Sic 
xviiL 59. and Arrian ix. became Satrap of Lydia. Plutarch these* 
fore, probably, wrote « fwA*?. 

^^ Some MS8. mention only ten thousand foot killed, which is 
ibi number in Died. Sic. tb. 21. Arriati makes the number of horse 
killed only one thousand. (L.) The whole army of the barbanansy 
according to Justin's incredible account xi. 6., consisted of 600,000- 
men. Arrian, who computes them at only 40,000, is perhaps al- 
most as far from tiie truth on the other side. Diod. Sic. gives tibe 
most probable number, 100/XX) foot and 10,000 horse.* 

^"^ Arrian says, there were twenty-five of the king's ftien'ds 
killed ; and, (^pctsbns of less TU>te, sixty horse aod thirty foot. 
Q. Curtius informs us, it was only the twenty-fivey who had sta- 
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honour to their memory, he erected to each of them 
a statue in brass, the workmanship of Lysippus- And 
that the Greeks might have their share in the glory 
of the day. he distributed among them presents out. J 
of the spoil; to the Athenians, in particular, he sent^j 
three hundred bucklers. Upon the rest of the spoilif 
he put this pompous inscription ; * Won by Alexan- 
der the son of Philip, and the Greeks (excepting the 
Lacedffimonians) from the barbarians in Asia.' The 
greatest part of the plate, the purple furniture, and 
other things of that kind which he took from the 
Persians, he transmitted to his mother. 

This battle made an immediate change in the face 
-of Alexander's affairs ; insomuch that Sardis, the 
principal ornament of the Persian empire on the ma- 
ritime side, opened it's gates to him ; and all the 
other cities, except Halicarnassus and Miletus, fol- 
lowed it's example. These he took by storm, and 
subdued the whole of the adjacent country. AAer 
this, he remained some time in suspense, as to the 
measures which he should next take. One while, 
he was determined instantly to risk all upon the fate 
of a single battle with Darius : another while, he 
resolved tirst to reduce the maritime provinces ; that) 
when he had exercised and strenglheued himself by 
those intermediate actions and acquisitions, he might 
then march against that prince. 

There is a spring in Lycia near the city of the , 
Xanthians**, which (they tell us) at that time spoo-d 
taneously changed it's course ; and overflowing it'll 
banks threw up a plate of brass, upon which wers-l 
engraved certain ancient characters, signifying^ J 
" That the Persian empire would one day come toa i 
*' period, and be destroyed by the Greeks." Encou- J 



lue« by LyiippuA. These were erected at Dia, a city of Macedoi 
whence Q. Metellus loog afterward transferred them to Rome. (L 
This loM however, we niuit assuredly conclude with M. de S 
Ooix, it very much under-rated.* 

'° One of the j^reat cities of Lycia, situated qu the Xanth^is, 4 
the distance of two leagues from the sea.* 
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raged by this prophecy, he hastened to reduce all 
the coast, as far as Phcenice ^^ and Cilicia. His march 
through Pamphylia has afforded matter to many his- 
torians for pompous description, as if it was by the 
interposition of heaven that the sea retired ^^ before 
him, though at other times it ran there with so strong 
a current, that the breaker-rocks at the foot of the 
mountain were very seldom left bare. Menander, 
in his pleasant way, refers to this pretended miracle 
in one of bis comedies : 

§ 

How like great Alexander! Do I seek 
A friend ? Spontaneous he presents himself. 
Have I to march, where seas indignant roll ? 
The sea retires, and there I pass. 

But Alexander himself, in his Epistles, makes' no 
miracle of the matter ; he only says, *' He marched 
from Phaselis, by the way called Climax." 

He had spent some time at Phaselis ; and havinff 
found in the market-place a statue of Theodectes^ 
who had been of that place but was then dead, he 
went out one evening in masquerade, ailer he had 
drank freely at supper, and covered the statue with 
garlands. Thus, in an hour of festivity^ he paid an 
agreeable compliment to the memory of a man , with 

^' This Phoenice, as Palmerius has observed, was a district of 
Lycia or Pamphylia. 

i* And yet Strabo (ziv.) assures us, that * Alexander and hit 
army, though they might have passed perfectly dry and safe at the 
ebb of the tide, were so impatient as to march up to the middle in 
water.' To this passage Josephus refers, in order to accredit among 
the Greeks and Romans that of die Israelites through the Red Sea. 
But Leslie, in his * Short and Easy Method with Uie Deists,' hae 
placed the latter event in a much more proper point of view, m 
well as made excellent use of die irresistible interences which it 
affords.* 

<3 This Theodectes, a pupil of Aristotle, wtote fifty TragedieSy a 
Treatise on Rhetoric, and several Orations. Phaselis, according 
to Steph. Byzant, was first called Pityusa, and next Phaselut: In 
it's territory stood the celebrated mount Chimoera, which cast eat 
flames night and day. (Plin. H. N. ii. 106.)* 

5 
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wliooi he had formerly been connected through tb« I 
mediuni of Aristotle mhI philosophy. 

After tilts, he subdued such of the Pisidians as had J 
xevolted, and conrjuercd Phrygia. Upon takin#^l 
Gordium ", which is said to have been the eeat 0rj 
tfee ancient Midaa, he found the filmed chariot fasw I 

i ened with cords made of the bark of the cornel-tree (il 
snd was informed of a tradition, firmly bclievetti 

' among the barbarians, ** That the fates had decreed ^ 
'' the empire of the world to him, who should untie 
" the knot." This, as most historians state, was 
twisted so many private ways anri the ends of it were 
BO artfully concealed", that Alexander, finding he 
could not untie it, cut it asunder with his sword, 
and so made many ends instead of two. But Aristo- 
bulua affirms, that he easily undid it, by taking out 
the pin which fastened the yoke to the beam, and 
then drawing otit the yoke itaelC 

His next acquisidotis were Paplilagooia and Cap- 
padocia : and there he received intelligence of the 
death of Memnon^^ who was Darius' most respecU 




" So coFIeil from Cordius, father of Mida.'!, the first ki 
Phrygia. S«e Jaitin xi. 7- Instead of ' the bsrV of the ccmi 
tree,' mentinai^ below, (in wbich Arrian agrees with Fluiareb) thr 
Scholiast on Lurip. Hippol. says, the (Jordian knot was tiod with a 
Tine-braiicli.* 

>! This eeems to havr b«en an art in rague amo«f; the ancients, 
u Ulysses is sLiid bv Homer (Od. viii. HI.) to have secured bis 
Pbraciaii presents by an intricate knot, which Circe had taugtit 
him.* • 

1^ Upon the death of MetnrioD, n-ho had begun with great sii^l 
ccEs to rrduu the Greek I«Unds. iind was on the point of invadiflf f 
Eubaa, DaHiu was at a low whoni to employ, ^^'hile he was is' J 
this suspense, Charideoius an Aihc-niafi, who had serred with conn* | 
dierabic leputatioo under Philip of Macodon, but was now vcrv ntr^ 
ious for the Peninn interest, nttbmpted to %ct. the king and In* inl-^ 
nijslera right: ' While you, Sir,' said he to Uuriiis, ' ure sHfe, iba ] 
ecipire can never be in ionnJnent danger. Let me therefore ex- 
bort you ncvet to eipose yoot penon, but to make choice of staaA 
iblc genenJ to march againt* your enemy. On^' hundred tt 

I will be more than aulScient, provided a Uiird of them fa 
Bierceiuiric«, to compel him to abandon tlus catcrprisc ; uud if JM 
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able officer in the maridmc parts of his kingdom, 
and likelj to have given the invader the greatest 
trouble. This confirmed him in his resolution of 
marching into the Upper Provinces of Asia. 

By this time Darius had set forward from Susif 
full of confidence in his numbers, for his army con- 
sisted of not less than six hundred thousand comba- 
tants; and highly animated besides by a dream, 
which the Magi had inteqpreted, rather with a view 
to please their prince, than with a regard to proinu 
bility. He dreamed, ' That he saw the Macedonian 
phalanx all on fire, and that Alexander, in the dress 
which he himself had formerly worn when one of the 
king's couriers ^^, acted as his servant ; after which, 
Alexander went into the temple of Belus, and there 
suddenly disappeared.' By this, heaven seems to 
have signified, that prosperity and honour would 
attend the Macedonians ; and that Alexander would 
become master of Asia, like Darius before him, wha 
from a simple courier became a king ; but that he 
would nevertheless soon die, and leave his glory be- 
hind him. 

Darius was still farther encoui*aged by Alexan^ 
der*8 long stay in Ciliciat which he regarded as the 
effect of his fears. The real cause of his stay how- 
ever was sickness, which some attribute to his great 
fatigues, and others to his having bathed in the river 
Cydnus, the water of which is extremely cold. Hui 
physicians durst not give him any medicines, be« 
cause they thought themselves not so certain of the 
cure, as of the danger which they should incur by 

will honour me with the command, I will be accountable for the sue* 
cess of my proposal.* Darius was willing to accede to it ; but the 
Persian crandees, through envy, accused Choridcmus of a treason- 
able design, and effected his ruin. Darius repented in a few days* 
but it was then too late. That able counsellor and general was oafn- 
dcmned, and executed. (Diod. Sic. xvii., Q* Curt/iii. 2.) »• 

" In the text Atryeiy^f.^, But it appears, from Hesychius and 
Suidas, that it should be read A5-«'^i<;. It is the Persian word »• 
tnnda^ stator (from stade^ stare) with a Greek termination ; and wc 
learn from Cicero, that siator signifies * a courier.' 
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the application ; for thej were afraid that the Mace- 
donians, if they were unsuccessful, would suspect 
them of some treachery. Philip the Acarnanian 
saw, as well as the rest, the desperate state of thei 
king's health ; but, beside the confidence which he 
had in his friendship, he thought it the highest iD>: 
gratitude, when his master was in so much danger. 
Dot to risk something with him in exhausting all his' 
art for his rehef. He therefore undertook the cure,' 
and found no difficulty in persuading the king to 
wait with patience till his medicine was prepared, or 
to drink it when ready ; so desirous was he of a 
speedy recovery, in order to prosecute the war. 

In the mean time, Farmenio sent him a letter 
from the camp, advising him ' to beware of Fhilip, 
whom (he said) Darius had persuaded by presents of 
infinite value, and the promise of his daughter in 
marriage, to take him off by poison '".' As soon as 
Alexander had read the letter, he put it under his 
pillow, without showing it to any of his friends. 
The time appointed being come, Philip with the 
Icing's friends entered the chamber, holding the cup 
with the medicine in his hand. The king received ' 
it freely, without betraying the least symptom of 
suspicion, and at the same time gave him the letter. [ 
It was a striking situation, and more interesting than 
any scene in a tragedy; the one reading, while the 
other was drinking. They looked upon each other, 
but with a very different air. The king, with an 
open and unembarrassed countenance, expressed his \ 
regard for Philip, and the confidence which he had 
in his honour ; Philip's look exhibited his indigna- 
tion at the calumny. One while, he lifted up his 
eyes and hands to heaven, protesting his fidelity ; 
another while, he threw himself down by the bed- 
side, entreating his sovereign to be of good courage, 
and to rely upon his care. 

"See Quint. Curt. iii. 6. Seneca, D« Iri xxiii., 
••cnbe* this letter to Olympia*.* 
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The medicine indeed was so strong, and over- 
powered bis spirits in such a manner, that at first he 
was speechless, and discovered scarcely any sign of 
sense or life. But he was quickly relieved by this 
faithful physician ^j and recovered so well that he 
was able to show himself to the Macedonians, whose 
distress did not abate till he made his personal ap* 
pearance before them. 

There was in the army of Darius a Macedonian 

fugitive^ named Amyntas, who was perfectly ac* 

quainted with Alexander's position. This man, per* 

ceiving that Darius was preparing to march through 

the straits in quest of his adversary, besought him to 

remain where he was, and take the advantage of re* 

ceiving an enemy, so much inferior to him in nam* 

loer, upon large and spacious plains. Darius an* 

swered, ^ He was afraid in that case the enemy 

wooU flj without ha%'ing come to an action^ and 

AJexander would escape him/' ^ If that is all your 

fear," replied the Macedonian, <^ let it give yoo 

** no fitftber uneasiness ; for he assured^ be viJJ come 

to sedL TOO, and is already on his march." Hit 

repreKnt^Jons, however, bad no effect : Darius set 

oat Sair GHom^ and Alexander va« on the way to 

Syrim in qnent of him. Bjt, happening to zuiw taA 

crther ia ne night, they both turned ^mA : Alexjo* 

der nymdatg in his good iofn^int, az>d baistieQing to 

meet Davios in the s^nh^ vhllt Dariu% wai endea- 

iFwiring' to dKngare rir^f^eli aiid Tf:fy/Y^T '::ii io im e i 

Far br ti-^ tir-e rn: v^tt Mrstivle cc bi> error 

rn iizibf}: :z:zrj grojtj'i. bextifed is 

hj ike sea oc oDt side h-zit tiit ^jrii'uv^. oi 'jl the 

odier, SDd imeratried v v t-^*: m e: P-T:iiriii : vj tiiaet 

it was in!prard::t'/-e £.>: •::t'.i..*7. fctic ::2i :T.-iiintrr 

ooold onh- act izi hziiL. 2:tii urvcei iJ2:*^i*:t. 'VTiue aK 

time tilt fchuasti'.;! iifeb en:*nu*L'r :;:n:i emoc 
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scene o£ action ; but the skilful arrangement of his , 
forces contributed still more to his gaining the vio •■ 
tory. As his army was very small in comparisou | 
with that of Darius, be took care to draw it up so a 
to prevent it's being surrounded, by stretching oafcj 
bis right wing beyond the enemy's left. In thata 
wing he acted in person, and fighting in the forfr 1 
' iDOSt ranks, put the barbarians to Hight. He 
' wounded however in the thigh, and (according tpl 
Chares*') by Darius, who engaged him hand tir] 
hand. But Alexander, in the account which he gavel 
Antipaler of the battle, does not mention who it was 
that wounded him. He only says, that he received 
a wound in his thigh by a sword, and that no dait- 
gerotis consequences ensued. 

The victory was a very signal one ; for be kiUe4 i 
above a hundred and ten thousand of the enemy". 
Nothing was wanting to complete it, but the taking; I 
of Darius ; and that prince narrowly escaped, having 
gotten the start of his pui-sner by only four or five 
ibrlongs. Alexander took his chariot and his bo\^, 
and returned with them to his Macedonians. These 
he found loading themselves with the rich plunder i 
of the enemy's cam}!, which was immense-, though j 
Darius, in order to make his troops fitter for action^a 
had left most of the baggage in Damascus. TheJ 
Macedonians had reserved ior their master the tei 
of Darius, in which he found ofHccrs of the huusfrl 
hold magnificently clothed, rich furniture, and great! 
quantities of gold and silver. ■ I 

As soon as he bad put off his armour, he went to I 
the bath, saying to those about him ; '* Let us i: 
•' go and reiresli ourseh'es, after the fatigues of the •■! 
*' field, in the bath of Darius." " Nay, rather," 
said one of his friends, " in the bath of Alexander; 
*' for the goods of the conquered are, and should be 
" called, the conqueror's." When he had taken ft - 

" A historinn of Mitjlcne, who apncart to have lived about thil J 
0,* ' 

' Diodoriu fays, n bundled and tfairtjr thousand. 
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view of the batons, vials, boxes, and other vaies 
curiomly wtonght in gold, smelt tlie fragfMt 
odours of essences and perfumes, and seen the 
splendid furniture of spacious apartments, he turntd 
to his friends, and said ; ^' This then, it seemd, it vAi 
"tobeaking"^." ;. 

As he was sitting down to table, an account wn 
brought bht»i that among the prisoners were tiic 
mother and wife of Darius, and two unmariied 
dai^ters : and that, upon seeing hts chariot and 
bow, they had broken out into loud Iamentatioa% 
conchiding that he was dead. Alexander after soont 
pause, during which he was rather commiserating 
their misfortunes, than rejoicing in his own succoa^ 
sent Leonatus to assure them, ^^ That Darius wn 
*^ not dead : that they had nothing to fear frorit 
^* Alexander, for his dispute with ^rius was caslf 
^^ for empke ; and that they should find themselrdi 
*^ attended in the same manner, as when Dariua WM# 
'^ in his highest prosperity." If thb message to the 
captive princesses was gracious and humane, Ui 
actions were still more so. He allowed them to peb- 
form the funeral honours to what Persians they 
pleased, and for that purpose furnished them, oufc<iif 
the spoils^ with robes and every other customary de- 
coration. They had as many domestics, and wete 
universally treated with as much respect, as formedy ; 
their appointments, indeed, were even greater than 
eT€r. But there was another part of* his behavioilr 
to them, which was still more noble and printely^ 
Though they were now captives, be considered that 
they were ladies, not only of illustrious rank, but of 
the utmost modesty and virtue ; and he therefore 
took care, that they should not hear a single inde- 
cent word, nor have the least cause to suspect or 
fear any design upon their honour. Nay, as if the^y 

had been in a holy temple or an asylum of virgiM^ 

It 

^ As if he had said, ' Could a king, place his ha|>piaes6 in fiich 
eojoymeiits as these ?' For Alexander was uQt, till k)ng after thk^ 
corrupted by Persian luxury* 
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*^ hud ev^r discovered in him, that he durst make 
** him so infamous a proposal ? ** In his answer to 
the letter, which was extremely severe upon Philox* 
enus, he ordered him to dismiss Theodorus and his 
vile merchandise together. He likewise reprimanded 
young Agnon, for having offered to purchase for 
him Crobylus, whose beauty was celebrated in Co- 
rinth. Being informed that two Macedonians, named 
Damon and Timotheus, had corrupted the wives of 
some of his mercenaries who served under Parmenio^ 
he ordered that officer to inquire into the affair, and 
if they were found guilty, to put them to death, asr 
savages bent on the destruction of human kind. In 
the same letter, speaking of his own conduct, he 
expresses himself in these terms : * For my part, I 
have neither seen, nor desire to see, the wife of 
Darius ; so far from that I have not suffered any 
man to speak of her beauty in my hearing.' rie 
used to say, " That sleep, and the commerce with 
the sex, were the things which made him most 
sensible of his mortality." For he considered both 
weariness and pleasure, as the natural effects of our 
infirmity. 

He was also very temperate in eating. Of this, 
there are many proo& ; and we have a remarkable 
one in what he said to Ada, whom he called his 
mother, and had made queen of Caria^*. Ada, to 
express her affectionate regard, sent him every day 
a number of excellent dishes and ahandsoipe desert; 
and^ at last, some of her best cooks and bakers* 
But he said, *' He had no need of them, for he had 
^' been supplied with better cooks by his tutor Leo- 
'' nidas ; a march before day to prepare his dinner. 






(( 



^^ This princess, after the death of her eldest brother Mausdut 
and his sister and consort Artemisia, who left no children, suo 
ceeded to the throne with her brother Hidreus, to whom she had 
been married. Hidreus dying before her, Pexodorus her third bro- 
ther dethroned her, and after his death his son-in-law Orontobates 
seized the crown, and held it for five years. But Alexander r&« 
itored her to the possession of her dommions* (See Diod. Sic. xvi« 
74., xvii. 24. &c.) 
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and attentive to his guests at table, in seeing that 
they were all equally served, and none neglected* 
His entertainments, as we have already observed* 
lasted many hours ; but they were lengthened out 
rather by conversation than by drinking. His con- 
versation, in many respects, was more agreeable 
than that of most princes, for he was not deficient 
in the graces of society. His only &ult was his reh 
taining so much of the soldier % as to indulge » 
troublesome vanity. He would not only boast of hit 
own actions, but he sufiered himself to be cajoled 
by flatterers to an amazing degree. These wretcbet 
were an intolerable burthen to the rest of the conn 
pany, who did not choose to contend with them in 
adulation, nor yet to appear behind-hand with them 
in their estimate of the king*s achievements. 

As to delicacies, he had so little regard for thtva; 
that when the choicest fruit and fish were brought to 
him from distant countries and seas, he would send 
a portion of them to each of his friends, and very 
frequently reserved none for himself. Yet there waa 
always a magnificence at his table, and the expensd 
increased with his fortune, till it amounted to t^i 
thousand drachmas for one entertainment '^ At that 
point, it stood : and he never suffered those, who 
invited him, to exceed it. 

Alter the battle of Issus he sent to Damascus, and 
seized the money and the equipages of the Persians, 
together with their wives and children. Upon that 
occasion, the Thessalian cavalry enriched themselves 
the most. They had indeed greatly distinguished 
themselves in the action, and they were favoured 
with this commission, that they might have propor- 
tionally the best share of the spoil.^ Not but that the* 
rest of the army, likewise, found sufficient booty ; 

^ The ancients, in their comic pieces, used always to put di* 
Rodomontaded, as we now call them from Ariosto's braggart RodiH 
monte, in the mouth of a soldier. 

70 About S231. ISs. 4<i, For this sum he usually witertttMi 
sixty or seventy of his firiendt. See Athea. i«. 10.* 
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and the Macedonians, having once tasted the trea^ 
sores and voluptuousness and luxuries of the barba- 
rimsj hunted for the wealth of Persia with all the 
ardour of hounds in full scent of their game ^\ 

It appeared to Alexander a matter of considerable 
importance, before he advanced any farther, to gain 
the maritime powers. The kings of Cyprus and 
Phoenicia submitted, on his first application ; Tyre 
alone held out. The siege of that city cost him 
seven months, during which time he erected vast 
mounts of earth, plied it with his engines, and in- 
irested it on the side next the sea with two hundred 
galleys. Within that period he had a dream, in 
adiich he saw Hercules offering him his hand from 
the wall, and inviting him to enter. And many of 
the Tyrians dreamed ^^ that Apollo declared, ^^ He 
^ would go over to Alexander, because he was dis- 
^ pleased with their behaviour in the town." Upon 
this the Tyrians, as if the god had been a deserter 
taken in the fact, loaded his statue with chains, and 
nailed if s feet to the pedestal ; not scrupling to call 
liim ^ an Alexandriser.' In another dream, Alexan- 
der thought he saw a satyr playing before him at 
some distance ; and, when he advanced to seize him, 
the savage eluded his grasp. At last, however, after 
much coaxing and taking many circuits round him, 
he persuaded him to surrender himself. The intc : « 

7' Ut cants ^ corio nunquam absterrehitur uncto. 

(Hor. Sat. II. V. 83.) 
Z«>fr«r ;^«^ %ma yittrm, (TheocT. Id. X. 11.) 
7^ One of the Tyrians dreamed, that he saw Apollo Aylns from 
the city. Upon his reporting this to the people, they would have 
stoned him, supposing Uiat he did it to intimidate them. He was 
obliged, therefore, to take refuge in the temple of Hercules. But 
the magistrates, upon mature deliberation, resolved to fix one 
end of a golden chain to the statue of Apollo, and the other to the 
altar of Hercules. (Diod. Sic. xvii., Q. Curt. iv. 3.) (L.) This 
itatue had been transferred by the Carthaginians horn Gcla, on 
their capture of that city. (Dioa. Sic. xiii.8.) Tyre, in Alexanders 
time, according to both these writers, stood in an island, but was 
by his works united to the continent. Most of these dreams, as 
M. Ricard observeSi are obviously des conta^fiuU aprii coup.* 
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preters, plausibly enough, divided the Greek term 
for * satyr* into two, 5a TyroSy which signifies * Tyre 
• is thine.' And they show us a fountain, near 
which Alexander is said to have seen the vision, to 
this day. 

About the middle of the siege, he made an excur- 
sion against the Arabians, who dwelt about Anti- 
libanus. He there incurred an imminent risk of his 
life on account of his preceptor Lysimachus, who 
insisted upon attending him, being (as he alleged) 
neither older nor less valiant than Phoenix. But 
when they came to the hills, and quitted their horses 
in order to climb up on foot, the rest of the party 
got considerably before Alexander and Lysimachus. 
Night came on, and as the enemy was not far off, the 
king would not leave his preceptor borne down as he 
was with fatigue and with the weight of years. While 
he was encouraging him therefore and helping him 
forward, he was insensibly separated from his troops^ 
and had a dark and very cold night to pass in a most 
dismal situation. In this perplexity, he observed at 
a distance a number of scattered fires, which the 
enemy had lighted ; and depending upon his fleets 
ness and activity, as well as his having been accus* 
tomed to extricate the Macedonians out of eveiy 
difficulty by taking a share in all their labours and 
hazards, he ran to the nearest blaze, killed two of the 
barbarians who sat watching it, and seizing a brand 
hastened back with it to his own party, who soon 
kindled a great fire. The sight of this so intimidated 
the enemy, that many of them fled, and those who 
ventured to attack him were repulsed with heavy loss. 
By these means, according to Chares' account, he 
passed the night in safety. 

As for the siege, it was brought to a termination 
in the following manner : Alexander had permitted 
his main body, after the long and severe fatigues 
which they had undergone, to repose themselves^ 
and ordered only some small pa,rties to keep the 
Tyrians in play. In th^ ipean time> Aristand^r \)i% 
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principal soothsayer offered sacriSces ; and one dsj, | 
upon inspecting the entrails of the victim, he boldij 1 
I Mserted among those about him, that the city would j 
[ certainly be taken in that month. As it happened J 
k then to be the last day of the raontii, his assertio* I 
9 was received with scorn and ridicule. The king I 
f perceiving that he was disconcerted, and making a 
I point of verifying his minister's prophecies, gave 
orders that the day should be named not the thirtieth, 
but the twenty-eighth of the month.* At the same 
time, he called out his forces by sound of trumpet, 
pnd made a much more vigorous assault than he had 
p It first designed. The attack was violent, and those 
' who were left behind in the camp rushed forward to 
have a share in it, and to support their fellow-sol- 
I diers ; so that the Tyrians were obliged to yield, and 
, ihe city was taken that very day "■*. I 

Thence he marched into Syria, and laid seige td ' 
I Caza'^, the capital of that country. While he was ' 
I thus employed, a bird, as it flew by, let fall a clod 
of earth upon his slioulder, and then perching on the 
I cross cords with which they turned the engines, was 
I entangled and taken. Aristander's interpretatioa < 
I of this sign was justified by tlie event: the king wai 
wounded in the shoulder, but he took the city. The J 
greatest part of it's spoils he despatched to Olyn 
pias, and Cleopatra, and others of his friends. I 
Among these, his tutor Leonidas was not forgotten { i 
and the present which he made him, had somethincl 
particular in it. It consisted of five hundred talentr'l 
weight of frankincense '*, and a hundred of myrrh, J 
«nd was sent upon recollection of the hopes whicll | 
he had conceived whea a boy. Leonidas^ it seem% I 

* By in onilice EinilM- to [bat, which he had previously ndoptc^ | 
whvn he uiUimI the month Dtesius ' ibn secunil Aftcmisiuti* | 
».261.» 
' " Ol, cxii. 1 . according to Diod. Sic. xvii. 40 • 

" A city of Fnleitine, tituotcii on the cowt of ibt; Mcditorrioem , 

OnUieauhj^ct of ihepruuiiigpreaage, uiilitsfuldluieiiC, Uf ' 

urt- iv. 6, and ArHikn. ii. 

See the Tabic of Weiglils, Vol. I, 
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had one day observed Alexander at a saorifict 
throwing incense into the fire by handfuls^ upon 
which he said, ^^ Alexander, when you have cob* 
^^ quered the country where spices grow, you tmty 
^^ be thus liberal of your incense ; but, in the meaA 
^^ time, use what you have more sparingly.'' Ut 
therefore wrote thus to him, ^* I have sent yoct 
^^ frankincense and myrrh in abundance, chat yoU 
^^ may no longer be churlish in your attentions ta 
" the gods." • 

A casket being one day brougfht to him, whidk 
appeared one of the most valuable things among the 
treasures and the whole equipage of Darius^ be 
asked his friends, what they thought most worthy 
to be put in it f Different things being proposed nf 
each, he himself observed, *^ That be mould depo- 
^^ sit and preserve the Iliad in it.'' This particular 
is mentioned by several writers of credit Andy if 
what the Alexandrians say (upon the Mth of Hera^ 
elides) be true. Homer was no inactive of useleis 
counsellor to him, in the course of the war. Tbey 
inform us, that after he had conquered Egypt, ifoii 
determined to build there a large city, which wais id 
be peopled with Greeks and called after his owa 
name, by the advice of his architects he had marked 
out a piece of ground, and was preparing to lay tkt 
foundation; when a wonderful ^eam made him fix 
upon another situation. He tkoogbt a person witH 
very grey hair, and a most venerable aspect, ap- 
proached him, and repeated the following lines ^ : . 

High o'er a guify sea, the Pharian hie 
Fronts the deep roar of ^semboguing Nile ^. 

Upon which he immediately left his bed, and weftt 
to Pharos, at that time an island lying a little above 
the Canopic " mouth of the Nile> but now joined 
to the continent by a causeway. He no sooner 

»<* Odyw. iv. 35*. • 

* Pope. 

77 The MMt Western, hod. Maadie, near which stands Rosetta:* 
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cast his eyes upon the place, than he perceived the 
commodiousness of the situation. It is a tongue of 
land, not unlike an isthmus, whose breadth is pro- 

Jiortionable to it's length. On one side it has a great 
ake, and on the other the sea, which there forms a 
capacious harbour". This led him to declare, that 
" Homer, among his other admirable qualifications, 
"was an excellent architect;" and he ordered a 
city to be laid out in conformity to the ground, and 
it's appendent conveniences. For want of chalk, 
they made use of flour, which answered tolerably 
well upon a black soil, and they drew a line witK 
it about the semicircular bay. The arms of this 
semicircle were terminated by straight lines, so that 
the whole was in the form of a Macedonian cloke "''. 

While the king was enjoying the design, on a 
sudden an infinite number of large birds of various 
kinds arose, like a black cloud, out of the river and 
the lake; and lighting upon the place ate rip all 
the flour which had been used in tracing the lines. 
Alexander was disturbed at the omen ; but the 
soothsayers encouraged him to proceed, by repre- 
senting it as a sign that the city, which he was 
about to build, would be blest with such plenty, as 
to be able to supply all that should repair to it tiom 
other nations. 

The execution of the plan he left to his archi- 
tects, and proceeded himself to visit the temple of 

'* Tills city, Diod. Sic. informE ue, wbs seated very rommodiously 
by the haven of Pharos ; and tlie streets were so conlrived as to ad- 
■nit the cooling breezes, which refreithed the air. Alexander or- 
dered a broad and high nail to be drawn round it, so as to have the 
aea close on one side, and a great late on the other. It's form ro- 
etnibled that of a loldier's cloke. One large beautiful street paated 
from gate to gRte, in brcndth a hundred feet, and in length forty 
furlones or five miles. It became in al)cr-ages so rich and popu- 
lous, uiat there were three hundred thousand freemen upon it's 
rolli.{xvii.) 

" See Plin. H. N. v. 10.» Strabo xvii.. Stcph. Byjinnt. roc. Alex- 
andria. With regard to the time of the building, the name of the 
art'littect, &c. there are gonie diftlrences among aulhor* ; but they 
•re not very important, and are easily recoacUed with each s**" — 
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Jupiter Ammon. It was a long and laborious jour- 
ney*"; and, beside the fatigue, there were two 
great dangers attending it ; one, that in a desert of 
many days* journey which afforded no supply, their 
water might fail ; and the other, that they might be 
surprised by a violent south-wind amidst the wastes 
of sand, as had long before happened to the armj 
of Cambyses. This wind raised the sand, and rolled 
it in such waves, that it swallowed up and entombed 
fifty thousand men *\ These difficulties were con»- 
dered, and represented to Alexander; but it was 
not easy to divert him from any of his purposely 
Fortune had supported him in such a manner, 
that his resolutions were become invincibly strong; 
and his courage inspired him with such a spirit of 
adventure, that he thought it not enough to be vic- 
torious in the field, but he must conquer both time 
and place. 

The assistances from above, which Alexander ex- 
perienced in this march, met with more credit than 
the oracles delivered at the end of it ; though those 
oracles were, in some measure, confirmed by them. 
For first, Jupiter sent such a copious and constant 
rain, as not only relieved them from all appre^ 
hension of suffering by thirst, but by moistening the 
Band, and making it firm to the foot, rendered the 
air clear and fit for respiration. In the next place, 

^ As to his mbtives in this journey, historians disagree. Arrian 

Iiii. 3.) tells us, he took it in imitation of Perseus and Hercules, tlie 
brmer of whom consulted that oracle, when he was despatched 
against the Gorgons ; and the latter twice, viz. when he went intd 
Ljbia against Antaeus, and into Egypt against Busiris. Now, as 
Perseus and Hercules gave themsehres out to be the sons of tte 
Grecian Jupiter, so Alexander had a mind to take Jupiter Ammoa 
for his father. Maximus Tyrius (Serm. xxv.) informs us, that he 
went to discover the fountains of the Nile: and Justin (xu IL) 
says the intention of this visit was to clear up his mother*s character^ 
and to gaip^imself the reputation of a divine extraction. 

"' This tradition (says M. de S. Croix) must appear incredible to 
any one acquainted with the route followed by the Greeks, who vi- 
sited the temple of Jupiter Ammon, and was undoubtedly fabiicttod 
%o prevent any future invatton of the country.^ 
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but in liis barbarous pronunciation * made the word 
end with an s, instead of an n^ and so said, O Pm>^ 
dios^ which signifies, ^ O Son of Jupiter/ Alexander 
{they add) was delighted with the mistake in the 
pronunciation, and from that mistake arose a report 
that Jupiter himself had called him his son. 

He went tor hear Psammo, an Egyptian pfailoai^ 
pher ; and the saying of his with which he was moil; 
pleased, was, '' That all men are governed b^ 
'^ God, for in every thing that which rules and go- 
^* verns is divine/' But Alexander's own taaxidi 
was more agreeable to sound philosophy ; He said, 
*^ God is the common father of men, but more par- 
^* ticularly of the virtuous." 

When ne was among the barbarians indeed, he af- 
fected a lofly port, such as might suit a man peiw 
fectly convinced of his divine original ; but it was hi 
a small degree, and with the utmost caution, that 
he assumed any thing of divinity among the Greeks. 
We must except, however, what he wrote to the 
Athenians concerning Samos : ^^ It was not I, who 
gave you that free and noble city, but your then 
lord, who was called my father," meaning Philip**. 

Yet long after this, when he was wounded with aft 
arrow, and experienced great torture from it, he 
said ; '^ My friends, this is blood, and not 

*' The ichor, which the blest immortals shed ^V 

One day, it happened to thunder in such a dread- 
ful manner, as to astonish all that heard it : upott 
which Anaxarcbus the sophist ^^ being in company 

* Parr, in his notes on the ^ Character of C. J. Fox,' conceives the 
blunder to have been intentional. (II. 527.) 

<^ He knew the Athenians were sunk into such roeaness, that 
they would readily admit his pretensions to divinity. In the samt 
manner they subsequently deified Demetrius. 

^ Horn. II. V. 340. Seneca (£p. lix.) says, he made this ra* 
mark, upon receiving a wound in India.* 

*^ So ho is called also by /Elian, Var. Hist ix. S7.; and apfN^ 
rently with more propriety than Athenseus vi. IS. and Diog. Lierty 
}x. 5S. discovcTi in calling him * Philosopher. * 

2 
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■with him, said j " Son of Jupiter, could you do so ? ^u 
Alexander answered, with a smile, " I do not choosofl 
" to be so terrible to my friends as you would havel 
I " me, who despise my entertainments because y(MU 
[ « see fish served up, and not the heads of Persiau 
I grandees." The king, it seems, had made Hcfl 
I phsestion a present of some small lish ; and Anax^l 
f archus observing it, inquired, " Why did he not r»>1 
" ther send you the heads of princes'*?" fntimatingl 
the worthlessness and vanity of those glittering i 
things, which conquerors pursue with so much dan- 
ger and fatigue; since, aiter all, their enjoyments 
are little or nothing superior to tliose of other men. 
' It appears then, from what has been stated, that 
■ Alexander neither believed nor was elated with the 
notion of his divinity, but that he only made use of 
it in order to bring others into subjection. 

On his return fron Egypt to Phoenicia, he ho- ' 
noured the gods with sacrifices and solemn proces- 
eions ; upon which occasion the people were enter- 
tained with music and dancing, and tragedies were 
represented in the greatest perfection, not only with 
respect to the magniHcence of the scenery, but 
also from the spirit of emulation in those by whom 
they were exhibited. In Athens, persons are chosett J 
, out of the tribes by lot, to conduct those exhibirJ 
tions; but in tliis case the princes of Cyprus rivalled J 
each other with incredible ardour, particularly Ni- i 
cocreon king of Salannis, and Pasicrates king of \ 
Soli. " They chose the most celebrated actors, that 

'^ Diog. LseTl. ib. imputee this saying of AnaxarchuB to his h»- ' 
ircd of Nicocreon, Ij^rant of Salamix. According to him, Alexan- 
der having one day invited Anaxarchus to dinner, asked hiai how 
Jic liked liig eniertainnienl ? * It i« excellent,' replied tlie gue«t; 
' it wants only one dith, and tliat a most dc'licious one, the head of ] 
ft tyrant :' — not the heads of tlie Satraps, or govcrnours of (iroviucec, , 
89 here stated hy I'luturch. If the philosopher really meant 1I19 | 
head ©f Nicocreim, he Biibspnuently paid dear for hia remaric ; . 
tor after Alexaiidcr*ii death he wa» forced by contrary winds upoQ 
the rftaal of Cyprus, where *he tyrant edzed hini, and had hin^' 
pounded to deaili in a mortar. 

* Sec the Life of Solon. Vol. !.• 
I 
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could be found ; Pasicrates risked the victory upon 
Atbenodorus, and Nicocreon upon Thessalus. Alex*^ 
ander particularly interested nimself in behalf of 
the latter ; but be did not discover his attachment, 
till Athenodorus was declared victor by all the suf* 
frages. He then, as he left the theatre, said ^^ I 
" commend the judges for what they have done ; 
** but I would have given half my kingdom, rather 
*^ than have seen Thessalus conquered/* 

When Athenodorus however was fined by the 
Athenians for not appearing upon their stage at the 
feasts of Bacchus ^^, and entreated Alexander to 
write to them in his favour, he paid his fine for him, 
though he refused to comply with his request. Ano« 
ther actor, named Lycon, a native of Scarphia ^, 
performing with great applause before Alexander, 
dexterously inserted in one of the speeches of the 
comedy a verse, by which he asked him for ten ta* 
lents. Alexander laughed, and gave him them. 

About this time he received a letter from Darius, 
in which that prince proposed, on condition of ob- 
taining his friendship and alliance, to pay him ten 
thousand talents in ransom of the prisoners, to cede 
to him all the countries on the western side of the 
Euphrates, and to give him his daughter in marriage* 
On his comunicating these proposals to his council, 
Parmenio said j " If I were Alexander, I would ac- 
** cept them/* " So would I," replied Alexander % 
** if I were Parmenio/' His answer to Darius was, 
^^ That if he would come to him, he should find the 
^^ best of treatment} if not, he must advance and 
** seek him/' 

*7 This anecdote shows the inherent passion of the Athenians fiir 
theatrical entertainments, as the preceding one does that of Ale: ' 
der for whatever trifle he chose to interest himself about.* 
** A city of Locris Epicnemedia, on the Maliac gulf.* 
^ Longmus notices this, as an instance that it is natural for 
of eenius, even in their common discourse, to let &11 something grert 
and sublime. « No one,* says he, * but Alexander, could have le- 
tumed such an answer.* (L.) Upon the period, and precise native, 
of these overtures almost all the histonaos are more or lev at ?»• 
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<^ mucli lustre as before. Far from being curtailed 
^f of any of the solemnities of a funeral, the qu^eft 
^^ was honoured with the tears of her very enemies. 
*^ For Alexander is as mild in the use of his victories, 
^^ as be is terrible in battle." 

Upon hearing thisj Darius was extremely moved^ 
and stranffe suspicions took possession of his soul- 
He took the eunuch into the most private apartmenfe 
of his pavilion, and said, ^' If thou dost not revolt 
^^ to the Macedonians, as the fortune of Persia has 
^^ done, but still acknowledgest in me thy lord ; teU 
^^ me, as thou honourest the light of Mithra and the 
^' righ-hand of the king, is not the death of Statira 
<^ the least of her misfortunes, which { have to Itn 
*^ ment ? Were we not greater objects of compash 
'^ sion while she lived ? And amidst all our calami* 
*^ ties, would not our disgrace have been less, ha4 
^' we met with a more rigorous and savage enemy ? 
«< For what engagement, within the compass of vir^ 
^* tue, cpuld induce a young man to pay such* ho^ 
** nours to the wife of his enemy ? 

While the king was yet speaking, Tireus humbled 
his face to the earth, and entreated him not to make 
use of expressions so unworthy of himself, so inju^ 
rious to Alexander, and so dishonourable to the m^ 
mory of bis deceased wife and sister ; nor to deprive 
himself of his own best consolation in his misfortune, 
the reflecting that he had only been defeated by a 
person superior to human nature. Alexander, he 
assured him, was more to be admired for the prch 
priety of his behaviour to the women, than for the 
valour which he had exerted against the men of Pern 
sia. At the same time, he confirmed all that he had 
said with the most aweful oaths, and expatiated still 
more largely upon the regularity of that prince's 
conduct and his dignity of mind. 

Darius, on this, returned to his friends ; and lift- 
ing up bis hands to heaven, exclaimed, " Ye goda, 
^' who are the guardians of our birth and the. prp- 
« tectors of kingdoms, grant that 1 may re-estabUsb 
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" the fortunes of Persia, and leave tbem in the gldr^l 
" in which I found them ; that victory may enable 
*' me to return to Alexander those favours, ■which 
*' my dearest pledges have experienced from him ia 
" my fall! But if the time determined by fate and 
*' the divine wrath, or brought about by the vicissi- 
" tude of things, is now come and the glory of 
*' Persia must fall, may none but Alexander sit on 
" the throne of Cyrus"'!" In this manner, as his- 
tory informs us, were things conducted, and such 
■were the speeches uttered upon the occasion. 

Alexander having subdued every thing west of 
the Euphrates, began his march against Darius, who 
had taken the field with a million of men. During 
this march, one of his friends by way of amusement 
told him, that the servants of the army had divided 
themselves into two bands, and that each had chosen 
a chief, of whom they called one Alexander and the 
other Darius. These parties began to slcirmish with 
clods, and afterward fought with their fists j and at 
last, heated by a desire of victory, had many of 
them come to stones and sticks, so that they could 
hardly be separated. The king upon this report 
ordered the two chiefs to fight in single combat, and 
with his own hands armed Alexander, while Philotas 
did the same for Darius. The whole army stood and 
looked on, considering the event of this combat as 
a presage of the issue of the war**. The two cham- 
pions fought with great fury ; but he, who bore the 
name of Alexander, proved victorious : upon which 
he was rewarded with a present of twelve villages, 
and allowed to wear a Persian robe, as Eratosthenes 
tells the story. 

The decisive battle with Darius was not fought at 




** Thi> wu the PcrsiaD phrate, adopted in complin 
great founder of their empire. So Horace, 

C^ntolio Phraalcm. (Od. II. ii. !?.)• 

•> Thia was a practice in utage with the old Germans. Tac. de 
Moc. Qerm. x. yiaoria hujus vel U&u* pro pn^Jicia accipitta;* 
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Arlbela^ (as most historians will have it) but at 
Gaugamela, which in the Persian tongue is said to 
{signify, ^ The house of the dromedary ; ' so denomi- 
nated, because one of their ancient kings ^\ having 
by the swiftness of his dromedary escaped his ene- 
mies, placed her there, and appointed the revenue 
of certain villages for her maintenance. 

In the month of Boedromion there happened an 
eclipse of the moon^, about the beginning of the fes- 
tival of the Great Mysteries at Athens. The eleventh 
night after that eclipse, the two armies being in view 
of each other, Darius kept his men under arms, and 
went through his lines by torch-light In the mean 
time Alexander suffered his Macedonians to repose 
themselves, and with his soothsayer Aristander per- 
formed some private ceremonies before his tent, and 
offered sacrifices to Fear®^ The oldest of his friends^ 
and Parmenio in particular, when they beheld the 
whole plain between Niphates and the Gordsan ^ 
mountams illumined with the torches of the barbae 
rians, and heard the tumultuary and appalling noise 
from their camp like the bellowings of an immense 
sea, were astonished at their numbers, and observed 

^* But as Gaugaroela was only a village, and Arbela a consider- 
able town stood near it (Strabo xvi. and Arrian say, * at a consi- 
derable distance ' ), the Macedonians chose to distinguish the battle 
by the name of the latter. 

*>^ Darius, the son of Hystaspes, in his passage across the deserts 
of Scy^ia. 

^ This eclipse of the moon, according to astronomers^ took place 
on the 20th of September; by the Juhan. calendar; and therefore 
the battle of Arbela was fought on ihe ist or 2nd of October, OL 
cxii* 2. 

97 In the printed text it is ^(C«^, * to ApoHo,' but Amyot informs 
us, he found in several MSS. ^•C«»y « to Fear.' The same error; 
and the same correction by H. Etienne, occur in the Life of The* 
seus, Vol. L p. 34. Fear was not without her altars : Theseus, it 
appears, tacnficed to her ; and Plutarch in the Lives of Agis aftd 
Cleomenes, says that ' the Lacediemoniaiis built a temple to Fear, 
Whom the}' honoured not as a pernicious daemon, but as the bond of 
4dl good government.* * 

'■ Th^ mountains were east and west between Armenia i^id 
Mesopotamia, m the northern part of which latter coimtry stooa 
Gsttgamela.* * « ' ' 

VOL. IV. IJ 
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among themselves how arduous an enterprise it woufd 
•be^ to meet such a torrent of war in open day. Thej 
•waited upon the king therefore after he had finished 
Ifae sacrifice^ and advised him to attack the enemv 
in the night, when darkness would hide what was 
most dreadful in the combat : upon which, he re- 
turned them the celebrated answer^ *' I will not steal 
f^ SL victory." 

- This answer, it is true, has been supposed by some 
to indicate the vanity of a young man, who derided 
tlie most imminent danger: others, however, have 
thought it not only well calculated to encourage his 
troops at that time, but politic also with respect to 
ihe future; because, if Darius happened to be 
beaten, it left him no ground for proceeding to an- 
bther trial, under the pretence that night and dark- 
ness had been his adversaries, as he had before laid 
the blame upon the mountains, the narrow passes, 
and the sea. For in such a vast empire it could 
never be the want of arms, or of men, that would 
induce Darius to relinquish the dispute; but the ruin 
of his hopes and spirits, in consequence of the loss 
of a battle, where he had tlic advantage of numbers 
and of day-light 

When his friends were gone, Alexander retired 
to rest in his tent, and he is said to have slept that 
night much sounder than usual; insomuch that, 
when his officers came to attend him the next dav» 
they could not but express their surprise at it, while 
they were themselves obliged to issue orders to the 
troops to take their morning-refreshment. After this, 
as the occasion was urgent, Farmenio entered his 
apartment, and standing by the bed-side called him 
two or three times by name. When he awaked, that 
officer asked him, *' Why he slept like a man who 
^^ had already conquered, and not rather like one, 
*^ who had the greatest battle the world ever witness- 
•* ed impending?" Alexander smiled at the ques- 
tion, and said ; '^ In what other light can you look 
<< upon us, than in that of conquerors, wbeo ve 
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^' have not now totrayerse desolate countries in pur- 
'^ suit of Darius, and he no longer declines the com- 
" bat ? ' • It was not only however before the battlaiy 
but in the face of danger, that Alexander displayed 
his excellent judgement and his intrepidity. Fof 
the battle was, for some time, doubtfuL The l^fi 
wing, commanded by Parmenio, was almost brokefi 
by the impetuosity, with which the Bactrian cavalrj 
charged ; and Mazasus had moreover detached . ^ 
party of horse, with orders to wheel round, and 
attack the corps which was left to guard the Mfio^r 
donian baggagei Parmenio, much disturbed at theff 
cirQumKtances, sent messengers to acquaint Al^^ih 
der that his camp and baggage would be taken, if hf 
did not immediately despatch a strong reinforcement 
from the front to the rear. At the very moment dP 
receiving this account, he was giving his right wii^ 
which he commanded in person, the signal to chargew 
He stopped however to' tell the messenger, ^^ Par- 
^^ menio must have lost his sens^, and forgotten id 
his disorder, that the conquerors are always ioiaih 
ters of all that belonged to the enemy ; and tbfit 
the conquered need not give themselves any cojOr 
^^ cern about their treasures or their prisoners, vjof 
any thing else indeed except how to sell their lives 
dearly, and die in the bed of honour.** 
As sood as he had returned Parmenio this answer, 
he put on his helmet ; for in other points he had 
come ready-armed out of his tent. He had a short 
coat of the Sicilian fashion girt close about him, and 
over that a breast-plate of linen strongly quilted^ 
which had been found among the spoils at the battle 
of Issus. His helmet, the workmanship of Theo- 

1>hilu3, was of iron, but so well polished that it shone 
ike the brightest silver. To this was fitted a gorget 
of the same metal, set with precious stones. His 
sword, the weapon which he generally used in battle* 
was a present from the king of the Citieans, and 
could not be excelled for lightness or for temper! 
But the belt, which he wore m all his engagemeats, 
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was still more superb than the rest of his amiour. 
It was given him by the Rhodians, as a mark of their 
respect, and old Hehcon*' had exerted all his art 
upon it. In drawing up his army and giving orders, 
as ■well as in exercising and reviewing it, he spared 
Bucephalus on account of his age, and rode another 
horse ; but he constantly charged upon him : and he 
had no sooner mounted him, than the signal was 
always given. 

The speech, which he made to the Thessalians 
and the other Greeks upon this occasion, was of 
some length. When he found that they in their turn 
strove to add to his confidence, and called out to 
htm to lead them against the barbarians, he shifted 
his javelin to his left-hand ; and stretching his right 
toward heaven, according to Callisthenes, entreated 
the gods " to defend and invigorate the Greeks, if 
*' he was really the son of Jupiter." 

Arlstander the soothsayer, who rode by his side 
in a white robe, and with a crown of gold upon his 
head, then pointed, out an eagle flying over him, 
and directing his course against the enemy. The 
sight of this so animated the troops, that after mutual 
exhortations to bravery the cavalry charged at full 
speed, and the phalanx rushed on like a torrent'". 

M In [his description of Alexander's armour, and the memjon of 
the ^torknieii by wlioin it had been made, as well oi in the prin- 
ciple of lus preceding reply to Faniienio, and the vagic introducMl 
below, Dacier traces the imitator of Itonier. Helicon and hU fil- 
iher AcMUs were eminent in tlie art of embroidery, as we Ictm 
from AthennuB, ^i. 9„ who preserves an inscription to that purports 
copied IrdlD tlic temple of Apollo at Delphi.* 

'«■ Plutarch, ns a writer of Lives, not of Histories, doci not 
[iretend to give an exact descdptioa of battles. Bui as many of 
bur rMders may be glad to see some of the more remarkable inde- 
Uil| we shaU gi\'e an account of this from Arriftn, and others. 

Alexander's right-wing charged first upon tlie Scj-thiBn horve : 
who, as tliey were well armed and cjitrfmcly robust, behaved at llie 
beginning with great bra'erj-. 'Iliai this might ansirer more d^ 
fectually, the chnriots placed lu the lell-wing bore down at the sanie 
tiine upou the Macedouitins. Tticir uppcurance was terrible, aoj 
threatened eulire destruction; but Alifxiinder's light-armed troops 
by their dart*, anows, and atones killed toany of the d *" 
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Before the first ranks were completely engaged/ tUe 
barbarians gave way, and Alexander pressed hard 
upon the fugitives, in order to penetrate into th^ 
midst of the host where Darius fought in person. 
For he beheld him at a distance, over the foremost 
ranks, amidst h)s roval squadron. Beside that he 
was mounted upon a lofty chariot, Darius was eafiilj 
distinguished by his size and beauty. A numerous 
body of select cavalry stood in close order about his 
chariot, and seemed well prepared to receive the 
enemy. But Alexander's approach appeared so ter* 
rible, as he drove the fugitives upon those who stiU 
maintained their ground, that they were seized with 
consternation, and the chief part of them dispersed. 
A few of the best and bravest of them indeed met 
their death before their prince's chariot, and falling 



more of the hones, so that few of them reached the Macedoniaii 
line ; which qfenipg as Alexander had dlrectedt they ovlf passed 
through, aad wove then either taken or disabled bj his bodies of re- 
serve. The horse continued still engs^ed ; and, before any thing 
decisive happened there, the Persian ^t near their lefl-wmg be^ 
gan to move, with the hope of fidling upon the flank of the Mac^ 
donian ^ht-wins, or of penetrating so for as to divide it form it's 
centre. Alexan&r, perceiving this« sent Aratas with a corps to 
charge them, and prevent their intended manceuvre. In the mean 
time, prosecuting his first design, he broke their cavalry in the left- 
wing, and entirely routed it. He then charged the Persian foot in 
flank, and they made but a feeble resistance. Darius upon this 
gave up all for lost, and fled. (Arr. iii. 13., &c.) 

Dioa. Sic. ascribes the success, which for a time attended the 
Persian troops, endrdy to Darius' conduct and valour. It hap- 
pened however that Alexander, attacking his guards, threw a dart 
at Darius, which though it missed him, struck the charioteer at his 
feet dead ; and as he fell forward, some of the guards raised a loud 
^, whemce those behind them conjectured that the king was slain, 
and fled. This obliged , Darius to follow their example ; and ac- 
cordingly, knowing his route could not be discovered on account 
of the dust and confusion, he wheeled about till he got behind the 
Persian army, and continued his flight that way, while Alexander 
pursued right forward, (xvii.) 

Justin informs us, that when those about Darius advised him to 
break down the bridge of the Cydnus in order to retard th? enemy'a 
pursuit, he answerea ; * I will never purchase safety for myself at 
the expense of so many thousands of my subjectSi as must by such 
a measure be destroyed.* (xi. H.) 
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in heaps one upon another, strove to stop the pu 
suit; for in the very pangs of death ihey ching I 
the Macedonians, and caught hold of their horsei 
legs as they lay upon the ground. 

Darius had now the most dreadful dangers befon 
his eyes. His own forces, which 'had been placed 
in the front for his defence, were driven back upoti ' 
him : the wheels of his chariot were h'kewise entan- 
gled among the dead botlies, so that it was almost 
impossible to turn it round ; and the horses plunging 
among heaps of the slain hounded up and down, and 
no longer obeyed the hands of the driver. In (his 
extremity lie quitted his carriage and arms, and fled, 
as we are told, upon a marc which had newly foaled. 
But in all probability he would not so have escaped, 
if Parmenio had not again despatched some horse- 
men to desire that Alexander would come to his 
assistance, as great part of the enemy's forces stiU 
maintained their ground, and appeared unwilling to 
give way. Upon the whole, Parmenio is accused of 
Want of spirit and activity in that battle : whether it 
was, that age had damped his courage ; or (as Cal- 
listhcnes states) that he regarded Alexander's power 
and arrogance with an invidious eye, and considered 
them as insupportable "''. Alexander, though ex- 
asperated at being tlms stopped in his career, did 
rot acquaint the troops about him with the purport 
of the message ; but under the pretence of being 
weary of so much carnage, and of it's growing dark, 
sounded a retreat. As he was riding up, however, 
to that part of his army, which had been represented 
as in danger, he was informed that thp eoemy were 
totally defeated and put to flight. 



'*' The truth seems lo be, that Parmenio had loo much concern 
for Alexander. Fhilip of MiiceJon confc&sed, that P«rm«.'nio was 
the only generni he ItrK-w : and upon this occtuion he probably ran. 
tidcred, that if thr witio; imder his command had been btaten, tJitf 
corps of Peri-ians would hare been able lo keen tlie field ; and ihtf 
fugitJTCs, rallying and joining it, would have formed a rcspeclabK 
force, flhich might liove regnined ihe day. 
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The battle having thus terminated, the Persian 
empire appeared to be totally destroyed, and Alex- 
ander was acknowledged king of all Asia. His first' 
step was, to make his acknowledgements to tl)^ 
gods by magnificent sacrifices ; and then to his friends 
by rich gifts of houses, estates, and governments. 
As he was particularly ambitious of recommending 
himself to the Greeks, he signified by letter that all 
tyrannies should be abolished, and that they should 
be governed under the auspices of freedom by their 
own laws. To the Plataeans in particular he wrote^ 
that their city should be rebuilt, because their an- 
cestors had made a present of their terjitory to the 
Greeks, in order that they might fight the cause of 
liberty upon their own lands*. He sent also a part 
of the spoils to the Crotonians in Italy, in honour of 
the spirit and courage of their countryman Phay- 
lus ^% a champion of the wrestling-ring } who in the 
war with the Medes, when the rest of the Qreeks in 
Italy furnished no assistance to their brethren in 
Greece, fitted out a ship at his own expense and re- 
paired to Salamis, in order to participate in the com* 
mon danger. Such a pleasure did Alexander take 
in every instance of virtue, and so faithful a guardian 
was he of the honour of all great actions ! 

He traversed the whole province of Babylon ^^y 
which immediately made it's submission ; and in the 
district of Ecbatana he was particularly struck witH 
g gulf of fire, which streamed continually, as from 

« See the Life of Aristides, VoL II. 

'^^ In Herodotus, Phoyllus. (viii-) Th:« wrestler thrice won thf 
prize at the Pythian games, rrom Suidas, and the Scholiitft on 
Aristoph. Acharn. i. 5., we learn that he could leap 55y and throw 
the discus 95 feet ! ^ 

'^^ In the original it is, ' As he traversed the territory of Bahy* 
Ion, he found m the district of Ecbatana,' &c. Now every body 
knows, that Ecbatana was in Media, not in the province of Babylon. 
The gulf here mentioned was near Arbela, in the district of Artacenc 
(Strab.) Scaliger however proposes, that we should read Arectane 
(from Arec, mentioned Gen. x. 10.) both here and in the passage of 
Strabo above-cited, iust<p^ of Ecbatana. 
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an inexhaustible source. He was surprised also _ 
a flood of naphtha, not far from this gulf, which 

'flowed in such abundance as to tbrm a lake. The 
naphtha in many respects reaembles the bitumen, 
but it is much more inflammable "^. Before any 
(ire comes in contact with it, it catches light from a 
flame at some dntance, and often kindle^ all ihe in- 
termediate air. 'I he barbarians, in order to show 

' the king it's tbrce and subtilty, scattered a few drops 
of it in the street which led to his lodgings ; and 
standing at one end, applied their torches to some 
of the first drops, as it was growing dark : upon 
which, the flame communicated itself swifter than 
thought, and the street was instantaneously in a 
blaze. 

There was one Athenophanes an Athenian, who 
among others waited upon Alexander wlieii lie 
bathed, and anointed him with oil. This man met 
with (he greatest success, in his attempts to divert 
him ; and one day a boy named Stephen happening 
to attend at the bath, who «'as homely in his person 
but an excellent singer, Athenophanes said to the 
king, " Shall we make an experiment of the naphtha 
*' upon Stephen ? If it take Are upon him, and do 
" not presently die out, we must allow it's force to 
" be extraordinary indeed." The boy readily con- 
sented to undergo the trial ; but as soon as he was 
anointed with it'"\ his whole body broke out into a 
flame, and Alexander was extremely concerned at 




'"* Sunt yui el naphlham biliiminit generi atcnbttnt. Feriim 
ardent rjiu vin, iptium nntiine co^nta, prnaii omni nb mii ctl. 
(Plin. rt.N.: seealso H(ir.Ep.v.«2,) (L.) It isof Tariousculoura, 
and huB sometimes the levity, colour, and limpidity of spirit* ot' 
wine. It is rare BubBlHnte, Bays M llicard, but is found at Mo- 
dcna, and still more on ihe sur&ce of the tea near Vesuvius, ut tlie 
time of the eruptigns of that mountain.* 

'") Ae no mention is hL-re mode of the application of Are, unless 
it be couched under the words '« ^>vt" (which seems [>rob»ble, in- 
deed, from Strabo's relation of the story) we n<ust suppose an 
{electrical virtue in the naphtha. 'Vhi* however Fluturch appe«n| 
Cubsei(uenLJy to dieduim, in the case of Creon'G dan^htct. 
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his danger. Nothing could have prevented his being 
entirely consumed by it, if there had not been ipl^isfe ^ 
at hand with many vessels of water for the service 9 
the bath. As it was, they found it difficul^to ex* 
tinguish the fire, and the poor boy felt the ill efiects 
of it as long as he lived. 

Those therefore, who 4^sire to reconcile the fable 
with truth, are not unsupported by probability, whe|U ■* 
they contend that it was this drug, with which Me^ 
dea anoiqted the crown and veil so well known upoii 
the stage '^. For the flame did not proceed from 
the crown or VIsil, neither did they take fire of them* 
selves ; but upon the approach of fire^ they quickly 
attracted it, and kindled imperceptibly. The ema- 
nations of fire at some distance have no other efifect 
upon most bodies, than merely to give them Hghtw 
Und heat ; but in those which are dry and poroQS^ 
or saturated with oily partiples, they collect them- 
selves into a point, and immediately prey upon the 
matter so wSh adapted to receive them. Still there 
remains a difficulty, as to the generation of this 
paphtha ; whether it derives it's inflammable quality 
from •••••••••• '07jK^^r rather from the * 

unctuous and sulphureous nature of the soil. For ia ^ 

the province of Babylon the ground is of so fiery s w 

quality, that the grains of barley oflen leap up and 
are thrown out, as if •fhe violent heat gave a pulsa* 
tion to the earth: and, in the hot months, the 
people are obliged to sleep upon skins filled with 
water. I^arpalus, whom Alexander left governor of 
the country, was ambitious to adorn the royal 
palaces and walks with Grecian trees and plants^ and 
he succee4ed in every thing except ivy '^ ; which 



'^ Hoc delibuiis ulta donis peUicem 

Serpentejiigit aiUe. (Hor. Epod. iii. 13.) 

'^ Something is here wanting in the original. 
^^ llieophrastus ^ives ub a similar account of this attcmpt^^and 

fail ~ ~ 



pf the reason of it*s failure (Hist. Plant, iv. 4., ii. 4.), and yet 
H. N. xvi. 34., states that m his time ivy grew in Asia; most pro- 
bably, however, in some parts of it remote from Babylon* Plutirdi 
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loves a cold soil, and therefore could not bear ihoA 
temper of that fiery mold- Such digressions as thes^T 
fte nicest readers may endure, provided they be do^ J 
too loDg. 

Alexander, having made himself master of Siisj 
found in the kirig's palace forty thousand talents iq 
coined money '"', and the royal furniture and other « 
riches were of incalculable value. Among other 
Hhings, there was purple of Hermione to the amount 
of five thousand talents *'", which though it had been 
laid up a hundred and ninety years, retained it's 
original freshness and beauty. The reason assigned 
for this is, that the purple wool was combed with 

. honey, and tlie while with white oil. And we are 
assured, that specimens of the same kind and age 
^e still to be seen in all their primitive lustre. Dfa 

■Hon '" informs us, that the kings of Persia used to 
have water fetched fronn the Nile and the Danube, 
and placed among their treasures, as a proof of the 
extent of their dominions, and of their being master* 
of the world. " j 

The entrance into Persia was difficult, on account . 
of the roughness oftthe country in that part, an4 
because the passes were guarded by the bravest of 
the Persians, for Darius had lied *. But a maq 

elsewhere represents it as thriving best, like the pine, in cold cU« < 
mates.'* 

"^ Q. Curtis, who rnagnifiee fvery thing, Bays ' fifty thousantL*. 

"■ Or * Ave tliousand talents' weight,' Dacicr calls it, ' so msnjt 2 
hundred weight ;" and lo this the eastcrji talent was nearly equiv»^ ' 
lent. Pliny inromis us, that a pound of ihc double dipped 1 yriii 
purple, in the lime of Auguetus, wai sold for a hundred crownc. 1 
(L.) The Laconian purple, likewise, etood in very high estiniaiioa 
with the ancients. See Hor. Od, II. xviii. 7.*» 

'" The fnther of Cl>tarchu», who accumpanied Alexander in hte 

* N B. Darius had taken refuge there ; for he went not South, 
but East. (Arrian iii. 16.) And tlie reason why the Fersians kept i 
the passes was because Darius was not there himself, ■^f'n t^" vf I 
§vip,v/'i. The Latin Translation (notunur confugerat eii Darius) np^ I 
pears, in thtii instance, to have nusled the Eogligh trausllUOi%l 
, (Fefge's Anonym, ix. 13.) 
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•virho spoke both Greek and Persian, being spni 
from a Lycian fsfj^er and a Persian mother, 6lk 
iiimself as a guidfe to Alexander, and pointed oi 
to him hpw he might enter it by taking a circuit 
This was the person referred to by the priestess of 
Apollo, when upon Alexander's consulting her at a 
very early period of life, she foretold, " That a 
** Lycian would conduct him into Pft-sia." Thoeek^ 
who first fell into his hands in that country, wanr 
slaughtered in vast numbers. He himself infonn 
us, that he ordered no quarter to be given, because 
he thought such an example would be of service to 
Ills affairs. It is said, he found as much gold and 
silver coin there, as he had done at Susa ; and that 
there y^as such a quantity of other treasures and rich 
aioveables, that it loaded ten thousand pair of mula« 
and five thousand camels "^. 

At Persepolis he cast his eyes upon a large statue 
of Xerxes, which had been thrown from it's pedes- 
tal by the crowd that suddenly rushed in, and lar ' 
neglected on the ground. Upon this he stoppeo^ 
and addressed it as if it had been alive : ^^ Shall we 
** leave you," said he, " in this condition, on ac« 
count of the war which you made against Greece^ 
or rear you again for the sake of your magnani- 
mity and your other virtues ?'" After he had stood 4 
a long time, considering in silence what he shopid € 
do, he passed on and left it as it was. To give lii% 
troops time to refresh themselves, he stayed there 
four months, for it was now winter. 

The first time he sat down on the throne of the 
kings of Persia under a golden canopy, Demaratni 
the Corinthian, who had the same friendship and 
affection for Alexander as he had before entertained 
for his father Philip, is said to have wept like an old 

h 

"* Diodorus (xvlii. 66.) says, < three thousand.* (L.) See abs 
Q. Curt. V. 6., who represents the immense sums found by Alezm-^ 
der as the accumulation of many princes for a long aeries of yean.* 
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man, while he uttered this exclamation ; " What i 
*' delight have those Greeks missed, who died witi 
•* out having seen Alexander seated upon the thron 
•* of Darius!" 

When he was upon the point of marching again 
Darius, he made a splendid entertainment for 

t friends, at which they drank to a degree of intoxic 
tionj and the 'women had their share in it, tor tha; 
came in masquerade to seek iheir lovers. Of th« 
the most celebrated was Thais, a native of Attic^l 
and mistress of Ptolemy subsequently king of li)gypt, 1 
.When she had gained Alexander's attention by her ' 
flattery and sprightlineas, she addressed him over his 
wine in a manner agreeable to the spirit of her 
country, but far above a person of her description; i 
*' I have undergone extreme fatigues," said sb<^ ' 
•* in wandering about Asia ; but this day has brought 
** me full compensation, by enabling me to insult 
•• the proud courts of the Persian kings. Ah! how 
** much greater pleasure would it he, to finish the 
** carousal with burning the palace of Xerxes, who 
** laid Athens in ashes, and to set Are to it myself ia i 
*• the sight of Alexander "^! Then shall it be said I 
•* in times to come "% that the very women of hi* I 
_" train more signally avenged the cause of Greeca | 
f* upon the Persians, than all that the generals be- I 
f* fore him could do either by sea or land." 
This speech was received with the loudest plau* 
dits, and the most tumultuary acclamations. AU | 

*" These domes were not reari?il solely fur regal magnificence and 
security, but to aid the appetites of powi;r and luxury, and (• 
Kcrctc the royal pleasures t'rom tliosu who toiled for their pvtifica- 
fion. ThuH, as this noble Eiructurc wiw possibly raived, not 

only Tor vanity but alio for riot, «o iirnbably through Tonily, inilMiwd 

' V riot, it fell. A striking instance ol' the isfignificaace of human 
I wbours, and the dcpranty of human nature ! 

I "< A prophecy, in r certain dcgre, how admirably fulfil] cd by 
pr)-dcn'£ immortal Ode on St. Cecdia's Day ! 
Give the vengeance due 
To tlie valiant crew, &i:. &c.* 
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the company strove to persuade the king to comply 
with her proposal. At last, yieldine to their in« 
stances^ he leaped from his seat; and with his gar« 
land on his head, and a flambeau in his hand, led 
the way. The rest followed with shouts of joy, and 
dancing as they went, spread themselves round the 
palace. The Macedonians, who got intelligence of 
this frolic, ran up with lighted torches, and joined 
them with much satis&ction. For they concluded^ 
from his destro3ring the royal palace, that the king^ 
thoughts were turning homeward, and that he did 
not design to fix his seat among the barbarians. Sodl 
IS the account, which most writers have given of tte 
motives of this transaction. There are not wantingi 
however, some who assert, that it was in conse* 
quence of cool reflexion. But all agree, that i^ 
king quickly repented, and ordered the Are to te 
extinguished "\ * 

As he was naturally munificent, that inclinaticNI 
increased with his extraordinary acquisitions; and 
he had also a gracious manner, which is the oaly 
thing that gives bounty an irresistible charm, 'm 
adduce a few instances : Ariston, who commanded 
the Paeonians, having killed one of the enemy and 
cut ofi^ his head, laid it at Alexander's feet, and 
said ; ^^ Among us, Sir, such a present is rewarded 
^ with a golden cup.*' The king with a smile re* 
plied, ^^ An empty one, I suppose ; but I will give 
*' you one full of good wine, and drink out of it yoitf 
*^ nealth into the bargain/' One day, as a Mace^ 
donian of mean circumstances was driving a aMle 
laden with the king's money, the mule tired ; upon 
which the man took the burthen on his own shouldlerti 
and carried it till he tottered under it*s weighb 
Alexander happening to see him, and being informed 
what it was, said ; ^^ Hold on, friend, the rest of 

**^ The ruins of this celebrated palace are still to be seen, as If. 
de St Croix proves in opposition to M. le Comte de Caylus, dbo 
thinks differently of the present remains of Persepolis.* 
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• the way, aud carry it to your own tent: for it ifM 

* yours." He was generally indeed more offend« 
at those who refused, than at those whosblicild 

' his i'avours. Hence lie wrote to PhocJc 
*' lie should no longer number him among hh friends, ' 
*' it" he rejected the marks of his regard." He 
bad given nothing to -Serapion, one of the youths 
who played with him at ball, because he asked no 
thing. One day, when they were af their diversioi 
Jjerapion took care always to throw the ball to otli» 
of the party ; upon wiiich, Alexander said, *' Why 
** don't you give it to me ? " " Because you did not 
" ask for it," said the youth. This repartee pleased 
the king exceedingly : he laughed, and immediateljc 
made him very valuable presents. One Proteaa, i 
man of humour and a jester by profession, had hap 
I pened to offend him. His friends interceded foi 
f * him, and he himself with tears implored forgiveness 
|j which at last the king granted. " Jf you really par 
** don me," resumed the wag, •' I nope you will 
•' give me at least some substantial proof of it.'* 
And he condescended to do it, in a present of tive 
talents. 

With what a free hand he showered bis gifts up 
his friends, and his body-guards "% appears from c 
of Olympias' letters. ** Vou do well," said she, '' 
serving your friends, and it is right to act nobly 
but by rendering them all equal to kings, in propoj 
tion as you enable them to make friends, you dcprivi 
yourself of that privilege." Olympias often wrot 
to him in that manner ; but he kept all her lettei 
secret except one, upon which Hephajstion liappa 
ed to cast his eye, when he went according to cm 
torn to read over t' 
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■■' Pluuirdi here probably meoni, in particular, the RAj jo\ 
men brotiglit hint by Amyntas, nlio w^ro of the principal fniiulics S 
Mucetlon. Their olTice wns to wait u[>oii him at tabli;, la alio ' 
with hones when he went to fight or to hunt, und to keep gutud dl 
ftnd night at hie chacnber-door, (Cj. Curt, v. t.) 
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not prevent his reading on ; but as soon as he had 
finished, he took his signet from his finger, and pot 
it to his mouth ^* '. 

The son of Mazaeus, who was Darius' principal 
favourite, was already governor of a province, and 
the conqueror added to it another government still 
more considerable. But the young man modestly 
declined it, and said, *^ Sir, we had only one Darhitf, 
** and you now make many Alexanders.** He bcp- 
stowed on Parmenio the house of Bagoas, in which 
were found such goods as were taken at Susa, to th6^ 
value of a thousand talents. He wrote to Antipater 
to acquaint him, that there was a design formed' 
against his life, and ordered him to keep guardd 
about him. To his mother, likewise, he made man^ 
magnificent presents : but he would not sufier het 
busy genius to exert itself in state-affairs, or in the 
least to interfere with the proceedings of govero- 
ment. Of this she complained as a hardship, aid 
he bore her ill-humour with great mildness. Aii^ 
tipater once sent him a long letter, full of heavj 
complaints against her ; and when he had read 'k» 
he said, ^^ Antipater knows not, that a single ttBt 
*^ from a mother can blot out a thousand such com^ 
♦* plaints.** • 

He found that his great ofiicers set no bounds to 
their luxury, that they were extravagantly delicate 
in their diet, and in every other respect most pro> 
fuse : insomuch, that Agnon of Teos wore silver **• 
nails in his shoes ; Leonatus had many camel-loads 
of earth brought from Egypt to rub himself with, 
when he went to the wrestUng-ring ; Philotas had 
hunting-nets, which would enclose the space of a 
hundred furlongs ; and others more frequently used 
rich essences than oil afler bathing, and had their 

"' To enjoin him silence. 

'*• Gold, say Athenaeus, xii. 9., and ^lian, ix. S. (who ffrrct 
near] J the same account of the rest, as Alexander), and Piia. H. ML 
xxxiii. 3. Teos was a city of lonia^ opposite to Chios, and Iht 
country of Anacreon • 
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grooms of the bath, as well as chamberlains who t 
celled in bed-making. This degeneracy he repro^? 
ed "% with all the temper of a philosopher : He told 
them, " It was strange to him that, after having un- 
•* dergone so many glorious conflicts, they did not 
•* remember that those who come from labour and 
" exercise always sleep more sweetly than the inac- 
" tive and the effeminate ; and that, in comparing 
•' the Persian with the Macedonian manners, they 
" did not perceive that nothing was more servile 
" than the love of pleasure, or more princely than a 
'" life of toil ! How will that man," continued he, 
"take care of his horse, or furbish his lance and 
** helmet, whose hands are too delicate to wait on 
■• his own dear person ? Don't you know that the 
•* end of conquest is, not to do what the conquered 
" have done, but something greatly transcendent i? 
After this, he constantly took the exercise of war < 
of hunting, and exposed himself to danger a 
fatigue with less precaution than ever : so that a 1 
cedsemonian embassador, who attended him one c] 
when he killed a fierce Hon, said ; " Alexander, yd. 
*' have disputed the prize of royalty gloriously wif 
*' the lion." Craterus got this hunting-piece repr 
Ecnted in bronze, and consecrated it in the temp 
at Ueiphi. There were the lion, the dogs, the kii 
fighting with the lion, and Craterus advancing to t* 
king's assistance. Some of these statues were i 
■workmanship of Lysippus, and others of Leochares • 
Thus Alexander hazarded his person, by way c 
exercise for himself, and of example to others. Bi| 
his friends in the pride of wealth were so devoted I 
Juxury and ease, that they considered long march«( 
and campaigns a^ a burthen, and by degrees begi 
to murmur and speak ill of the king. At 6rst, I 
bore their censures with great moderation, and usedj 

"* This does not appear from ihe histoiiaoe above cited 
raiher awisied to corrupt them, as M. dc ^t. Croi^ has fully pro*«^ 
but Plutarch is, occasionally, too much of a pancgjii" * 

' Sec p, 2*3. not. (12.) 
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to say ; " There was something noble ift hearing 
*' himself censured, while he was doing well ^^/' la 
the least of the good offices indeed, which he did to 
his friends, there were strong marks of aflfection and 
respect. Of this we will record an instance or two. 
He wrote to Peucestas, who had been bitten by a 
bear in hunting, to complain that he had given an 
account of the accident by letters to others of his 
friends, and none to himself. " But now," said he, 
*' let me know however how you do, and whether 
any of your company deserted you, that in that case 
I may punish them, as they deserve/* When He- 
phaestion happened to be absent upon business, he 
informed him in one of his letters, that as they were 
diverting themselves with hunting the ichneumon ^^\ 
Craterus had had the misfortune to be run through 
the thighs with Perdiccas' lance. When Peucestas 
recovered of a dangerous illness, he wrote a letter 
with his own hand to Alexippus the physician, to 
thank him for his care. During Craterus' sickness 
the king had a dream, in consequence of which he 
offered sacrifices for his recovery, and ordered him 
to do the same. When he heard that Pausanias the 
physician intended to give Craterus a dose of helle- 
bore, he wrote to him, expressing Bis great anxiety 

'^ Voltaire somewhere observes, that * it is a noble thing to make 
ingrates.' For this sentiment, he seems to have been indebted to 
Alexander. 

'^* The £g3rptian rat, called Ichneumon, is of the size of a cat, 
with very rough hair, spotted with white, yellow, and ash-colour ; 
it has a nose Hke that of a hog, with which it digs up the earthy 
short black legs, and a tail like a fox. It lives upon lizards, sej:- 
pents, snails, chameleons, &c. and is of considerable service in Eg^^Ptt 
by it's natural instinct of hunting out and breaking the eggs of'tne 
crocodile, and thereby preventing too great an increase of that de« 
structive creature. The naturalists also say, that it is so greedy 
after the crocodile's liver, that rolling itself up in mud k slips down 
his throat, while he sleeps with his mouth open, and gnaws it's way 
out again. (Diod. Sic, Plin. H. N. viii. 24, 25.) Ihe Egyptians 
worshipped the ichneumon, for destroying crocodiles; and ttiey wor- 
shipped likewise the crocodile itself. 

VOL. IV. X 
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on the subject, and desiring him to be particularly 
cautious in the use of that medicine. He imprisoned 
Epliialtes and Cissus, who brought him the first news 
of the flight and treasonable practices of Harpalus, 
supposing their information false. Upon his sending 
home the invalid and superannuated part of his 
forces, Euryloclms the j^gaeao got himself enrolled 
among the former. Soon afterward, it was discover- 
ed tlint he had no infirmity of hody ; and be con* 
fessed it was the love of Telesippa, who was about 
to return home, that suggested to him this expedient 
in order to follow her. Alexander inquired who the 
woman was, and being informed that though a cour- 
tesan she was not a slave, he said ; " Euiylochus, 1 
" am willing to assist you in this affeir : but, as the 
*' woman is free-born, you must see if we can prevail 
** upon her by presents, and by courtship." 

It is surprising, tliat iic had time or inclination to 
write letters about such unimportant affairs relative 
to his friends, as to give orders for diligent search 
to be made in Cilicia for Seleucus' run-away slave ; 
to commend Peucestas for having seized Nicon, a 
slave belonging to Craterus ; and to direct Mega- 
byzus'"'', if possible, to draw another slave from his 
asylum and take him, but not to touch liim so long 
ss he remained in the ten^ple- 

It is said that in the first years oi' his reign, when 
capital causes were brought before him, he used to 
stop one of his ears with his hand, wliilc the phun- 
tifi* was opening the indictment, that he might re- 
serve it perfectly unprejudiced for iiearing the de- 
fendant. But the many false informations whicli 
were subsequently lodged, and which by means of 
some true circumstances were so represented as to 
ve an air of truth to the whole, broKe his temper, 
"ore particularly in the case of aspersions upon his 

'" Thii, a* we ie&ro from Appian, Strabo. and Plitiy, H. N. 
ixxv. 11,. wtuaiiaine common to thepnesU of Diauast LphMH*>. 
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own character, his reason forsook him, and he be- 
came extremely and inflexibly severe, as preferring 
his reputation to life and empire. 

When he again set out upon his march against 
Darius, he expected another battle. But on re- 
ceiving intelligence that Bessus had seized the per- 
son of that prince, he dismissed theThessalians, and 
sent them home, after giving them in addition to 
their pay a gratuity of two thousand talents. The 
pursuit was long and laborious, for he rode three 
thousand three hundred furlongs in eleven days '^« 
As they often suffered more from want of water, 
than from fatigue, many of the cavalry were unable 
to hold out. While they were upon the march, 
some Macedonians had filled their bottles at a river, 
and were bringing the water upon mules. These 
people, seeing Alexander greatly distressed with 
thirst, for it was in the heat of the day, immediately 
filled a helmet with water, and presented it to him. 
He asked them, " To whom they were carrj^ing it ?** 
they replied, " To their sons : but if our prince only 
*^ lives, we shall ^et other children, should we lose 
^* those which we have at present.'* Upon this, he 
took the helmet in his hands ; but looKing round, 
and seeing the horsemen bending their heads and 
fixing their eyes upon the water, he returned it with- 
out drinking. He commended the people however 
who offered it, and said, *' If I alone drink, these 

good men will be dispirited ^^." The cavalry. 



u 



'^3 As this was less than forty miles a-day, our Newmarket he* 
roes would have beat Alexander hollow. It is nothine when com- 
pared with Charles XII.'s march fVom Bender through Germany, 
nodiing to Annibal's expedition along die African coast : (L.) yet 
eren tfis, as too much for a numerous cavalry (especially, in a hot 
country, M. De St. Croix has thought proper to reduce to one half, 
by diminishing in that degree the length of the stadium of the 
original text.^ 

*^ Lucan has embellished this story for Cato, and has possibly 
introduced it merely upon . imitation, (ix. 503. ^c.) (L.) Arrian 
informs us, that some authorities represented this fact as having 
happened in Gredosia on Alexander's return from India, and savs 
ht cnytied the helmet on the ground, ^rontinus, 1. 7., lays we 
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who were witnesses to this act of temperance and 
magnanimity, cried out, " Let us march ! We are 
" neither weary nor thirsty, nor shall we even think 
*' ourselves mortal, while under the conduct of such 
" a king." At the same time they spurred forward 
their horses. 

They had all the same affection to the cause, but 
only sixty were able to keep up with him till lie 
reached the enemy's camp. There they rode over 
the gold and silver scattered about, and passing by 
a number of carriages full of women and children, 
which were in motion but without charioteers, they 
hastened to the leading squadrons, not doubting 
that they should find Darius among them. At last, 
after much search, tbey found him extended on his 
chariot, and pierced, with many darts '", Though 
he was near his last moment, however, he had 
strength to ask for something to quench his thirst. 

Rcciie in Africa. It would be iiioet unjust to the memory of one of 
the most illuEtrious of l^nglishiiicn, not to record a Bimilar instance 
of forbearance, as practised under drcumstaocea still more trying 
by our oivn Sir Philip Sidney, after he had lecclvcd his mortAl 
wound at Zutpben in G-ueLderlnnd, Sept. 22, 1586. ' Aa he was re* 
turning from the field of bnttic pale, languid, and thirsty with ex- 
cess of bleeding, he a^ked for water to quench his thirst. The water 
was brought; and had no sooner approaclied his lipg, than lie in- 
stantly resigned it to a dying soldier, whose ghostly countenance 
attracted his notice, speaking these ever-memurablc words — ' This 
man's necessity is still greater than mine." (Zouch's Life of Sir P, 
S. p, 256.) As parallel instances of patient and self-denying virtue, 
the venerable biographer quotes the conductof David, 2;»ani. xxiii. 
li — 17., I Chrnn. x. 16 — 19., the anecdote of Alevondcr, and that 
of Cato from Lucau, It may be added, that the fteld of Zutphen 
has ' supplied the tir^t historical painter of the present age (B.West, 
Esq. P. R. A.) with a most interesting subject.' App. *i98. of the 
same Life is subjoined a strong and just contrast of the niodei, in 
which the Macedonian and the English hero, who had utiiuaed tht 
some age at their respective deaths, closed their earthly carecr.*^^_ 
Hi Fallen from his high estate, ^^M 

And wellering in his blood ; ^^H 

Deserted at liis utmost need ^^| 

Ky those his former bounty fed. 
On the hare eartli exposed he lies, 
M'itli not a friend to elose his eyes I 

(Dryden'i at. Cecili«'« I 
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A Macedonian, named Polystratus, brought hini 
some cold water ; and when he had drank, he said, 

* Friend, this fills up the measure of my misfor* 
^ tunes, to think that I am not able to reward thee 
' for thy kindness. But Alexander will not suffer 
' thee to go without a recompence ; and the gods 
' will reward Alexander for his humanity to my 

• mother, my wife, and my children. Tell him I 
' gave him my hand, for I give it thee in his stead.** 

So saying, he took the hand of Polystratus, and im- 
mediately expired ^^. When Alexander came up, 
he evinced his concern for the event by the strong- 
est expressions, and covered the body with his own 
robe. 

Bessus [his murtherer] afterward fell into his 
hands, and he punished his parricide in the following 
manner : He caused two straight trees to be bent, 
and one of his legs to be made fast to each ; then 
suffering the trees to return to their former posture, 
his body was torn asunder, by the violence of the 
recoil "'. As for Darius' body, he ordered that it 
should have all the honours of a royal funeral, and 
sent it embalmed to his mother. Oxathres, that 
prince's brother, he admitted into the number of 
his friends. 

His next movement was into Hyrcania, which he 
entered with the flower of his army. He there took 
a view of the Caspian sea, which appeared to him 
not smaller than the Euxine, but it's water was of a 
sweeter taste. He could get no certain information 
in what manner it was formed, but he conjectured 
that it issued from an outlet of the Palus Maeotis. 
Yet the ancient naturalists were not ignorant of it's 
origin ; for many years before Alexander's expedi* 

**^ OL cxii. S., aged fifty years, of which he had reigned six.* 
'^^ Q. Curtius, vi. 5., informs us, that Alexander delivered up the 
assassin to Oxathres, Darius' brother ; who caused his nose ancl ears 
to be cut off, and had him fastened to a cross, where he was do^ 
•patched with darts and arrows. See also Diod. Sic, xvii. 83« Ar- 
rian gives an account difering from all the others. 
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tion, they wrete that there are four seas stretching 
from the main ocean into the continent, the most 
northern of which is the Hyrcanian or Caspian^**. 
The barbarians here fell suddenly upon a party, who 
were leading his horse Bucephalus, and took him. 
This provoked Alexander so much, that he sent a 
herald to threaten them, their wives, and their 
children with utter extermination, if they did not 
restore him the horse. But upon their bringing him 
back, and surrendering to him their cities, he treated 
them with the utmost clemency, and paid a consi- 
derable sum as ransom to those, by whom he had 
been taken "^. 

Thence, he advanced into Parthia ; where finding 
no employment for his arms, he first put on the robe 
of the barbarian kings : whether it was that he con- 
formed a little to their customs because he knew 
how greatly accommodation and similarity of man- 
ners contribute to win men's Iieartsj or that he did 
it by way of experiment, to see if the Macedonians 
might be brought to pay him the greater deference, 
by accustoming them insensibly to the new barbaric 
attire and port which he assumed. The Median ha* 
bit however, he thought made too stiff and exotic 
an appearance, and therefore he did not take the 
long breeches, or the sweeping train, or the tiara '■•*; 
but adopting something between the Median and 
the Persian mode, contrived vestments less pompous 
than the former, and more majestic than the latter. 
At first, he used this dress only before the barba- 
rians, or his particular friends within doors ; but in 



, whlcii Pliny likenisc has followed. 
' ■ rith the 



The 



"' ThU ia 
Caipian sea I 
the wliolt: of this para^aph, M. de St. Croix. 

"' The scene of thu adventure, likewise, is laid dit&rently bji 
Arrian v., Q, Curt, vi. S., and Diod. Sic. xvU, 76. The Ux'ii of 
Arrian is probably the Balaxaam of Marco Polo, the Venetian ira- 
veilor ; who says, there were siill remaining in his time eome hortes 
of Bucephalus breed, designated by a peculiar natural mark on tlic 
forehead." 

"" IMost probably, something like ihe modem turban. It wtt 
worn upright by the sovereign, and slouched by hia subjects.* 
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process of time he began to wear it when he ap« 
peared in public, and sat for the despatch of husu 
ness. This was a mortifying sight to the Macedo* 
nians ; yet, as they admired his other virtues, they 
thought he might be suffered to gratify himself a 
little, and enjoy his vanity. Some indulgence seem- 
ed due to a prince, who beside his other hardships had 
lately been wounded in the leg with an arrow, which 
so shattered the bone, that splinters were taken out ^ 
who at another time had received such a violent- 
blow from a stone upon the nape of his neck, that an 
alarming darkness covered his eyes, and continued 
for some time ; and who still continued to expose his 
person, without the least precaution ; so that, when 
he passed the Orexartes (which he, erroneously, 
supposed to be the Tanais) he not only attacked the 
Scythians and routed them, but pursued them a hun* 
dred furlongs, though suflfering at that time under a 
severe flux. 

There the queen of the Amazons came to visit 
him, as Clitarchus, Folycritus, Onesicritus, Antige^' 
nes, Ister, and many other historians report. But 
Aristobulus, Chares of Theangela ^^\ Ptolemy, An- 
ticlides, Philo the Theban, Philip who was also of 
Theangela, as well as Hecataeus of Eretria, Philip of 
Chalcis, and Duris of Samos treat the story as a 
fiction. And, indeed, Alexander himself seems to 
support their opinion. For in one of his letters to 
Antipater, to whom he gave an exact detail of all - 
that passed, he states that the king of Scy thia offered 
him his daughter in marriage, without making the 
least mention of the Amazon/ Nay, when Onetip 

''* In the Greek text it k fir«/yfAiti(, both here and immediately 
below. EtrafytKivi signifies ' a eentleman-usher ;* but it does not 
appear, that either Chares or Phuip ever held such an office. And 
from Athenaeus (vi.) who mentions Philip as belonging to Thean* 
gela in Caria, it is certain that Bmlyt)iWi is the right rciding. (L.) 
For the particulars of this royal visit, see Q. Curt. v. 6., Diod. Sic. 
xvii. 77., Justin, xii. 3.y Arrian vii., and Strabo. The two latter 
8eem justly to treat it as a ftble. Of the Amacons some account is 
given in. the Life of Theseusy Vd« I. p. SS.* 
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critus many years afterward read to Lysimachd 
(then king) the fourth book of his history-, in which 
this story was introduced, lie smiled and said, 
" Where was I at that time ? " But whether we give 
credit to this particular or not, is a matter that will 
neither enhance, nor diminish, our opinion of Alex- 
ander. 

As he was afraid that many of the Macedonians 
might dis)ike the remaining- fatigues of the expedi- 
tion, he left the greater pan of the army in quarters, 
and entered Hyrcania with a select body of twenty 
thousand toot and thj'ee thousand horse. The pur- 

fiort of his speech, upon this occasion, was as fol- 
ows : " Hitherto, the barbarians have seen us only 
" as in a dream. If you should think of returning-, 
"after having merely given Asia the alarm, they 
*' will fall upon you with contempt, as upon a parcel 
** of women. Nevertheless, such as desire to depart 
*' have my free consent : but at the same time I call 
*' the gods to witness, that they desert their king 
" when he is conquering the world for the Mace- 
*' donians, and leave him to the more faithful attach- 
*' ment of those friends, who will follow his fortune." 
This is almost literally the pame, with what he wrote 
to Antipater; and he adds, "That he had no sooner 
done speaking, than they cried, * He might lead 
them on to what part of the world he pleased."* He 
thus tried the disposition of these brave men, and 
there was no difficulty in bringing the whole body 
over to their sentiments : they tbilowcd of course. 

After this, he accommodated himself more than 
ever to the manners of the Asiatics, and at the same 
lime persuaded them to adopt some of the Mace- 
donian fashions ; for by a mixture of both he thought 
an union might be promoted, much better than by 
force, and his authority maintained even when he 
was at a distance. For the same reason he elected 
thirty thousand boys, and gave them m.isters to in- 
struct them in the Grecian literature, as well as to 
train thcni to arms in the Macedonian manner. 
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As for his marriage with Roxana ^^, it was entirely 
the effect of love. He saw her at an entertainmenV 
and found her charms irresistible. Neither was the 
match unsuitable to the situation of his affairs. The 
barbarians placed greater confidence in him on ac« 
count of that alliance, and his chastity gained their 
affection : They were delighted to think, that he 
would not approach the only woman, whom he had,, 
ever passionately loved, without the sanction of mar- 
riage. 

Uephasstion and Craterus were his two favourites. 
The former praised the Persian fashions, and dressed 
as he did; the latter adhered to the customs of bis 
own country. He therefore employed Hephaestion 
in his transactions with the barbarians, and Craterus 
to signify his pleasure to the Greeks and the Mace- 
donians. The one had more of his love, the other 
more of his esteem. He was convinced indeed, and 
frequently said, ^' Hephaestion loved Alexander, and 
^^ Craterus the king.'' Hence arose private animo* 
sities, which did not fail occasionally to break out. 
One day in India they drew their swords, and came 
to blows. The friends of each were joining in the 
quarrel, when Alexander interposed. He told He- 
phaestion publicly, ** He was a fool and a madman, 
*^ if he did not know that without his master's favour 
*' he would be nothing." He gave Craterus, also 
a severe reprimand in private; and after having 
brought them together, and reconciled them, he 
swore by Jupiter Ammon and all the other gods, 
^^ That he loved them more than all the men in the 
*^ world ; but, if he perceived them again at vari- 
*^ ance, he would put them both to death, or at least 
'* the aggressor." This is said to have had such an 
effect upon them, that they never afterward express* 
ed any dislike to each other even in jest. 

Among the Macedonians Philotas, the son of Par- 

'3» She was the daughter of Oxyartes, prince or satrap of Bm> 
triana, according to most writert . Q. Curttus, however, makes'her 
fath€r*8 name Cohortanut.* 
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mento, had considerable authority. For he was tu 
only valiant ant! indefatigable in the field, but next 
to Alexander, no man had more love for his friend, 
or a greater spirit of generosity. We are told, that 
a friend of his one day requested a sum of money, 
and he ordered it to be given him. The steward 
replied, '■ He had it not to give." " What," said 
I , Philotas, " hast thou not plate, or some other move- 
•' able?" He affected an ostentation of wealth how- 
ever, and a magnificence in his dress and table, ex- 
ceeding the condition of a subject. Besides, the 
loftiness of his port was altogether extravagant: not 
tempered with any natural graces, but formal and 
uncouth, it exposed him both to hatred and suspi 
cion ; so that Parmenio one day said to him, " Mi 
" son, be less." He had long been represented 
an invidious light to Alexander. When Damascus 
with ail it's riches was taken, upon (lie defeat of 
Darius in C'ilicia, among the number of captives 
brought to the camp, was a beautiful young woniaa 
called Antigone, a native of Pydna, who fell to Phi- 
lotas' share. Like a young soldier with a favouriti 
mistress, in his cups he indulged his vanity, and 
many indiscreet things escape him, attributing 
the great actions of the war to himself and to 
fether. As for Alexander, he called him a boy, who 
by their means enjoyed tlie title of a conqueror. 
The woman imparted this in confidence to one of 
her acquaintance, and he (as is common) meotioni 
it to another. At last, it came to the ear of Ci 
terns who took the woman privately before Alex-' 
ander. When the king had heard the whole from 
her own mouth, he ordered her to go as usual tO' 
Fhilotas, but to make her report to him of all that' 
he said. Fhilotas, ignorant of the snare laid for him, , 
expressed himself to the woman without reserve, and 
either in his resentment or his pride uttei'cd many 
unbecoming things against Alexander. That prince, 
though he had sufficient proof against Philotas, kepi 
the matter private, and discovered no tokens of aver' 
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sion : whether it was, that he confided in Parmenio^s 
attachment to him, or feared the power and interest 
of his family. 

About this time, a Macedonian named Limnus ^ 
a native of Chatestra, conspired against Alexander't 
life : and communicated his design to one Nicomft* 
chus, a youth to whom he was strongly attached^ 
desiring him to take a part in the enterprise. Nioo^ 
machus, instead of embracing the proposal, informed' 
his brother Balinus ^^* of the plot, who went imme-- 
diately to Philotas, and begged him to introduce 
them to Alexander, assuring him that it was upon 
business of the utmost importance. Whatever might: 
be his reason (for it is not known) he refused them 
admittance, under a pretence that Alexander had 
other engagements at that time upon his hands.: 
They again applied, and met with a second deniaL 
They now began to entertain some suspicion of Pbi»* 
lotas, and addressed themselves to Metron ^^^^ wbO: 
immediately introduced them to the king. Thegr 
informed him first of the conspiracy of Limnus, and 
then hinted to him their suspicions of Philotas, OH' 
account of his having rejected two successive applK' 
cations. 

Alexander was incensed at this negligence ; and 
when he found that the person who was sent to ar»: 
rest Limnus had killed him '% because he stood* 
upon his defence and refused to be taken, it dia* 
turbed him still more, to think that he had lost the? 
means of discovering his accomplices. His resent* 

*)' It should* undoubtedly, be read ' DymnuB,' as Q. Curt. iri. 
7. and Diod. Sic. xvii. 79. have it. Nothing is easier than for a 
transcriber to have changed the A into a A. Chalsestra was a ci^ 
near a lake in Macedon, celebrated for its nitre. 

'^^ Q. Curt. ib. calls him * Cebalinus/ as does likewise Diod. Sie. 

^i^ In the printed text it is trtfm; but one of the MSS. gives us. 
MiT^Arf«, whicli agrees with Curtius. Some name seems to be waul- 
ing, and Metron was, as master of tlie wardrobe, a considerable oC^ 
ticer of the king's household. 

'^^ According to other authors, he killed himseUl 
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metit against Phllotas gave an opportunity to those^ 
Vho had long hated that officer, of avowing their 
dislike, and cJeclaring how much the king was to 
blame in suffering himself to be so easily imposed 
upon, as to think that Lymnus an inaigniticant 
Chalffislrean durst of his own accord have engaged 
in such a bold design. *' No doubt," said they, " he 
•' was the agent, or rather the instrument, of some 
" superior hand ; and the king should seek the source 
" of the conspiracy among those, who had the moati ■ 
** interest in keeping it concealed." 

As he began to listen to these discourses, and toi 
give way to his suspicions, it brought innumerabW 1 
and some very groundless accusations against Phi4j 
lotas. He was apprehended, and put to the ton 
ture'''^ in presence of the great officers of th 
court. Alexander had placed himself behind th^ 
tapestry, to bear the examination : and when hft'' 
found that Phllotas pileously bemoaned himself, andl J 
supplicated Hephaistion with the most ahject humi-i 
liation, he is reported to have said ; ** O Philoti 
" how daredst thou, with all this unmanly weakness," 
" embark in so hazardous an enterprise ? " 

After the execution of Philntas, he immediately 
despatched orders into Media, that Parmenio should 
be put to death ; a man who had taken a part in most 
of Philip's contpiests, and who was the principal, if 
not the only one, of the old counsellors, that had 
suggested to Alexander his Asiatic expedition. Of 
three sons, whom he took over with him, he had 
seen two slain in battle, and with the third he hin; 
self fell a sacrifice. These proceedings made Alex, 
ander terrible to his friends, particularly to Anti 
pater. That regent, therefore, sent privately to t' 
.^tolians, and entered into league with them. Thejr^l 
as well as he, had something to fear from Alexander^ 

'w Of this no mention is made bj- the eye- witnesses, Ptolci 
•nd Arbrtobolus, as quoted by Arrian iii, 26. They only bbt, 
wu shot witli arroirs. See M. de St. Croix.' 
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for they had sacked the city of the CEniades '^ ; and 
when the king was informed of it, he said, " The 
** children of the CEniades need not revenge their 
^* cause : I will punish the JEtolians myself." 

Soon afler this, happened the affair of Clitus; 
which, however simply related, is much more shocks 
ing even than the execution of Philotas. Yet, if we 
weigh the occasion and circumstances of the thingv 
we shall conclude it was a misfortune rather than a 
deliberate act, and that Alexander's unhappy pas- 
sion and intoxication only furnished the evil genius 
of Clitus with the means of accomplishing his de« 
struction. It happened in the following manner: 
the king had some Grecian fruit brought him from 
on board a vessel, and as he greatly admired it'sr 
freshness and beauty, he desired that Clitus might 
see and partake of it. It happened, that Clitus was 
offering sacrifice that day 4 but he left it in order 
to wait upon the king. Three of the sheep, on which 
the libation had been already poured, followed him. 
The king, informed of that accident, consulted his 
soothsayers, Aristander and Cleomantis the Spartan, 
upon it ; and they both assured him, it was an ex- 
tremely bad omen. He, therefore, ordered the vic- 
tims to be immediately offered for the health of Cli- 
tus; the rather because three days before he had 
had a strange and alarming dream, in which Clitus 
appeared in mourning, sitting by the dead sons of 
Parmenio. Before the sacrifice however was finished, 
Clitus went to sup with the king, who that day had 
been paying his homage to Castor and Pollux *''^. 

After they were warmed with drinking, somebody 
began to sing the verses of one Pranichus (or, as 

'3^ Situated in Acarnania, at the mouth of the river Acheloiuji 
so called probably from CBneus, the father of Dcianira.^ 

'^9 Hence, as Arrian informs u$, this homage was usually paid to 
Bacchus, the resentment of that deity through the medium of hk 
peculiar beverage stimulated Alexander to the murther of hisfriead. 
See Q. Curt. viii. 2. Plutarch, we have seen p. 258., imputed fiac* 
ifhus' hostility to his patriotic feelings for Thebes, which the Ma- 
cedoman prince bad laid ia ruios.* 
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others wiil have it, of Pierio) written in ridicule 4 
the Macedonian officers, who liad lately been beaten^ 
by the barbarians. The older jiarl of the company 
were greatly offended at it, and condemned both 
the poet and the singer ; but Alexander and those 
immediately about him listened with pleasure, and 
bade him go on. Clitus, who by this time had drank 
too much, and was naturally rough and froward, 
could not bear their behaviour. He said, " It was 
" not well done to nialce a jest, and that among bar- 
" barians and enemies, of Macedonians who were 
•' much better men than the laughers, (hough they 
" had met witii a misfortune." Alexander replied, 
*' That Clitus was pleading his own cause, when he 
"gave cowardice the soft name of * misfortune.'" 
Upon which Clitus started up, and said. " Yet it 
" was this cowardice which saved you, son of Jupiter 
*' as you are, when you were turning yoiir bacK to 
" the sword of Spithridates. It is by the blood of 
*' the Macedonians, and by these wounds, that you 
" are grown so lofty, as to disdain acknowledging 
*' Philip for your father, and to endeavour to pass 
*' yourself oft' for the son of Jupiter Ammon." 

Irritated at this insolence, Alexander replied, 
" It is tluis, old villain, that thou talkest of nie in 
" all companies, and stirrest up the Macedonians to 
"mutiny; but dost thou think long to enjoy it?" 
" And what do we enjoy now ? " said Clitus : " what 
" reward have we for all our toils ? Do we not envy 
" those, who did not live to see Macedonians bleed 
" under Median rods, or sue to Persians for access 
" to their king?" While he went on in this rash 
manner, and the king retorted upon him with equal 
bitterness, the old men interposed, and endeavoured 
to allay the flame. In the mean time, Alexantlcr 
turned to Xcnodocus the Cardiau and Artemius the) 
Colophonian, and said ; " Do not the Greeks appeal^ 
" to you, among the Macedonians, like demi-gods 
"among so many wild beasts?" Clitus, far from 
giving up the dispute, called upon Alexander, ** To 
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^^ speak out what he had to say, or not to invito 
*^ freemen to his table, who would declare thet^ 
^^ sentiments without reserve. But, perhaps (con^ 
^' tinued he), it were better to pass your life with 
<< barbarians and slaves, who will worship your Per^ 
*' sian girdle and your white robe witnout reluc^ 
« tance/' 

Alexander, no longer able to restrain his anger, 
threw an apple at his face, and then looked a^ut 
for his sword. But Aristophanes ^^, one of his body<* 
guards, had taken it away in time, and the company 
gathered about him, and entreated him to be quiet. 
Their remonstrances, however, were fruitless : He 
broke from them, and called out in the Macedonian 
language for his guards, which was the signal of a 
great tumult. At the same time he ordered the 
trumpeter to sound, and struck him with his fist, 
upon his discovering an unwillingness to obey. This 
man was afterward held in high esteem, because he 
prevented the whole army fh>m being alarmed. 

As Clitus would not make the least submission, 
his friends with much difficulty forced him out of the 
room : but he soon returned by another door, re- 
peating in a bold and disrespectful tone those verses 
from the Andromache of Euripides ; 

Alas ! what evil customs harass Greece ! 
fThe trophies won by thousands shall it please 
One man to claim? Sec,'] *** 

Upon this, Alexander snatched a spear from one 
of the guards, and meeting Clitus as he was drawing 
the door-curtain, ran him through the body. He 
fell immediately to the ground, and with a dismal 
groan expired. 

Alexander's rage subsided in a moment : he came 

I49 Q. Curtius, ix. 5., and Arrian call him, < Aristonus/ 
'^' This is the speech of Peleus to Menelaus, in that tragfglj 
693^696., in which he charret the Atridse with arrogating to 
themselves the whole honour of Uio expedition against Troy. Sao 
also Q. Cttrt. viiL l.« 
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to himself, atid seeing his friends standing srountl in 
silent astonisliment, hastily drew the spear out of 
tlie dead body, and was applying it to his own 
throat, when his guards seized his hands, and car- 
ried him by force into his chamber. He parsed that 
night, and the next day, in anguish inexpressible j 
and when he had wasted himself with tears and la- 
mentations, he lay in speechless grief, uttering only- 
row and then a groan. His friends, alatmed at this 
melancholy silence, forced themselves into the room, 
and attempted to console him. But he would listen 
to none of them except Aristander, who put him in 
mind of his dream and the ill omen of the sheep, 
and assured him that the whole was by the decree of 
fate. As he seemed a little comforted, Callisthenes 
tlie philosopher, Aristotle's near relation, and 
Anaxarchus the Abderite, were called in "*. Cal- 
listhenes began in a soft and tender manner, endea- 
vouring to relieve him without probing the wound. 
But Anaxarchus, who had a particular walk in phi- 
losophy, and looked upon his fellow-labourers in 
science with contcjnpt, cried out on entering the 
room; " Is this Alexander, upon whom the whole 
*' world fix tlieir eyes? Can it be he, who hes cx- 
" tended on the ground crying like a slave, io fear 
" of the law and of the tongues of men, to whom 
" he should himself be a law and the measure of 
" right and wrong? Why did he conquer, but to 
" rule and to command, not servilely to submit to 
*' the vain opinions of others? Know you not (con- 
" tinued he) that Jupiter is represented with Themis 
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'*' Callisthenes of Olyntlius had generally too raucli of the spirit 
of hherty, m be fit for a court. He did not ehow Jl, however, iii 
this inKtaiice : thinking ]ic'rliap& that Alexander, in liis present af^ 
fiiction, required consolation rather than remonstrance. Aristotlo 
hud forewarned him from Homer, tlial if he went on in treat the 
ting with his usuftl freedom, it would one day prove faui to him : 

nxu^H<i( /, ft^^ Tvnf, trrisi >i x's^mtif. (H, xvilt. DS-) 

' Short dntc of life, my son, these words forebode.' 
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" and Justice'*^ by his side, to siiow tiiat whatever . 
*' is done by supreme power is right ? " By this, aDd4 
other discourses of the same kind, he alleviated the I 
king's grief indeed, but rendered hioi withal more 4 
haughty and unjust. At the same time, he so^ 
deeply insinuated himself into his &vour, that he >j 
could no longer bear the conversation of Callisthene% 4 
who before was far from being agreeable on account J 
of his austerity. 

One day, a dispute had arisen at table about thei 
seasons, and the temperature of the climate. Calliaf i 
thenes agreed with those who asserted, that the i 
country they were then in was much colder, and i 
had winters more severe than Greece. Anaxarchua, i 
with great obstinacy, maintained the contrary. Upou 
which Callisthenes said, " You must indeed admit, ■ 
" my friend, that this is much the colder; tor ther^ 
" you wore but one cloke in winter, and here you 
*' cannot sit at table without three housing-coverlets 
" one over another." This sti'oke went to Anaxar- < 
chus' heart. 

Callisthenes was disagreeable to all the other so- . 
phists and flatterers at court; the more so, because < 
lie was followed by the young on account of hiselo* 
quence, and was not less acceptable to the old for 
his regular, grave, self-satisfied course of life. All 
which confirms what was stated as the cause of his 
going to Alexander, namely, an ambition to bring 
his fellow-citizens back, and to repeople the placd 
of his nativity '". His great reputation naturally 
exposed him to envy : and he himself gave some 
room for calumny by often refusing the king's invi- 
tations, and when he accepted them, by sitting so- _ 
lemn and silent; which showed, tliat he could nei' 



r») " Theihrone Is estublUhedbyrighteou»ness.'tProv.xri. 12.)* ^ 
'" Olynthus was oue of tht- ciues which had been dt-stroyed by , 
I%ilip; whether Alexander permitted the philosopher to rc-esU- 
blLsh it, is uncertain ; but Cicero infonns us, that in his time it u — 

a ftourishiiig place. (In Verr. iii-) 
VOL, IV. Y 
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ttier commend, nor approve, what nas passiug : in 
somucli that Alexander said to him one day. 



Who reaps liiiiiscif uu fruits from 



.age, _ 
'isBorngp 



Once when he was at the king's table with a large 
company, and the cup came round to him, he was 
desired to pronounce an eulogium upon the Mace- 
donians extempore ; which he did with so much elo- 
cjuence, that the guests, in addition to their plaudits, 
rose up and covered him with their garlands. Upon 
this Alexander said, in the words of Euripides, 

When great the theme, 'Us easy to excel. 

" But show U8 now," continued he, " the power of 
*' your rhetoric in speaking against the Macedo- 
*' nians, that they may see their faults and amend." 
The orator then took the other side, and spoke with 
equal fluency against the encroachments and the 
other faults of the Macedonians, as well as against 
the divisions among the Greeks, which he proved to 
have been the only cause of the increase of Philip's 
power : concluding with these words, 

Iq civil bruiU llie worst emerge lo honour. 

By this he drew upon himself the implacable hatred 
01 the Macedonians, and Alexander said ; *' He 
" had given in this case a specimen, not of his elo- 
*' quence, but of his malevolence." 

Hermippus assures us that Stroibus, a person em- 
ployed by Callisthenes to read to him, gave this ac- 
count of the matter to Aristotle. He adds, that 
Callisthenes, perceiving the king's aversion, repeated 
this verse twice or thrice at parting: 

Patroclus, thy superior, is no more '•*. 



'"A verse of Euripides, cited aUo by Cicero ioC*rsar, Ep, 1 
xiii. IS, Tlie next quotation i« from the BaccL. •2tj*j.' 
"* Horn, 11. xjti. 107. 
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It wad not therefore without reason, that Aristotle 
said of Callisthenes, " His eloquence indeed is great» 
*' but he wants common sense." He not only re* 
fused, with all the firmness of a philosopher, to pay 
his respects to Alexander by prostration ; but stood 
forth singly, and uttered in public many grievances, 
which the best and the oldest of the Macedonians 
durst only bewail in secret. By preventing the pro9» 
tration, he saved the Greeks indeed from a great 
dishonour, and Alexander from a greater, but he 
ruined himself: because his manner was such, that 
he seemed rather desirous to compel, than to per*- 
duade. 

Chares of Mitylene tells us, that Alexander at one 
of his entertainments, after he had drank, reached 
the cup to one of his friends ; who on receiving it 
rose up, and turning toward the hearth "^ (where 
stood the domestic gods) to drink, first worshipped^ 
and then kissed Alexander. This done, he took his 
place again at table. All the guests did the same 
in their order, except Callisthenes. When it came 
to his turn, he drank, and then approached to give 
the king a kiss, who being engaged in some dis* 
course with Hephsestion, happened not to notice 
him. But Demetrius, surnamed Phidon, cried out» 
^' Don't receive his kiss ; for he alone has not 
** adored you.** Upon which, Alexander refused it, 
and Callisthenes said aloud, ^^ Then I return a kiss 
** the poorer." 

A coldness, of course, ensued ; but many other 
things contributed to his fall. In the first place^ 
Hephaestion's report was believed, that Callisthenes 
had promised him to adore the king, and broke fail 



'-♦^ By this action, as Dacier supposes, tlie flatterer wished to in* 
sinuate, that Alexander ought to be reckoned among the domestic 
gods. But, as the king sat m that part of the room where the Pe** 
nates were, we rather consider it as a wretched excuse to the uian't 
own conscience for this act of religious worship, because their posi- 
tion made it dubious, whether it was intended for Alexatider or for 
themselves. . . 
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in the presence of Aristotle ; but that he died of ex« 
cessive corpulence and the lousy disease, at the time^ 
that Alexander was wounded by the Malli Oxydracc 
in India ^*\ This happened, however, at a later pe- 
riod than that, of which we are now writing. 

In the mean time, Demaratus the Corinthiani^ 
though far advanced in years, was ambitious of going 
to see Alexander. He accordingly took the voyage^ 
and when he beheld him, exclaimed ; '^ What a de« 

light have those Greeks missed, who died without 

having seen Alexander seated upon the throne of 
*' Darius ! ** But he did not live to enjoy the king's 
friendship. He sickened, and expired soon after* 
ward. The king, however, performed his obsequies 
in the most magnificent manner ; and the army threw 
up for him a monument of earth of immense extent, 
and fourscore cubits in height. His ashes were carr 
ried to the sea-shore in a chariot and four, with the 
richest ornaments. 

When Alexander was on the point of setting out 
for India, he saw his troops were so laden with spoils, 
that they were unfit to march. Early in the monok 
ing therefore, upon which he was to take his depar^ 
ture, after the carriages were assembled, he first 
burned his own baggage and that of his friends ; and 
then gave orders, that the rest should be treated in 
the same manner. The resolution appeared moot 
difficult to take, than it was to execute. Few werf 
displeased at it, and numbers received it with ao* 
clamations of joy. They freely gave part of their 
equipage to such as were in need, and burned and 
destroyed whatever was superfluous. This stronger 
encopraged, and fortified, Alexander in his design* 
Besides, by this time he was become inflexibly se? 



146 por the Yarlous accounts of his death, see Arrian iv., Q. Curt* 
viii. 8., Justin xv. 3., Diog. Laert Life of Arist. v. 5. Athenseus in- 
forms us, that he was carried about in an iron cage, in which he was 
almost eaten up by vermin ; and that he was at last thrown to a lion 
to be devoured The subjoined remark of Demaratus occurs before 
in this Life, p. 300.^ ^ 
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pater, that he was highly delighted with this inof^ 
dent, and reckoned it as one of the happiest pre^* 
sages, which the gods had afforded him. The sooth- 
sayers represented it as a token that the expeditijcm 
would prove a glorious, but at the same .time a )f^ 
borious and difficult one, because heaven has givea 
men oil to refresh them afler their labours. Accord* 
ingly, he met with great dangers in the battles which 
he fought, and received very considerable wounds^ 
But bis army suffered most from the want of nece^ 
saries, and from the climate. For his pt^rt, he was 
ambitious to show that courage gan triumph over 
fortune, and magnanimity over force : He thought 
nothing invincible to the brave, or impregnable to 
the daring*^. Pursuant to this opinion, when ha 
besieged Sisimethres upon a rock ^^^ extremely ttee^ 
and apparently inaccessible, and observed his metoi 
greatly discouraged at the enterprise, he asked Ox* 
yartes, " Whether Sisimethres were a man of spirit ?** 
And being answered, ^^ That he was a complete 
'* dastard ;" he said, '^ You inform me that the rock 
^^ mav be taken, since there is no strength in it's 
^^ derender.'^ In fact, he found means to intimidate 
Sisimethres, and made himself master of the fort. : .. 
In the siege of another fort, situated in a. piece 
equally steep, among the young Macedonians who 
were to give the assault, was one called Alexander ^ 
and the king took occasion to say to him, ^^ You 
" must behave gallantly, my friend, in order to do^ 
justice to your name." He subseauently learned^ 
that the young man fell as he was gloriously distin^ 

^i^ One of the MSS. instead of ii^oAimk, has wltfA^t?, in which <:ase 
the latter member of the sentence should be rendered, ^ rior secura 
to cowards.' 

''' This strong hold was situated in Bactriana. Strabo says, it 
was fifteen furlongs high, as many in compass, and that the top was 
a fertile plain capable of maintaining five hundred men. It was io^ 
Bactriana, that Alexander married lloxana, the daughter of Ox« 
yartes. (L.) For the varieties in the names of this, and the twi^ 
other strong fortresses of Arimazes and Aorous, taken by Alex* 
ander, see Q, Curt. vii. 2., vii. 2, lU &c.* 
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^ gold Md silver and other possessions, if I am richer 
^< than you, I am willing to oblige you with part } 
^^ if I am poorer, I have no objection to sharing in 
^^ your bounty/' Charmed with his frankness, Alex^ 
ander took him by the hand and answered, ^<Da 
*^ yon think then, by all this civility, to escape with* 
^^ out a conflict ? * You are much deceived, if you 
'^ do. I will dispute it with you to the last, "but it 
<< shall be in fkvours and benefits ; for I will not have 
^ you outdo me in generority/' After having re^ 
eeived great presents from him therefore, and made 
him greater in return *^, he said to him one even- 
ing ; *< I drink to your, Taxiles, and as sure as you 
^^ pledge me, you shall have a thousand talents.'* 
His friends were ofibnded at his giving away such 
immense sums, but it made many of the barbarians 
look upon him with a kinder eye. 

The most warlike of the In^ans were accustomed 
to fight for pay. Upon this invasion, they defended 
the cities wnich hired them with much vigour, and 
Alexander suffered not a little from their exertions. 
To one of the cities he granted an honourable capi* 
tulation ; and yet he seized the mercenaries, as they 
were upon their march homeward, and put them all 
to the sword. This is the only blot in his military 
conduct : all his other proceedings were agreeable 
to the laws of war, and worthy of a king ^^\ 

The philosophers gave him no less trouble than 
the mercenaries, by endeavouring to fix a mark of 
infamy upon those princes who declared for him, and 
by exciting the free nations to take up arms ; for 

»*4 See a Curt. viii. 12.» 

'^^ It wat just and lawful, it seenu, to go about harassing and 
destroying those nations which had never offended him, and upon 
which he had no claim, except that avowed by the northern barba- 
rians when theyentered Italy, viz. * that the weak must submit t# 
the strong ! ' Those barbarians, indeed, were much honester meii, 
for they had another and a better plea ; they went to seek bread. 
(L.) Besides, there were other traits of barbarity toward the con* 
elusion of his reign, which are to be found detailed in M. de St 
Croix.* 
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vtp the breach breast-high : and that, when they 
were landed, he advanced with the horse twenty 
furlongs before the foot ; concluding that, if the 
enemy attacked him with their cavalry, he should be 
much an overmatch for them, and that if they made 
a movement with their infantry, his own would come 
up in time to receive them. Neither did he judge 
amiss. The enemy detached against him a thousand 
horse and sixty armed chariots, and he defeated 
them with ease. The chariots he took, and killed 
four hundred of the cavalry upon the spot. 

From this, Porus understood that Alexander him- 
self had passed the river ; and he therefore brought 
up his whole army, except what appeared necessary 
to keep the rest of the Macedonians from. effecting 
their passage. Alexander considering the force of 
the elephants, and the enemy's superior numbers^ 
did not choose to engage them in front, but attacked 
the lefi; wing himself, while Coenus according to his 
orders fell upon the right. Both wings being broken 
f^U back upon the elephants in the centre, and ral- 
lied there. The combat then became of a more 
mixed kind ; but was maintained with such obsti- 
nacy, that it was not decided till the eighth hour 
of the day ^^®. This description of the battle we 
have from the conqueror himself, in one of his 
Epistles. 

Most historians agree, that Porus was four cubits 
and a palm high, and that though the elephant upon 
which he rode was one of the largest, his stature and 
bulk was such, as to make him appear only propor* 
tionally mounted. This elephant, during the whole 
battle, gave extraordinary proofs of his sagacity and 
his care of the king's person. As long as that prince 

'« 2 P. M. Tliis victory was gained B. C. 327. (Diod. Sic. xviL 
88.) About Porus' height there are different accounts. That in 
the text is the lowest. Diod. Sic. ib. makes this giant of the east 
five cubits high, and adds, that his chest was double the ordi- 
, nary breadth, and tliat he darted his javelin with the force of an en- 
cine ! ♦ 
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was able to fighE, he deiended him with great cof^ 
rage, and repulsed all assailants ; and when he per- 
ceived him ready to sink under the multitude of 
darta, and the wounds with which he was covered, 
to prevent liis falling' otT, he kneeled down in the 
eoftest manner, and vith his proboscis gently drew 
every dart out of his body. 

When Porus was taken prisoner, Alexander asked 
him, " How he wished to be treated?" He an- 
swered, " Like a king." *' And have you nothing; 
*' else to request?" demanded Alexander. *' No," 
8aid he; " every thing 13 comprehended in the 
" word ' king.'" Alexander not only immediately 
restored to him his own dominions, which he was to 
govern as his lieutenant, but annexed to them very 
extensive territories ; for having subdued a free 
country, which contained 6fteen nations, five thou- 
sand considerable cities '**, and villages in propor- 
tion, he bestowed it upon Porus. Another country, 
thrice as large, he gave to Philip one of his friends, 
who was also to act there as his lieutenant. 

In the battle with Porua, Bucephalus received 
several wounds '% of which he some time afterward 
died. This is the account, which most writers gave 
us : But Onesicritus says, he died of age and fatigue, 
for he was thirty years old. Upon this occasion, 
Alexander showed as much regret, as if he had lost 
a faithful friend and companion. He esteemed him, 
indeed, as sucii ; and built a city near the Hydaspea, 
near the place of his interment, which he called 
after him * Bucephalia.' He is reported likewise to 
have built a city, and called it ' Peritas,' in memory 
of a dog of that name, which he had brought up and 

"'' Some IrBnscribcr seems to have given us llie number of inba* 
bitauts in one citv, as the ituinher of cities. Arrian's account i« 
this; ■ He took tniKy-feven cities, the least of which contained five 
thousanil inh^itnnts, nnd several of them above ten. Iletook alao 
a grcnt number of villn^ not less populous thnn the cities, and 
gKve the government oflhe country to i'orus," 

"" Arnan v. states It an (he report of aonio writeri, that he wat 
. killed by I'urui" sou in the cngngcmcnt.* 
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yniB very fbad o£ This particularj Sotio says, ht 
had from Potamo of Lesbos ^^^ 

The combat with Poros abated the spirit of the 
Macedonians, and made them resolve to proceed n6 
farther in India. It was with difficulty that they had 
debated an enemy, who brought only tweatjr thoui- 
sand foot and two thousand horse into the fileld ; ani 
they therefore opposed Alexander with great firm^ 
nesS) when he insisted that they should pass thA 
Ganges '**, which (they were informed) was thirty* 
two furlongs in breadth, and in depth a hundred 
fathoms. The opposite shore likewise, they uhder^ 
stood, was covered with numbers of squadrons, bat« 
talionS) and elephantis. For the kings of the Gam 
darites and Praesians ^^ were said to be there await*^ 
ing them, with eightv thousand horse, two hundred 
thousand ^ foot^ eight thousand chariots, and sil 
thousand elephants trained to war. Neither is this 
number at all magnified ; for Androcottus, whd 
reigned not long afterward, made Seleucus a present 
at once of five hundred elephants, and with an aimy 
of six hundred thousand men traversed India, and 
Gonauered the whole. 

Alexander's grief and indignation at this refusal 
were such, that at first he shut himself up in his 

'^' Who wrote an Account of Alexander's Indian exploits. T# 
this very animal Pollux most probably alludes v. 5.» where he sayi 
that Alexander bought in Inoia a dog, which was accustomed to 
fight widi lions, for a hundred mina?, &c.* 

■^ The Ganges is the largest river in the three continents, the 
Indus the second, tlie Nile the third, and the Danube the fourth. 
(L.) In Strabo's time, a letter from Craterus to his mother was still 
extant, announcing Alexander's arHval on the banks of the Ganges, 
and the strange appearance of that river. But the rivers of the old 
world are mere streams, when compared with those of America.* 

**^ These, as it appears from Strabo (though Q. Curt., ix. 2., has 
assigned only one lung to them both) were two distinct nations ; 
and the capital of the l^ter was P^bothra, which Robertson in aa 
elaborate note, differing with great diffidence from Major Kennelli 
proves to be the modern Allahabad, while Mi^or R. endeavours to 
identify it with Patna. (See Robertson's * Hist. Disq. on India,' not. 
xtv.) Androcouus is by Justin xv, 4., and Athensus i. 15. calMi 
* Sandracottus.'* 
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tent, and lay prostrate on the ground, declaring 
" He did uot thank the Macedonians in the least for 
" what they had done, if they would not pass the 
" Ganges ; for he considered a retreat, as ao abso> 
" lute acknowledgement that he was overcome." 
His friends omitted nothing, that might comfort him ; 
and at last tiieir remonstrances, together with the 
cries and tears of the soldiers who were suppliauta at 
his door, melted hini, and prevailed upon him to re- 
turn. He first however sought to establish iiis fiime, 
by many vain and ridiculous contrivances ; among 
which were arms much bigger than his men could 
use, and higher mangers and heavier bits than his 
horses required, left scattered up and down. He 
built also great altars ^°*, for which the Pra^sians sUU 
retain much veneration, and their kings cross the 
Ganges every year to offer sacrifices upon them in 
the Grecian manner. Androcottus, who was at that 
time very young, had a sight of Alexander, and he 
is reported to have frequently observed afterward, 
" That Alexander was within a very little of making 
" himself master of the whole country ; with such 
** hatred and contempt was the reigning prince re- 
" garded, on account of his profligacy of manners 
" and the meanness of his birth.'* 

Alexander, in his march thence, formed a design 
to view the ocean ; for which purpose he caused a 
number of row-boats and rafls to be constructed, 
and in tliem fell down the rivers at his leisure. Nei- 
ther was this navigation unattended with hostilities. 
He made several descents by the way, and attacked 
the adjacent cities, which were all compelled to sub- 
mit to his victorious arms. He was very near bein^ 
cut in pieces however by the Malii "'^ who are re- 

'^* For the particulars of these altars, see Diod. Sic. xvii. 95., 
Arriau vii- Plin. H. N. vi. J?., I'hiloitr. Ufe of Apolhwi. ii. 43., 
&c. Diod. Sic, likewise ib., and Q. Curt. ik. S., gives kouk 
of the low-horn prince mentianed in the text.* 

'" The scene of this adventure is not uniforriiljr laid ai 
Malli. But (he whuleof Alexandir's retuni is so ably invntiei 
by the very learned and resiwctablc Dr. Vincent, l>ci " * ' 
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presented as the most warlike people in India. He 
had driven some of them from the wall with his mis« 
sive weapons, and was the first man to ascends But^ 
soon after he had reached the top, the scaling-ladder 
broke. Finding himself and his small party ^^ much 
galled by the darts of the barbarians from below, he 
poised himself, and leaped down into the midst of 
the enemy. By good fortune he fell upon his feet ; 
and the barbarians were so much astonished at the 
flashing of his arms, as he came down^ that they 
thought they beheld lightning or some supernatural 
splendour issuing from his body. At first, there* 
fore, they drew back and dispersed. But when they 
had recollected themselves, and saw him attended 
only by two of his guards, they attacked him hand 
to hand, and notwithstanding the valour with which 
he fought, wounded him through his armour with 
their swords and spears. One of them, standing far- 
ther ofi^, drew an arrow with such strength, that it 
made it's way through his cuirass^ and entered the 
ribs under the breast. The force of it was so great, 
that he shrunk and bent upon his knees, and the 
barbarian ran up with his drawn cimitar to despatch 
him. Peucestas and Limnseus^^^ placed themselves 
before him ; but the one was wounded, and the 
other killed outright. Peucestas the survivor was 
still making some resistance, when Alexander re- 
covered himself, and laid the barbarian dead at his 
feet. He received however fresh wounds, and at 
last such a blow from a bludgeon upon his neck, 
that he was forced to support himself against the 
wall, and there stood with his face toward the ene* 

minster, in his * Voyage of Nearchus/ tliat the editor must refer 
to it generally, as leaving few or no difficulties in the remaining 
short part of Alexander's life unsolved.* 

*^^ The word •ai>«-»« implies that he was not quite alone : and it 
appears immediately afterward, that he was not. 

'^7 Q. Curt, calls him < Timaeus.' Arrian, Diod. Sic , and Q. 
Curt, claim for Peucestas, whom we have seen in the Life of £u* 
menes, pp. 60. 62. behaving himself subsequently in so dastardly a 
manueri the exclusive honour of this perUoui interposition.* 



tbe first who answered wrobg, and a&^ him all 
the re^t. Tbe oldest man among them was to be 
judge- 
He demanded of the firat, " Which were most nu* 
^' merous, the living or the dead i " He anawered}^ 
♦' The living; for the dead no longer exist ^^.'-' 

The second was asked^ ^^ Whether tbe earth, ot 
^^ the sea, produced the largest Mimak ? "' He an- 
swered, " The earth ; for the sea^ia part of it." 

The third, ^' Which was the craftiest of ail anl^ 
" mals ? " " That/' said he, " with which maa is 
" not yet acquainted '^V 

The fourth, " What was his reason for pursuads^ 
'* ing Sabbas to revolt ? '' " Because/' said he, " I 
^ wished him either to live .like a brave man, or to 
" die like a coward *^\'' 

The fifth had this question proposed, ^^ Which do 
^^ you think oldest, the day or the night tl '' He aaf^ 
swered, ^' The day, by one day." As the king ap. 
peared surprised at this solution, the philosopher tcAA 
him, ^^ Abstruse questions must have abstruse an^ 



" swers." 



Then addressing himself to the sixth, he inquired^ 
'^ What are the best means for a roan to makia him<* 
^^ self beloved ?" He replied, '^ If possessed of greats 
'* power, not to make himself feared.'* 

The seventh was asked, ^^ How a nun might fae^' 
** come a god ? " He answered, ** By doing what it^ 
*^ is impossible for man to do;" 

I 

'^ They did not hold tbe mortidiity, h^ tike Uan^migrciiipii .of ^ 
the soul. 

''* This we suppose to mean man himself, as being * to himself^ 
unknown.' 

'^^ One of the MSS. gites us '^ftAiiK bere» iuMtetdpf kmuc^ Thmi} 
the sense will be, ' Because I wished him eitlier to live, or to die, 
with honour.' Which we cannot but prefer ; for he, who has regard 
enough for a man to wish hiin to livje with honour, cannot be so en^ 
rious as to wish him to die with dishonour. At the same timt w6 ' 
agree with M. Du Soul, tliat some archness is intended in most o£ 
the answers ; but what archness is there hi this, as it is commonijf » 
translated, 'Because 1 wished him either to liv« honaumbiy, «r'f« 
die misorably ? V . »i 

VOt. IV. Z 
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The eighth, " Which is strongest, life or death ? ' 
" Life," said'he ; " because it bears so many evih.** 

The last question which he put was, " How long 
" is it good for a man to live ? " " As long," replied 
the philosopher, "as he does not prefer death to life." 

Then turning to the judge, he ordered him to give 
sentence. The old man said, " In my opinion, they 
*' have all answered one worse than another." " It 
" this is thy judgment," said Alexander, " thou 
" shalt die first" " No," replied the philosopher j 
" not so, except you choose to break your word : 
" for you declared that the mau, tliat answered 
" worst, should first suffer." 

The king loaded them with presents, and dis- 
missed them. Afler which he sent Onesicritus, a 
disciple of Diogenes, to the other Indian sages, who 
were of the highest reputation and lived a retired 
life, to desire them to come to him. Onesicritus 
informs us, that Calanus treated liim with great in- 
solence and harshness, bidding him strip himseIC 
naked '", if he desired to hear any of his doctrine ; 
" You should not hear me on any other condition," 
said he, *' though you came from Jupiter himself" 
Dandamis behaved with more courtesy ; and when 
Onesicritus had given him an account of Pythagoras, 
iSocrates, and Diogenes, be said, " They appeared 
" to him to have been men of genius, but to have 
*• lived with too passive a regard to the laws '■•'" 
According to others, he entered into no discourse' 
with the messenger, but only inquired, *' M'hy Alcx- 
** ander had taken so long a journey ? " Calanus, it 
is certain, was prevailed upon by Taxiles to goto' 
Alexander. His true name was Sphines ; but be- 
cause be addressed tliem with the wort) * Cale-,' 



"■ From Strabo's account of those' philoMphen (xv.), it would 
Appear that tbry w«r(> o/theucmic MCt af Vo^^ or FaatUnunk:- 
oatt aJso that thi-y had some idea, conaptnA by traditioo, of !*»«- ' 
lino fttid the Full.* 

-"> la oppaaitron to tbe ilictateg of nature, aayg M. Ricard. trUck.: 
ditccted them fonooth Lo live mote sirnf)!}', und to go o ' 
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xvliich is the Indian form of salutation,- the Greeks 
called him Calanus. This philosopher, we are told, 
exhibited to Alexander an excellent representation 
of his empire. He laid a dry and shrivelled hide be- 
fore him, and first trod upon it's edges. This he 
did all round ; and still as he trod on one side, it 
started up on the other. At last, he placed his feet 
upon the middle, and then it lay still. By this em- 
blem he showed him, that he ought to fix his resi- 
dence and plant his principal force in the heart of 
his empire, and not wander to it's extremities. 

Alexander spent seven months in falling down the 
rivers to the ocean. When he arrived there, he edo- 
barked, and sailed to an island which he called Scil* 
loustis^^% but others call it Pailtoucis. There he 
landedj and sacrificed to the gods* He likewise 
considered the nature of the sea, and of the coast) 
as far as it was accessible. And after having besought 
heaven, '' That no man might ever pass beyond the 
*' bounds of his expedition," he prepared to set out 
on his way back. He appointed Nearchus admiral 
and Onesicritus pilot of the royal galley, and ordered 
his fleet to sail round, keeping India on the right. 
With the rest of his forces he returned by land^ 
through the country of the Orites j in which he was 
reduced to such extremities, and lost such numbers 
of men, that he did not bring back from India above 
a fourth part of the army he entered it with, which 
was not Jess than a hundred and twenty thousand 
foot and fifteen thousand horse. Violent distempers^ 
bad diet, and excessive heats destroyed multitudes : 
but famine made still greater ravages. For it was a 
barren and uncultivated country ; the natives lived 
miserably, having nothing to subsist upon except a 
few scraggy sheep, which used to feed on the fish 
thrown up by the sea, and were consequently ex- 
tremely lean and very ill-^flavoured. 

''^ Arrian vii. calls it * Cillata.' Here they first observed tbf 
ebbing and flowing of the sea, which caused them not a little sur* 
prise. . '^ 

2 2 
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With much difficulty he traversed this counfrj* iri 
sixty days, at the end of which he arrived in Ge- 
drosia. There he foimd provisions in abundance ) 
for, beside that the land i-^ in itself" fertile, the neigh- 
bouring princes and grandees sent him supplies. 
After he had given his army some time to refresh 
themselves, he marched in Carmania for seven days 
in a kind of bacchanalian procession. His chariot, 
■which was extremely niagniticent, was drawn by eight 
horses Upon it was placed a lofi^y plalfiirm, where he 
and his principal fi ientls revelled day and night. This 
carriage wa*; followed by many others, some covered 
with rich tapestry antl purple hanfjintis, and others 
shaded with branches ot trees fresh gathered and 
flourishing. In these were the rest of the king's 
friends and generals, crowned with flowers, and ex» 
hilarated with wine. 

In this whole company there was not to he seen a 
single buckler, a helmet, or a spear ; but instead of 
them, cups, and flaggons, and gobtets'". 'ITicse 
the soldiers dipped in huge vessels of wine, atid 
drank to each other ; some as they marched alongr, 
and others seated at tables, which were placed at 
proijer distances on the way. The whole country 
resounded with Hutes, clarionets, and songs, and with 
the dances and riotous frolics of the women. This 
disorderly and dissolute march was closed by a very 
immodest figure '"'', and with all tlie licentious n- 
baldry of tJie Bacchanals, as if Bacchus lumaelf had 
been present to carrv on the debauch- 
When Alexander arrived at tlie loyal palace of 
Gedrosia''"', he again gave Ihs army time lo reOesfc 
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S«e the Ufe o( FauKu jEnilitu, Vol. II. nat> 



■'■' M. le fevrc (in his uoic^ upon Auacreoo) svcrot to have ra* 
eiored^e gaiuine reading of tlus passnge, t>y |iro|}ouiig to nadf 

■nstead ot' 'an «wA(ii, J 4wAii( or 4iiAAa(. 

■>T 'CedrtKiu' it certainly corrupt. We thould pro)>iibiy read 
• CamHUHO'' »*r.An». usgiutifs a capknl city, M ivelf aa ■ ra}'ulj«. 
Ixn,- becauae pTtn(.-e3'g«vei«Hy rMiA; in tiiciT oirirala. ^L.) T^ 
whole ol'this liccntioiu proceuion i.^ dctiiud l>y .\rrmii vi 
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themselves, aod entertained them with feasts and 
public spectacles. At one of these, in which the. 
chorusses disputed the prize of dancing, he appeared 
inflamed with wine. His favourite Bagoas ^^ , who 
happened to win it, crossed the theatre in his habit 
of ceremony, and seated himself by the king. The 
Macedonians expressed their satisfaction with loud 
plaudits, and called out to the king to kiss him, with 
which he at last complied. 

. At this place he was rejoined by Nearchus, wh4 
gave him so much pleasure by the account of his 
voyage, that he formed a design to sail in person 
from the Euphrates with a large fleet, go round the 
coast of Arabia and Africa, and enter the Mediter- 
ranean by the Pillars of Hercules. For this purposCt 
he constructed at Thapsacus '"^ a number of vessels 
of all kinds, and collected mariners and pilots. But 
the report of the difficulties which he had encoun* 
tered in his Indian expedition, particularly in his a£< 
tack upon the Malli, his great loss of men in the 
country of the Orites, and the supposition that he 
would never return alive from the projected voyage^ 
excited his new subjects to revolt, and stimulated 
his generals and governors of provinces to tlisplajr 
their injustice, insolence, and avarice. In short, the 
whole empire was in commotion, and ripe for rebel* 
lion. Olympias and Cleopatra^ leaguing against 
Antipater, had seized his hereditary dominions, and 
divided them between themselves. Olympias took 
Epirus, and Cleopatra Macedon. Intelligence of 
this being brought to Alexander, he said, " His mo- 
ther had chosen rightly, for the Macedonians would 
never bear to be governed by a woman.'* 






unfounded, and indeed, considering the exhausted state of the Ma* 
cedonian army, perfectly incredible. See also M. de St. Croix* 

*7^ This eTOininate creature had, previously, baen in equal favour 
with Darius. How had Alexander at tliis time 

< Fallen from his high estate ' 

of moral purity ! Compare p. fidS. 

"V A city of Syria, near the Euphrates.* - . -. i 
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not the little earth, that covers my body/ AlexaiH 
der was much affected by these words, which placed 
before him in so strong a light the uncertainty and 
the vicissitude of things. 

It was here that Cdanus, after having been dis- 
ordered a short time by the colic, desired to have hit 
funeral'pile erected. He approached it on horse- 
back, offered up his prayers to heaven, poured the 
libations upoH himsdf, cut off pait of his hair ^^ 
and threw it on the fire, and before he ascended the 
pile took leave of the Macedonians, desiring them 
to spend the day in jollity and drinking with the 
king ; '' For I shall see him,'' said he, ^^ in a little 
^' while at Babylon." So saying, he stretched him- 
self upon the pile, and covered himself up. Neither 
did he move at the approach of the flames, but re- 
mained in the same posture till he had finished his 
sacrifice, according to the custom of the sages of 
his country. Many years afterward, another Indian 
did the same in the presence of Augustus Ciesar at 
Athens ^^, whose sepulchre is shown to this day un- 
der the name of ' the Indian's Tomb.' 

Alexander, as soon as he retired from the funeraU 
pile, invited his friends and officers to supper ; andt 
m order to give spirit to the carousal, promised that 
the man who drank most, should be crowned for his 
victory. Fromachus drank four measures of wine"% 

'^3 As some of the hair used to be cut from the forehead of vio 
tims. (L.) See Horn. II. xix. 254., Odyss. xiv. 422. An account of 
this Indian suicide is given by Arrian vii., Diod. Sic. xvii. 107*t 
^lian V. 6. He had attained tne a^e of seventy-three years. Set 
also references to his prediction in Cic.de Div. i.2S., and Val.Max* 
i. 8. ♦ 

^^* B. C. 21« This Indian was in high health at the time : his 
name, according to Dio. liv,, wa^ Samarus ; but Strabo calls him 
Zarmanochegus.* 

■'* About fourteen quarts. The choiis was 6j% pints. (L.) See 
the Table, Vol. I. Athenaeus x. 10., after Chares, sutes that there 
were three prizes proposed (of sixty i thirty, and ten minie re- 
spectively) -for the first, second, and third drinkers; and that of 
these brutal competitors thirty- five were lefl dead on the spot, and 
fi\e more died spou afterward in their jteMs ! * 
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and carn'eJ off Ihe crcwn, which was worth a ta]*( 
but he survived it only three days. The rest <Sf 
the gueats, as Chares informs us, drank to such 4 
degree, ihat forty-one of them lost tiieir lives, the 
weather Tiaving set in extremely cold during their 
intoxication. 

When he arrived at Susa, he married his friends 
to Persian ladies. He Iiimseifsct them theexample, 
by taking Oaitus' daughter Statira (o wife, and then 
distributed among his principal officers the virgins 
of the highest quality. As for (hose Macedonians, 
who luii] already married in Persia, he made a general 
entertainment in commemoration of their nuptials'^. 
Not fewer than nine t)ii»n<iand guesl^, it is said, s&t 
down to table, and yet he presented each vfith a 
golden cup lor perfbrming the libation. Every thing 
else van conducted with the utmost magnificence ; he 
even discharged all their debts ; so that t?ie whole 
expense amounted to nine thousand eight hundred 
and seventy talents. 

An officer who h»d but one eye, named Antigencs, 
fraudulently put himself upon ihis list of debtors, and 
produced a person, who declared that he was so 
much in his books. Alexander paid the money; but 
having subsequently detecled the knavery, he an- 
grily fbrhade him the court, and took away his com- 
mission. There wns no fault to be foumi with him, 
as a soldier. He had distinguished himself in his 
youth under Philip, at the siege of Perinihus, where 
he was wounded in the eye with a dart discharged 
from one of the engines ; and yet he would neither 
suffer it to be taken out, nor quit the Held, till he 
had icpulsed the enemy, and forced them to retire 
into the town. This poor wretch could not bcarth 
disgrace, which he had now brought upon hims^ 

'"* For >n account of the mignificrncs of tliestr nupliiils, : 
MVitn vjii.7. AlcjuiidcT (yie are told hy Arrian vii,) had ahei 
besicU Roxanti, mirrivil Pitxysatis (he younceet daughter of M 
Ochua. Ftbm hia connexion with Maiira the kin^ of Bahn 
derived themselves in tht linie of Marco I'do, i. 86.* 
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his grief and his despair were so immodernte, that it 
^$LS apprehended he would put an end to his lifis* 
To prevent this catastrophe, the king forgave him, 
tind ordered him to keep the money. 

The thirty thousand boys, whom he had left uiw 
der proper master;;, were now grown so much, and 
tnade so handsome an appearance, and (what was of 
more importance) had gained such an activity and 
address in their exercises, that he was highly de*: 
lighted with them. But it was matter of uneasiness 
to the Macedonians, who were apprehensive that the 
king would have less regard for themselves. When 
he gave the invalids therefore their route to the sea, 
in order to their return, the whole army considered 
it as an injurious and oppressive measure : '^ He has 
*' availed himself," said they, " beyond all propriety, 
^ of their services ; and he now sends them back 
^ with disgrace, and turns them upon the hands of 
^ their country and their parents, in a very different 
'^ condition from that in which he received them* 
*• Why does tidt he dismiss us all ? Why does not 
^* he reckon all the Macedonians incapable of seN 
•* vice, now he has procured this body of young 
^ dancers ? Let him go with them, and conquer the 
'« world.*' 

Alexander, incensed at this mutinous behaviour, 
loaded them with reproaches; and ordering them ofl^ 
took Persians for his guards, and filled up other o& 
lices with them. When they saw their king surround- 
ed by these new attendants, and themselves rejected 
and spurned with dishonour, they were greatly hum« 
bled, bewailed to each other their hard fate, and be- 
came almost frantic with jealousy and anger. At last 
recovering theirsenses,theyrepaired to the king's tent 
without arms, in one thin garment only, and with 
tears and lamentations delivered themselves up to his 
vengeance ; desiring, thatf he would treat them as 
ungrateful men deserved. 

Their complaintssoftened him,but he would notap- 
pear to hearken to them. They stood two days and 
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phflsstion, and sacrifice to him as a demi-god ^^ z 
upon which, he sought to reh'eve his sorrow by hunt* 
kig, or rather by war ; for his game were men. In 
this expedition he conquered the Cussaeans, and put 
all who had attained years of puberty to the sword; 
This he called a sacrifice to Hephaestion's manes ! 

It was his intention to lay out ten thousand talents 
upon his tomb, and oth6r monumental ornaments; 
and he was anxious that this expense, enormous as 
it was, should be exceeded by the workmanship, a9 
well as the design. He therefore desired to have 
Stasicrates for his architect, whose genius promised 
a happy boldness and grandeur and sublimity iu 
every thing that he planned. This was the man 
who had told him, some time before, that Mount 
Athos in Thrace was perfectly capable of being cut 
into a human figure j and that, ii he had but his or« 
ders, he would convert it into a statue for him, the 
most lasting and the most conspicuous in the world r 
a statue, which should have a city with ten thousand 
inhabitants in it's left hand, and a river flowing to 
the sea with a strong current in its right ^^K Alex« 
ander did not however embrace the proposal, though 
he was at that time busying himself with his archi* 
tects,. in contriving and laying out even more ab« 
surd and extravagant designs. 

As he was advancing toward Babylon, NearchuSt 
having returned from his expedition on the ocean 
and come up the Euphrates, declared that he had 
met with some Chalds&ans, who were strongly of 



188 Afler this, he so far resented all appearances of grief unoa 
Hepha^stion's account, that Lucian Hipi tm fi,n f«tii«H nciviiv JU&ay 
informs us, lie was on the point of throwing Agathodes to a lioi^ 
merely for having shed a few tears as he passed by his tomb. This 
«tory however, being wholly unsupported by other writers, M. da 
St. Croix treats as apocryphal. The people, mentioned below, are 
by Arrian vii., and Diod. Sic. xrii. S., called * Cosseians;' but nei* 
ther of those historians mentions the sanguinary and improbable 
massacre here recorded.* 

*^^ He built also Alexandria, and rebuilt the temple of Diana fli 
Ephcsus.* 
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Afler the man had thus explained himself, AIei> 
ander by the advice of his soothsayers put him t<^ 
death. But the anguish of his mind increased ; od 
one hand, he almost despaired of the support of hear 
yen, and on the other, he distrusted ais friendii: 
He was most afraid of Antipater and bis sons ; ons 
of whom, named lolaus ^^, was his cup*bearer ; the 
other, named Cassander, had lately arrived from 
Macedon, and happening to see some barbariana 
prostrate themselves before the king, like a man ao* 
customed only to the Grecian manners and a ttraOi* 
ger to such a sight, he burst out into a loud laiigfa. 
Alexander, enraged at the affront, seized him bjr 
the hair, and with both hands dashed his head against 
the wall. Cassander subsequently attempted to vin-^ 
dicate his father against his accusers, which greatly 
irritated the king. '^ What is this talk of thine i ^ 
said he. ^^ Dost thou think that men, who had sufr 

fered no injury, would come so fiir to adduce a 

false charge ? *' " Their coming so far,*' replied 
Cassander, *^ is an argument that the charge is false, 
^ because they are at a distance from those, who are 
" able to contradict them/' At this Alexander 
smiled, and said, ^* These are some of Aristotle's 
*^ sophisms, which are equally conclusive oo either 
^* side of the question. But be assured, if these mett 
^ have had the least injustice done them, I will mafoe 
** you repent it." 

This and other menaces left such a terror upon 
Cassander, and made so lasting an impression upon 
his mind, that many years afterward, when he was 
king of Macedon and master of all Greece, as W 
was walking about at Delphi and taking a view pt 
the statues, the sudden sight of that of Alexander i» 
said to have struck him with so much horror, as to. 

'9< Arrian and Curtius call blm * lollas.* Plutarch calk hko. 
• lolas * below. (L.) For Alexander's Buspicion of Cassander, ^ae 
Val. Max. i. 7. Plutarch is rather too compendious in what foUovs, 
as he says nethmg of any accusers of Antipater having arrifed $1 
Babylon .♦ . ' , ./ 

e 
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pain in his back, as if it had been pierced with a 
spear. These are circumstances invented by writers, 
who thought the catastrophe of so noble a tragedy 
should be something affecting and extraordinary. 
Aristobulus informs us, that in the rage of his fever 
and the violence of his thirst he took a draught of 
wine, which threw him into a phrensy, and that fae 
died the thirtieth of the month Dsesius ^^. 

But, in his own journal, the account of his siclo- 
ness is as follows. ^ On the eighteenth of the month 
Dassius, finding himself feverish, he lay in his bath- 
room. The next day, after he had bathed, he re*- 
moved into his bed-chamber, and ipiayed many hours 
with Medius at dice. In the evening he agaia 
bathed, and after having sacrificed to the gods ate 
his supper. In the night, the fever returned. On 
the twentieth he also bathed, and after the custom- 
ary sacrifice sat in the bath-room, and diverted hint* 
self with hearing Nearchus relate the story of his 
voyage, and all that was most observable with re* 
spect to the ocean. The twenty-first was spent ia 
the same manner : the fever increased, and ne had 
a very bad night The twenty-second, the fever 
was violent He ordered his bed to be removed, 
and placed by the great bath. There he talked to 
his generals about the vacancies in his army, and 
desired that they might be filled up with experienced 
officers. On the twenty-fourth he was much worse. 
He chose, however, to be carried to assist at the 
sacrifice. He likewise gave orders^ that the princi- 
pal officers of the army should wait within the court, 
and the others keep watch all night without. On 
the twenty-fifth, he was removed to his palace oa 
the other side of the river, where he slept a little, 
but the fever did not abate ; and, when his generals 
entered the room, he was speechle?s. He continued 
so throughout the whole or the following day. The 
Macedonians by this time, thinking that lie was 

: ^^ B» C« S2i. At the age of thirty-two years, ten nonthsi and 
twenty-two days, of which he had reigoed upward of twelve.* 
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great officers were for many days engaged^ the body 
lay in a sultry place unembalmed, it showed no sign 
of any such taint, but continued fresh and clear ^^. 

Roxana was pow pregnant ^^9 and therefore had 
great attention paid her by the Macedonians. But 
being extremely jealous of Statira, she laid a snare 
for her by a forged letter, as from Alexander ; an4 
having thus gotten her into her power, she sacrificed 
both her and her sister, and threw their bodies into 
a well, which she filled up with earth. In this mur« 
ther, Perdiccas was her accomplice. He now in- 
deed exercised the principal power, in the name of 
Arrhidasus, whom he treated rather as a screen than 
as a king. 

Arrhidaeus was the son of Philip by a courtesan 
named Philinna, a woman of low birth. His defi- 
ciency in understanding was the consequence of a 
distemper, in which neither nature nor accident had 
anV share. For it is said, there was something ami- 
able and great in him, when a boy ; which Olym- 
pias perceiving, gave him potions that disturbed his 
brain *^. 

*97 Thirty days, according to ^lian xii. 64. : after which, on 
Ari8tandcr*8 announcing that the possession of the royal corpse 
would give stability to the kingdom where it was interred, Ptolemy 
by many stratagems got it conveyed to Alexandria (see also DiocL 
Sic. xix., Strabo xvii., and Q. Curt, x.) ; and the conditorium of 
this great conqueror, if we admit the arguments adduced by Dr* 
Clarke in his * Tomb of Alexander,* is now in the British Museum.* 

'9^ Her son, called Alexander, with his half-brother Hercules 
(the son of Barsine) and the two mothers, were put to death by 
Cassander. See Justin xv. 2., Diod. Sic. xix. 105.» xx. 28. Phi- 
linna, mentioned below, was of Larissa. Just. xiii. 2. Her son 
Arrhidaeus (as the name, according to the correct Dr. GillicR, in 
his late work on the History of the Interval between Alexander 
and Augustus, ought to be written) took the appellation of Philip, 
and reigned six years; at the expiration of winch, Olympias got 
him put to death.* 

^99 Portraits of the same person, taken at different periods of 
life, though they widely differ from each other, retain a resemblance 
upon the whole. And so it fares, in general, with the characters of 
men. But to this remark Alexander seems to have been an ex* 
ception ; for nothing can admit of greater dissimilarity than that 
which at different tunes, and in difierent circumstances, entered 
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SUMMARY, 



Enmity of Casar and SyUa. Ccesar taken by pirates^ holds them in 
great contempt, and ajlervoard gets them crucified. His great turn 
for eloquence ; and popularity. He pronounces a funeral pane* 
gyric upon his mfe ; and marries Pompeia, Places the images 
and trophies ofMarius in the Capitol : is elected chief pontiffs Ci» 
cero reproached for having spared him, at the time of Catiline* s 
conspiracy. The senate, to counterbalance his potoer, maJce a 
monthly distribution of bread<om to the people, Clodius intro' 
duced into Pompeia^s house, at the celebration of the Mysteries of 
the Bona Dea, Casar divorces his xxdfe, and Clodius is acquitted, 
CcBsar^s conduct in Spain, of which province he had been appointed 
governor. He mediates betxoeen Pompey and Crassus ; and by 
their infuence obtains the consulship. Disgraceful behaviour of 
Ccesar and Pompey : by Casar^s direction Cato is taken into cus- 
tody, and immediately released. Summary of Ccesar* s successes in 
Gaul, Instances of the attachment of his officers and soldiers : hoxo 
he wifts their affection. His temperance : first expedition into 
Gaul : second voar against Ariovistus, He gains a complete vie* 
tory over him : defeats the Belga : cuts in pieces the Nervii : pro* 
cures a grant of the government of Gaul for five years : makes 
tear upon the Usipetes and Tenchteri ; ravages the country beyond 
the Rhine ; passes over into Britain, Revolt in Gaul. He defeats 
Ambiorix, Vercingetorix rebels, Ceesar invests him in Alexia ; 
and defeats a large army, vjhich advanced to it*s relief, Vercin* 
getorix surrenders. Commencement of the quarrel betxveen Casar 
and Pompey, Pompey elected sole consul, Casar applies for ano* 
iher consulship, and for a continuance of his camnUirion m Gauk 
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Pompty^i error^ toith regard to the le%fytng of troops, Ctesar pro* 
poses to lay doom his amuy on condition that Pompey does the 
same; lowers his demands ; sets offjor Ariminwn ; and takes pos* 
session of it. Consternation excited in Rome. Pompey leaves 
that city. Different feelings qfifs inhabitants* Citsar enters it : 
goes into Spain : sets out in pursuit of Pompey : undertakes to 
cross to Brundusium in a smalt vessel. Distresses of his army, 
Pompey gains a victory, but neglects to improve it, Cctsar df- 
camps : and Pompey is unmUlingly induced to march after him. 
Abundance restored to Ccesar's troops. The armies in sight of each 
other at PharsaUa. Different presages. Arrangemetits of the two 
generals. Caesar gains, the wctory* His subsequent expressions 
and behaviour. Prediction of Cornelius* Casar's tears on re* 
ceiving the signet of Pompey. Cleopatra orders herself to be con^' 
veyed to dssar^ as a bale of goods : he places her on the throne of 
Egypt, Rapidity of his Asiatic victories. Insolence of Antony ^ 
and his other friends. Casar passes over into, Africa : His distreu 
for provisions. In one day he defeats three generals^ and takes 
their three camps. His motive fir composing the * Anti'CatoJ 
Census, proving the hnmense depopulation occasioned by the civil 
Kars, Ccesar defeats Pompnfs sons in Spain : is appointed periye* 
iual dictator. His irreproachable conduct. He projects new con- 
quests, and other great tmdertakings ; reforms the calendar ^ incurs 
general odium by his passion for the title qf * Ung^ Antony offers 
him a diadem, which he refuses. Commencement of the conspiracy 
of Brutus and Cassiiu : Presages ominous of his death. He f^oes 
to the senate, notwithstanding various warnings : is first xoounded 
by Casca, then slain by the rest of the con^rators. Brutus and 
Cassius address the people. Popular fury against the murtheras. 
Death of Cassius ; and of Brutus* 



When SylU had rendered himself master of 
Rome '9 be endeavoured to make Caesar repudiate 

' Some imagine, that the beginning of this life is loat; but, if 
tliey rc-pcruse the IntroductioD to the Life of Alexander, that no- 
tion will vanish. (L.) Plutarch indeed, hastening to more impor- 
tant matters, neglects giving any account of his youth (which was 
distinguished by nothing very memorable) as Suetonius, and 
V. Pater. iL 14., have ako doM in tlMir retpectnre compoaitiona.^ 
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Cohiclfa, the daughter of Cinna, one of the late ty- 
rants } and finding he could not effect it, either by 
hopes or by fears ^ he confiscated her dowry. Caesar, 
indeed, as a relMion to Marius, was naturally hos- 
tile to Sylla. Old Marius had married Julia, Caasar'a 
aunt ; and therefore young Marius, his son by that 
marriage, was Caesar's cousin-german. At first Sylla, 
amidst the vast number of proscriptions which en- 
gaged his attention, overlooked tnis enemy; but 
Caesar, not so content, offered himself to the people 
as a candidate fi3r the priesthood ^ though he had 
not yet attained to years of maturity. Sylla, how- 
ever, exerted his influence against him, and he mis- 
carried. 

The dictator subsequently thought of having him 
taken off; and upon some of his friends remarking, 
that there was no need to put such a boy to death, 
observed, " Their sagacity was small, if they did 
*' not in * that boy* see many Mariuses/* This say- 
ing being reported to Caesar, he for a long time con- 
cealed himself, wandering up and down in the coun- 
try of the Sabines. Amidst his movements from 
house to hou^e he fell sick, and upon that account 
was obliged to be carried in a litter. The soldiers 
employed by Sylla to search those parts, and to drag 
the proscribed persons from their retreats, one night 
fell in with him; but Cornelius ^ who commanded 

^ Corsar would not make such a sacrifice to the dictator as had 
been made by Piso, who divorced his wife Annia at his command. 
Pompey likewisej for the sake of Sylla*s aJIiance, dirorced Antistia. 

' Cfesar gained the priesthood, before Sylla was dictator. In the 
ieventeenth year of his age, he broke his engagement to Cossutia 
(though she was of a consular and opulent family) and married 
Cornelia the daughter of Cinna, bv whose interest and that of Ma- 
rius he was created Fiamen Dialis, or Priest of Jupiter. Sylla, 
when absolute master of Rome, insisted upon his divorcing Corne- 
lia, and on his refusal deprived him of that office. (Suet, in Jul., 
tod V. Pater, ii. 43.) 

* Phagita, a freeuman of Sylla. This exaction Caesar, upon his 
nttflining sovereign power, could never persuade himself to resent. 
(Suet. 74.) The « isle,* or rather isles, of Pharmacusa (for, ac- 
cording to Stcph. Byzant, there trcre two of that name) which art 
mantioned below, were near Salamis.* 
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them, was prevailed upon by a bribe of two talents 
to let him go. 

He then hastened to sea, and sailed to Bithynia, 
where he craved protection from Nicomedes th» 
king. His stay, however, with him was not long. 
He re- embarked, and was taken near the isle of 
Pharmacusa by pirates, who were masters of that 
sea, and blocked up all the passages with a number 
of galleys and other vessels. They required of him 
only twenty talents for his ransom. He laughed at 
their demand, as the consequence of their not know- 
ing whom they had in their possession, and pro- 
mised them fifty. To raise the money, he despatched 
his attendants to different cities, and in the mean 
I time remained with only a single friend* and two 
footmen among these Cilicians, who considered miir- 
ther as a trifle. Caesar however held them in great 
contempt, and used to send, whenever he went to 
sleep, and order them to keep silence. He livei 
thus among them thirty-eight days, as if they liail 
been his guards, rather than hia keepers. Perfectly 
fearless and secure, he joined iu their diversions, and 
took his exercises among them. He wrote poems 
and orations, and rehearsed them to these pirates; 
and, when they expressed no admiration, he called 
them * dunces and barbarians.' Nay, he often 
threatened to crucify them. They were delighted 
with these freedoms, which they imputed to his franlc 
and facetious vein. But as soon as the money wai 
brought from Miletus, and he had recovered hii 
liberty, he manned some vessels in the port of that 
city% io order to attack these corsairs. He found 



> ' A pliyfiicia 
)Ueh many c ' 



,' says Suet. 5., wliicli Casaubon well defend: 
nucs tor inediciu would read amicui, as (be Roma 
2 not elevated to the rank or sodety of gcntknica 
till the ensuing generation, when Augiutus was cured of ■ daofcr- 
QUB illness by Antonlus Musa. The ransom, we leam from V.l^- 
terc. ir. 42., was advanced by the cities of Asia out of the public 
purse.* 

'' Oacier rcaiU ' Melos,' which was one of the Cycladcs, buliic 
doct not quote his 8uth«rity. 
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them still lying at anchor off the island; took most 
of them together with the money, and imprisoned 
them at Fergamus. After which, he applied to 
Junius, who then commanded in Asia, because to 
him as prstor it belonged to punish them. Junius 
having an eye upon the money, which was a con- 
siderable sum, demurred about the matter ; and 
Cassar perceiving his intention returned to Perga-^ 
mus, and crucified all the prisoners himself, as he 
had often threatened to do at Fharmacusa, when they 
supposed him to be only in jest. 

Sylla's powei^ now beginning to decline^ Ca3sar*s 
friends pressed him to return to Rome. But he first 
went to Rhodes, to study under Apollonius the son 
of Molo ^, who taught rhetoric there with great re- 
putation, and was a man of irreproachable manners^; 
Cicero, likewise, was one of his scholars. Csesai^ 
is said to have had happy talents from nature for a 
public speaker, and he- did not want ambition to cul- 
tivate them, so that he was undoubtedly the second 
orator in Rome ; and he might have been the firsts 
had he not rather chosen the pre-eminence in arms. 

' It should be ' ApolloDius Molo/ not * Apollonius the son of 
Molo.' According to Suetonius, Caesar had studied under him 
at Rome before his adventure of the pirates. In the Life of Cicero, 
Plutarch falls into the same mistake. Thus far Dacier ; and Ru- 
auld and other critics say the same. Yet Strabo (xiv.) informs us^ 
that Molo and Apollonius were two different men ; both however 
natives of Alabanda a city of Caria, both scholars of Menacles the 
Alabandian, and both professing the same art at Rhodes : though 
Molo went thither later than Apollonius^ who upon that account 
applied to him the phrase of Homer, O^t itfXvu Cicero likewise 
seems to distinguish them caUing one * Molo' and the other 
^ Apollonius the Alabandian/ especially in his De Oratore (i.), 
wh^ he introduces M. Antonius speaking of him thus : < For Uiis 
one thing, I always liked Apollonius the Alabandian : though hcf 
taught for money, he did not suffer any, whom he thoueht incapa- 
ble of making a ngure as orators, to lose their time and hibour with 
hun ; but sent them home, exhorting them to apply themselves toi 
that art, for which they were in his opinion the best qualified.' Td 
solve this difficulty, we are willing to suppose with Ruauld, that 
there were two Molos, contemporanes ; for the testimonies of Sue- 
tonius (Jul. iv.) and of Quintilian (xii. 6.), that Caesar and Cicer# 
Arere pupils to Apolloniss Molo, can atver b« over-ruled. 
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Tlius lie never reached that pitch of elogaence, to 
which his powers wouid hnve raised him, being en- 
gaged in those wars and political intrigues, which at 
last gained him the empire. Hence it was, that sub- 
sequently in his ' Anti-Cato,' which he wrote in an- 
swer to a book of Cicero's, he desired his readers, 
" Not to expect in the performance of a military 
man the stile of a complete orator, who had bestowed 
tlie whole of his time upon such studies." 

On his returue to Rome, he impeached DoIabelU 
for misdemeanors in his government, and many cities 
of Greece by theit evidence supported the charge. 
Dolabella was acquitted. Caesar however, in ac- 
knowledgment of the readiness which Greece had 
shown to serve him, assisted her in her prosecution 
of Publius Antonius for corruption. The cause wa§ 
brought before Marcus Luculius, pnetor of Mace* 
don, and pleaded with so much energy by Ciesar, 
that the defendant was forced to appeal to the tri- 
bunes of the people, alleging that he was not upon 
equal terms with the Greeks in Greece. 

The eloquence, which he displayed at Rome in 
defending persons impeached, gained him a coosi* 
derable interest, and liis engaging address and con- 
versation carried the hearts of the people. For he 
had a degree of condecension, not to be expected 
from so young a man. At the same time, the libe- 
rality of his table and the magnificence of his cx- 
Ecnse gradually increased his power, and brought 
im into the administration. Those who envied him 
imagined, that his resources would soon fail, and 
therefore at first made light of his growing popula- 
rity. But when it had sprung up to such a height 
that it was scarcely possible to destroy it, and plainly 
tended to the ruin of the constitution, they disco* 
vered too late, that no beginnings of things howev« 
small are to be neglected ; because continuance ren- 
ders them great, and the very contempt, in whkrh 
thej' are Iicid, enables llicm to gain irresistible sway. 

Cicero seems to have been the first, who euspe 
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something formidable from the flattering cdm of 
Cflssar's political conduct, and under the smiles of" 
his benignity detected his pernicious intentions. ^^ I 
perceive,"" said the orator, *^ an inclination for ty-> 
ranny, in all that he projects and executes ; buC^ 
on the other hand, when I see him adjusting bit 
^' hair with so much exactness, and scratching his 
^' head with one finger ®, I can hardly believe that 
^^ such a man can conceive 96 vast and fatal a design 
^^ as the destntction of the Roman commonwealthk** 
This, however^ was an observation made at a much 
later period than that, of which we are now writing. 
The first proof, which he had of the affection of 
the people, was when he obtained a tribuneship iii 
the army in preference to his competitor Caius Popi*^^ 
lius. The second, however, was more remarkable : 
It was on his pronouncing Arom the Rostrum the 
funeral oration of his aunt Julia, the wife of MariuSy 
in which he failed not to do justice to her virtue. 
At the same time he had the hardiness to produce 
the images of Marius, which had not been seen be* 
fore during Sylla*s administration, Marius and all his 
adherents having been declared enemies to the state* 
Upon this, some began to raise a clamour against 
Cffisar ; but they were soon silenced by the acclama* 
tions and plaudits of the people, expressing their td« 
miration of his courage in having brought back Ma- 
rius' honours afler so long a suppression, and raised 
them as it were from the shades below. 

It had been the custom in Rome, fbr the aged 
women to have funeral panegyrics ^ but not tlie 

•Tliig, as before observed in the Li!fe of Pom'pey, (p. 18B. not 
64.) was the established mark of an unmanly character. Hence 
the epignunmatist ; 

Scalpitf quid credis kunc sibi veHef VihifH. 
And the satirist; 

Q^idigk^ sCM^ufd 9tno caputs* 
9 Ever since tSreir gMertras cofftyibtition t^ tike ittlttVtipnliCdl 
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young. CiBsar first broke through it, by pronounc- 
ing one upon his own wife, who died in her prime. 
This contributed to fix him in the aftections of his 
countrymen : they sympathised with him, and coo- 
sidered him as a man of great good-nature, and one 
who had the social duties deeply at heart. 

After the funeral of his wife, he went out qutEstor 
into Spain"* with Aotislius Vetus the prjctor, whom 
he -honoured all his life afterward ; and, when he 
came to be praitor himself, he acknowledged the 
&vour by selecting Vetus' son for his quiestor. When 
that commission was expired, he took Porapeia " to 
his third wife ; having had a daughter [Julia] by his 
first wife Cornelia, whom he subsequently gave in 
marriage to Pompey the Great. 

Many people, who observed his prodigious ex- 
pense, thought that he was purchasing a short and 
transient honour very dearly ; when, in iact, he was 
gaining the chief objects of his ambition at a smali 

firice. He is said to have been thirteen hundred ta- 
cnts in debt, before he obtained any public employ- 
ment. When he had the superintendence of the 
Appian Road he laid out considerable sums of his 
own money ; and, when sedile, he not only exhibited 
three hundred and twenty pair of gladiators '''', but 
in the other diversions also of the theatre, in the pro- 
cessions and public entertainments, he far outshone 
the most ambitious that had gone before him. These 
things attached the people to him so strongly, that 
every one sought for new honours and offices, to re- 
compense his generosity. 

There were two factions in the state ; that of Sylla, 
which was the strongest, and that of Marius, which 



with the Gauls Tot the ransom of that city, A- C. 36( 

Life of Camillus, Vol. I. not. (2i.) 
"> See Veil. Paterc. ii. 43. 

" Daughter of Q. Pum|>cy, and grand -daughter of Syila.* 
" And these (as Surtonim infomiB ug) were fewer, throuj 

envy of hit enemies, than he had origiaaUy intended." 
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was in a low and broken condition. It was Ciesar's 
study to laise and revive the latter. In pursuance 
of this intention, when the exhibitions which he 
gave as sedile were in their highest reputation, he 
caused new images of Marius to be privately made, 
together with a representation of his victories adorned 
witli trophies, and one night placed them in the 
Capitol. Next morning, these figures were seen 
glistening with gold, of the most exquisite workman- 
ship, and bearing inscriptions which declared the 
achievements of Marius against the Cimbri. The 
spectators were astonished at the boldness of the 
man, who had erected them ; neither was it difficult 
to know who he was. The report spread with the 
utmost rapidity, and the whole city assembled to see 
them. Some exclaimed, that " CKsar plainly aSect- 
" ed the tyranny, by openly producing those ho- 
" nours, which the laws and decrees of the state had 
" condemned to oblivion. This," they said, " was 
*' done to try the people, whom he had prepared by 
" his caresses ; whether they would suffer themselves 
" to be entirely caught by his venal benefactions, 
*' and let him play upon them, and introduce what 
" innovations he pleased." On the other hand, the 
partisans of Marius encouraging each other ran to 
the Capitol in vast numbers, and made it echo with 
tlieir plaudits. Some of them even wept for joy, at 
the sight of Marius" countenance. They bestowed 
the loudest encomiums upon Cxsar, and declared 
that he was the only relation worthy of that eminent 
man. 

The senate was assembled upon the occasion : and 
Lutatius Catulus, a person of the highest reputation 
in Rome, rose and accused Ciesar. In his speech 
against him, was this memorable expression j " You 
** no longer attack the commonwealth by mines, but 
" by open battery." Caesar however defended his 
cause so well, that the senate decided in his favour: 
and his admirers, still more elated, desired him to 
keep u|i a spirit of enterprise, as he might gain eveiy 
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thing uitJi the consent oi' the people, and easily be- 
come the first man in Rome. 

Amidst these transactions died Metellus, the chief 
pontiff. Tlio office was solicited by Isauricus and 
Cattilu^, two of the most illustnoua men in the city, 
nnd of the greatest interest in the senate. Never- 
theless, Caesar did not shrink from the contest, but 
presented himself to the people as a candidate. The 
pretensions and prospectsof the competitors seemed 
nearly equal ; and Catulus, who on account of his 
tnperior digiii^ was most nneasy abnut the event, 
sent privately to Ctesar and oflered him large sums, 
on condition that he would desist from his high pur- 
suit. But he answered, " He would rather borrow 
•* still larger sums, to enable him to stand the stnig- 
« file." 

When the day of election came, Ciesar'g mother 
tittending him to the door with Iier eyes bathed in 
tears, he emhraced her, ami saiu ; " My denr mo- 
*• thcr, you will see ine this day either chief ponlift*, 
** or an exile." There never was any thing more 
strongly contested ; the suffrages, however, gave it 
to Cffisar. The senate, and others of the principal 
citizens, were deeply alarmed at this success, appre- 
hending that he would now urge the people into all 
kinds of licentiousness and misrule. Fiso and Catu- 
lus therefore blamed Cicero exceedingly for having 
spared Ccesar, when Catiline's conspiracy gave hira 
an opportunity of talcing him off. Catiline, whose 
intention was not so much to make alterations in the 
constitution as entirely to sul)vcrt it and throw all 
into confusion, upon some slight suspicions appear- 
ing against him, had quitted Rome before the whole 
was unravelled t but he hil behind him Lpntulm 
and Cethegus, to conduct the conspiracy within the 
citv. 

Whether Csesar privately encouraged and support- 
ed them, Or not, is uncertain ; but what is univci*- 
8*]ly admitted, is this : The guilt of those two con- 
spirators clearly appearing, Cicert as consul 
6 








(h0 sense ef the seq^^s wMh rf^ftl to theif piwiab-r 
^ent ; sm^ tbejf aU |^%ve k for (k^t]l^ till it ^me to 
Caesar's tu¥ii J wfeo m a 8tiidi(e4 iq^wch reprejfutedj 
^^ That it se^nB^ nQii^sr i^ree^b^ to justio^ nor f^ 
*^ t^i*. eustoins, of tfeeir <^amitry, tQ put mftii of their 
<< birtb and dignity to death» except iii oasie of eK^ 
** treme necessity, without an open trial. Tbejp 
*^ $hou)d ratbof be kept (be contended) in prison, in 
^^ any of the citm of Italy which Cicero might select^ 
^^ till Catiline was sujbdaed; after whifib.the senato 
m^bt take cognisance o£ the orimea of ec|ch con^ 
spjratot in ^11 peaoe, and at their leisure*** 
Ai there appeared snmetfaiiiig humane in this opi« 
nion, and it was powerfully enforced by the orator* 
those who gf^ve^ their vyeaoes aipbeirward, and even 
many who had previously declared £br the other aide 
of the qiiestion^ cd^SM into iu B^it Cato and Catulus. 

carried it for death. Cato, in a severe 8|]^cb against 
tbe opinion of C^ar^ scrupled not to dccia^ bis 
SM^picions of him ^^ ;i and. tbia with other arguments 
bad so much w^^^ that the two conspirators were 
<;oiisigned to tbe hands of the es^eoutioner. Nay» 
aa Csesar was going out of tbe seMte-house, sevc>ral 
of tbe young men wha guarded Cicevo'^. peraon ran 
upon h^m with their drawn sworda^ but Ci^'io (we 
are told) covered him with his gown, and so cvried 
him off; and Cioero bimae}f» whea tbe young men 
looked at him for a nod of conseoA^ refused it, either 
out of fear of the people, or because he thought suck 
an assassination unlawful and uJEOUSt If this had been 
true, I know not why it should have been omitted 
by Cicero in the history of his consulslup. He 
waa subsequently blamed however for not having 
availed himself of so good an opportunity as he then 
had, and for having been infiueoce<l by his iears of 
the people, who were indeed Srtrongly attached to 
Ca^ar: For a few days afterward, when Caosar en^ 

»3 Those speeches, and the whole of the proceedings upon the 
occasion, arc b«iMUftiily delaiittdby SttUint, iahii Catiiinarian war** 
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tered the senate, and endeavoured to clear himself 
from the guspicions entertained of him, his defence 
was received with indignation and loud reproaches ; 
and as they sat longer than usual, the people beset 
the house, and with violent outcries demanded 
Caesar, absolutely insisting on his being dismissed in 
safety. 

Cato therefore apprehending an insurrection of the 
indigent populace, who were the very tinder of all 
seditions, and who had fixed their hopes upon 
Cssar, persuaded the senate to order a distnbuti'on 
of bread-corn among them every month, which 
added five millions -five hundred thousand drachmas 
to the yearly expense of the state '*. This expedi- 
ent certainly obviated the present danger, by season- 
ably reducing the power of Cajsar, who was now 
prsetor elect, and had on that account become stiD 
more formidable. 

CfEsar's prajtorship was not productive of any 
trouble to the commonwealth, but in the course of 
it a disagreeable event occurred in his own family. 
There was a young patrician named Publius Clodiusr 
of great fortune and distinguished eloquence, but at 
the same time one of the foremost among the vicious 
and the profligate. This man entertained a passioo 
for Pompeia, Cajsar's wife, nor did she discounts 
nance it. But the women's apartment was so nar< 
rowly observed, and all the steps of Pompeia 90 
closely watched by Aurelia Ciesar's mother, who was 
a woman of consummate virtue and prudence, that 
it was difHcult and hazardous for them to have an 
interview. 

Among the goddesses, whom the Romans wor- 
ship, is one named Bona Dea, or ' the Good God- 
dess,' as the Greeks have one whom they call Gy* 
naecea, * the Patroness of the Women.* Tlie Phry- 
gians claim her, as the mother of their king Midaii 
the Ilomans say, she was a Dryad, and the wife of 

'* But diis distribution did not continue long. 
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Faunus ; and the Greeks assure us^ she is the mother 
of Bacchus with the unutterable name '^. For this 
reason the women, when they observe her festival, 
cover their tents with vine-branches ; and, according 
to the fable, a sacred dragon lies at the feet of the 
goddess. No man is allowed to be present, or even 
to be in the house, at the celebration of her orgies. 
Many of the ceremonies, which the women then per- 
form by themselves, are said to be like those in the 
feasts of Orpheus. 

Upon the anniversary of the festival, the consul 
or praetor (for it is kept at the house of one of them) 
goes out, and not a male is left in it. The wife, 
BOW having the house to herself, decorates it in 
a proper manner : the Mysteries are performed in 
the night; and the whole is spent in music and play. 
Pompeia was, this year, the directress of the feast. 
Clodius, who was yet a beardless youth, thought he 
might pass in women's apparel undiscovered, and 
having taken the garb and instruments of a female 
musician, perfectly resembled one. He found the 
door open, and was safely introduced by a maid- 
servant, who was privy to the afiair. She ran before 
to tell Pompeia ; and as she stayed a considerable 
time, Clodius durst not remain where she had lefV 
him, but wandered about the immense house endea- 
vouring to avoid the lights. At last, Aurelia's wo- 
man fell in with him, and supposing she spoke to a 
woman, challenged him to play. Upon his refusing 
it, she drew him into the midst of the room, and 
asked him " Who he was, and whence he came f 

'^ This name, however, according to Cicero (who, in his Oration 
De Hamspicum responsis, dilates upon the subject of these Myste* 
ries) was revealed to the women. Whence Dacier deduces a high 
compliment to the secrecy of the Roman ladies, and by implication 
passes a sneer upon that of his own countrywomen. But it is not 
for us to quarrel with the Frenchman, for his want of courtesy to 
tlic sex, when we have ourselves a popular comedy, with the un- 
gallant and obnoxious title of 

* The Won4pr, or a Woman keeps a Secret !' * 
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acquitted, most of the judges having confounded ^^ 
the letters upon the tablets, that they might neither 
expose themselves to the resentment of the plebeians 
by condemning, nor lose, their credit, with the patri«* 
cians by acquitting hkn. . 

The government of Spain *^ was allotted to Caelsar,' 
af^er his prastorship. But his circumstances were so 
indifferent, and his creditors so clamorous and trou* 
blesome, when he was preparing for his departure,' 
that he was forced to apply to Crassus, the wealthi-> 
est man in Rome ; • who requiring the aid of his 
warmth and vigour to keep up the balance against 
Pompey, took upon him to satisfy the most inexor-* 
able of his creditors, and engaged for eight hundred 

'* Here it is, tvf^ntxPt'*^^^ »•»« tFpayfAari rm^ ftmbtn^. M, D&cier 
would from tlus correct the passage in the Life of Cioero ra,% Jk?iry« 
tfvyxf;^v/Afr«$ tw< y^»fA,fAart^ ^ He translates it, la pliparf des Juges 
ayani donni leurs avis sur pluneurs affaires en mSme terns : * Uie 
greatest part of the judges comprehenciing other causes along with 
this in their sentence/ But tliat could not be the case ; for this 
manner of passing sentence,- or rather of passing bills, was forbidden 
by the Lex Ca^ciiia et Didia. Besides, it would not have answered 
the purpose : their sentence would have been equally known. We 
therefore rather choose to correct this passage by that in the Life 
of Cicero. (See Barton in loc.) 

After the pleadifigs were finished, the prstor gave each of the 
judges three tablets ; orie marked with the letter A, ni'hich acquit- 
ted ; another with the letter C, which condenmed ; and a thiid 
with N. L. (Non Liquet ) ^ the case is not clear/ Each judge put 
into an urn which tablet he pleased; and as they withdrew to 
consult before tliey did it, it was easy to deface or obsure any let- 
ters upon the tablets, because they were only written in wax. 

Still this objection occurs. Would the praetor who was to count 
them, and pass sentence according to the majority, admit of tablets 
with letters so defaced or obscured ? A corrupt one indeed might, 
and might also interpret them as he chose. But as Plutarch does 
not say ^ obscured,' but * confused/ possibly he only meant that 
the judges, instead of putting in tablets all marked with the same 
letter, put in several of each kind, in order to prevent the displea- 
sure of the senate or the people from fixing upon any of them in 
particular. 

'7 It was the government of Farther Spain only, as we leara 
from Suetonius, 18. that fell to his lot. This province comprehended 
Lusitania and Ba^tica, i. e. Portugal and Andalusia. Casauboo 
supposed th^ word f»r«( to have slipped out of the text, between 
Tfp and i«}^otr ; but it is a ipattec of utde ipiportAnc«i . 

VOL. IV. 2 B 
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Upon his return^ he found himself under a troii'* 
blesome dilemma: Those who solicit a triumph being 
obliged to remain without the walls '^ and such as 
sue for the consulship, to make their personal ap« 
pearance in Rome. As these were things which he 
could not reconcile, and his arrival happened at the 
time of the election 4}f consuls^ he applied to the 
senate for permission to stand candidate though abi 
sent, and to offer himself to the people through his 
friendSi Cato strongly opposed his request, insist^^ 
ing on the legal prohibition : and, when he saw 
numbers 3nelding to Caesar's influence, he attempted 
by gaining time to prevent his success ; with which 
view he protracted the debate, till it was too late 
to conclude upon any thing that day. Caesar then 
determined to resign the triumph, and solicit the 
consulship* 

As soon as he had entered the city, he went to 
work in an underhand way, upon a measure which 
deceived every body except Cato. It was the recon* 
ciling of Pompey and Crassus, two of the most 
powerful men m Rome. By making them friends^ 
Cassar secured to hiibself the interest of both ; and 
thus, while he seemed to be only doing an office of 
humanity, he was actually undermining the consti* 
tutioHv For it was not (as most people imagine) the 
disagreement between Caesar and rompey, which 
produced the civil wars^ Ifut rather their union : they 
nrst combined to ruin the authority of the senatej 
and when that was effected, they separated to pur^ 
sue each his own designs. Cato, who oflen prophe- 
sied what would be the consequence, was at that 
time looked upon as a troublesome and meddling 
fellow ; but he was afierward considered as a wise, 
though not a fortunate counsellor. In the mean 
time, Caesar walked to the place of election between 

'^ To prevent the violences of military interference which would 
otherwise have frequently enforced the object of the victorious ee- 
neral's petition, without leaving the dtizens an option upon m^ 
pccanon,* 
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Crassus and Pompey j and, under the auspjces'of 
their friendship, was declared consul with distin- 
guished honour, having Calpurnius Bibulus appoint- 
ed for his collegue. 

He had no sooner entered upon his office, than 
he proposed Jaws less suitable to a consul, than a 
seditious tribune ; I mean, the bills for a division of 
lands and a distribution of corn, which were entirely 
calculated to please the plebeians. These being c^ 
posed by the virtuous and patriotic part of toe 
senate, lie was furnished with the pretext which be 
had long desired: lie protested with great warmth, 
" that they threw him into the arms of the peop/e 
** against his will, and that the rigorous and disgrace- 
" ful opposition of the senators laid him under the 
** disagreeable necessity of seeking protection from 
*' the commons." To them, accordingly, he imme^ 
diately applied. 

Having placed Crassus on one side of him, and 
Pompey on the other, he demanded of them aloud, 
*' Whether they approved his laws, or not ?" and as 
they answered in the affirmative, he desired thdf 
assistance against those, who threatened to oppose 
them with the sword. This they promised j and 
Pompey added, " Against those, who come witll 
*' the sword, I will bring both sword and buckler:'* 
an expression, which gave the patricians great con- 
cern, as it appeared not only unworthy of the respect 
entertained for him by the senate, and the revereoct 
due to that body, but even desperate and childislu 
The people, however, were delighted with it. 

Ceesar was willing to avail himself still farther Ot' 
Pompey's interest. His daughter Julia was betrothed 
to Servilius Csepio, but notwithstanding that engage- 
ment he gave her to Pompey ; and told Servilius lie 
should have Pompey's daughter, whose hand indeed 
was not properly at liberty, as she iiad been prfr 
niised to Faustus the son of Sylla. Soon afler tl^ 
Caesar married Calpurnia the daughter of Piso, U|d 
procured tlie consulship for Piso for Uie year f-^ 
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ing. Meanwhile Cato exclaimed loudly against these 
proceedings, and called both gods and men to wit* 
ness the intolerable abuse of prostituting by marriage 
the first dignities of the state, and through this traffic 
of women mutually bartering the command of pro- 
vinces and of armies. 

A^ for Bibulus, Cassar's collegue, when he found 
his opposition to the new laws entirely unsuccessful, 
and that his own life as well as that of Cato was often 
endangered in the public assemblies, he shut himself 
up at home for the remainder of the year. 

Immediately afler this marriage, Pompey filled 
the Forum with armed men, and got the laws en- 
acted, which Caesar had proposed merely in order to 
ingratiate himself with the people. At the same 
time the government of Gaul, both on this and the 
other side of the Alps, was decreed to Caesar for 
five years ; to which was added Illyricum, with four 
legions. As Cato remonstrated against these regu- 
lations, Caesar ordered him to be taken into custody, 
imagining that he would appeal to the tribunes. But 
when he saw him going to prison without speaking a 
single word, and observed that it not only gave the 
nobility great uneasiness, but that the people out of. 
reverence for his virtue followed him in melancholy 
silence, he whispered one of the tribunes to take 
him out of the lictor's hands. 

Very few of the body of senators followed Caesar, 
upon this occasion, to the house. The chief part, 
offended at such acts of tyranny, had seceded. Con- 
sidius, one of the oldest who attended, remarking 
^' That it was the soldiers and their naked swords, 
"which kept the rest from assembling ; '^ Ceesar 
asked, " Why does not fear keep you at home too ?** 
Considius replied, " Old age is my defence ; the 
** very small remains of my life do not deserve much 
^* ^ecaution." 

The most disgraceful step however, taken by Cae- 
sar during his whole consulship, was his getting 
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Clodiw dectod tribune cf Ae people; the tme, 
who Ind stftcfluitcd to disbonoor hb bed, md who 
had profiuicd t^ Bjsleiious rites of the Good God- 
deK He pttdied opon him, in order to rain Cieero; 
neither wocdd he Kt oot for his gorernment, befixt 
he had embroiled them, and procored Cieero's ba- 
nisbmeot. For Ustorj infimns us, that all these 
transactions preceded his wars in GaoL The wan 
which he subsequently waged, and the glorious cam- 
paigns in wfaidi he roluced that eoontrj, represent 
him as another man : we begin as it were with a new 
lilcy and hsTe to faiiow him in a quite different 
track. As a warrior and general, we behold him in 
no respect inferior to the greatest and moat admired 
commanders that the world ever produced. For 
whether we compare him with the Fabii, the Scipioa^ 
and the Metelli, with the generals cf his own tune, 
or with those who flourished a little before him, with 
Sylloj with Marius^ with the two Luculli, or even 
with Pompey himself whose fiime in every military 
excellence reached the skies, Caesar's achievements 
bear away the palm. One he surpassed in the diffi- 
cdlty of the scene c^ action, another in the extent 
of the countries subdued : this, in the number and 
strength of the enemies conquered, that, in the 
savage manners and treacherous disposition of the 
eople humanised : one in mildness and clemency to 
is prisonerst another in bounty and munificence to 
his troops ; and all, in the number of battles wim, 
and of enemies destroyed. For in less than ten 
years' war in Gaul, he took eight hundred cities by 
assault, conquered three hundred nations, and fought 
pitched battles at different times with three millions 
of mcD, one million of whom he cut in pieces, and 
made another million prisoners. 

Such likewise was the aflfection of his soldiers, and 
their attachment to his person, that they who under 
other commanders were nothing above the common 
rate of men, became invincible where Caesar's glory 
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Was conceraedy and met the most dreadful dangers 
with a courage which nothing could resist. To give 
three or four instances : 

Acilius in a sea-fight near Marseilles, afler he had 
boarded one of the enemy's ships, had his right-hand 
cut off with a sword ; }ret he still held his buckler ia 
his left, and pushed it in the enemy's faces, till he 
defeated them, and took the vessel. 

Cassius Scssva in the battle of Dyrrhachium, after 
he had had an eye shot out by an arrow, his shoulder 
wounded with one javelin, his thigh transfixed by 
another, and had received a hundred and. thirtf 
darts upon his shield % called out to the enemy, as 
if he wished to surrender himself. Upon this two of 
them coming up to him, he gave one of them such 
a stroke upon the shoulder with his sword, that tho 
arm dropped off; the other he wounded in the face^ 
and compelled to retire. His comrades then ad* 
vanced to his assistance, and he saved his life* 

In Britain, some of the vanguard happened to be 
entangled in a deep morass, and were there attacked 
by the enemy ; upon which a private soldier, in the 
sight of CsBsar, threw himself into the midst of the 
assailants, and after prodigious exertions of valour 
beat off the barbarians, and rescued the men. After 
this he with much difficulty, partly by swimming and 
partly by wading, recrossed the morass, but in the 
passage dropped his sliield from his arm. Csssar and 
those about him, astonished at the action, ran to 
meet him with acclamations of joy ; but the soldier 
in great distress threw himself at Cesar's feet, and 

> 

'^ Cttiar (B. C. iii. 5S.) says, this brave ioldier recdyed twd 
hundred and thirty darts upon his sliield ; and adds^ that he re*> 
warded his bravery with two hundred thousand sesterces, and pro* 
moted him from the eighth rank to the first. He likewise ordered 
the soldiers oi that cohort double pay, beside other military te^ 
wards. (L.) To both these authorities D. Vosaius (nrafers those of 
Suetonius and Celsus, who state that he received only * a hondced 
and twenty.' The private soldier, in the next story, was the same 
Cassius, then in the ranks ; for Plutarch has, in these two narra- 
tives, inverted the order oi the events. (See VaU Max» UL ii. 23.^ 
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with tears in his eyes begged pardon for the loss cf 

his shield. 

In Africa, Scipio having taken one of CaesuV 
ships, on board of which was Granius Petronioi 
lately appointed quaestor, put the rest to the sword^ 
hut told the quaestor, " He gave him quarter." ft- 
tronius answered, " It is tlie custom of C» 
" sar's soldiers to give, not to receii-e quarter," 
and immediately plunged his sword into his own 
breast. 

This generous and lofty ambition tvas cultivated 
and cherished, in the first place, by the noble mati- 
ner in which Ciesar rewarded his troops, and tfie 
honours which he paid them. For his who\e conduct 
ehowed, that he did not accumulate riches in tlte 
course of his wars, with a view to minister to any 
luxury, or to serve any pleasures of his own j hit 
that he laid them up in a common bank, as priza 
to be obtained by distinguished valour, and that hi 
considered himself no tarthcr rich, than as he waaui 
a condition to do justice to the merit of his soldieft 
Another thing, which contributed to render then 
invincible, was that they observed Ciesar alwajft 
taking his share in danger, and never desiring aaj 
exemption from fatigue. 

As tor his exposing his person to danger, they 
were not surprised at it, because they knew his pai> 
sion for glory ; but they were astonished at his p^ 
tience under futigue, so far in all appearance abon 
his bodily powers. For he was of a slender make, 
fair complexion, and delicate constitution^ and sub- 
ject to violent head-achs and epileptic fits. He hid 
the first attack of the iiilhng-sickness at Corduba". 
He did not, Iiowever, make these disorders a prfr 
tence for indulging himself On the contrary, he 
sought in war a remedy for his infirmities, endes* 
vouring to strengthen his constitution by long 
inarches, and by simple diet, and seldom comii^ 

*' //«/. Cordova, a city in Andalusia upon the Ciuadalqu 
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under covert Thusi he contended with his distem- 
per, and fortified himself against it's attacks. 

When he slept, it was commonly upon a march, 
either in a chariot or a litter, that rest might be no 
hindrance to business. In the day-time he visited 
the castles, cities, and fortified camps, with a servant 
by his side, whom he employed upon such occasions 
to write for him, and with a soldier behind who car- 
ried his sword. By these means he travelled so fast| 
and with so little interruption, as to reach the Rhone 
in eight days after his first setting out thither from 
Home. 

He was a good horseman in his early years, and 
brought that exercise to such perfection by practice, 
that he could sit a horse at full speed with his hands 
behind him. In this expedition he also accustomed 
himself to dictate letters as he rode on horseback, 
and found sufficient employment for two secretaries 
at once, or according to Oppius for more. It is also 
said, that Ceesar was the first who contrived to com- 
municate his thoughts by letter to his friends, though 
both parties were in Rome, when any urgent 
affair required it, and the multitude of business or 
the great extent of the city did not admit an inter- 



view *^ 



Of his indifference with respect to diet, we have 
the following remarkable proof: Happening to sup 
with Valerius Leo, a friend of his, at Milan, sweet 
ointment had been poured upon the asparagus in- 
stead of oil. Csesar ate of it freely notwithstanding, 
and afterward rebuked his friends for having ex- 
pressed their dislike of it. ** It was enough," said 
oe, ^' to forbear eating, if it was disagreeable to you* 

^ Here we discover the rudiments of the Twopenny Post. But 
this surely was no great discovery, even if we can suppose that till 
Caesar's time it was unknown. Sueton. 56* in a more probahle 
story, informs us that his invention was a mode of cypher, in which 
D was written for A, E for B^ d:c« But at |hiS| too, our modem 
diplomatists will smile.* 
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" He, who finds fault with any rusticity, is himself 

" a rustic." 

One day, as he was upon an excursion, a violent 
storm forced him to seek shelter in a poor man's 
hut* where there was only one room, aud thai 
scarcely big enough for a single person to sleep in. 
Turning therefore to his fiiends, he said, " Honours 
** for the great, and necessaries for the infirm ;" awl 
immediately gave up the room to Oppius, whiJe be 
himself and the rest of the company slept under a 
shed at the door. 

His first expedition in Gaul was aj^ainst the Hel> 
vetii and the Tigurini ; who after having burnt twelve 
of their own towns and four hundred villages, had bft> 

fun their march-', with a view of penetrating into 
taly, through that part of Gaul which was sul^eot 
to the Romans, as the Cimbri and Teutones vouU 
have done before them. Neither were these ne* 
adventurers inferior to the other in courage, or HI 
numbers ; being in all thiee hundred thousand, of 
whom a hundred and ninety thousand were 6^tiBg 
men. Cssar sent against the Tigurini his lieuteoaol 
Labienus"*, who routed them near the river AiK 
But the Helvetii suddenly attacked Ceesar, as ht 
himself was upon the march to a confederate town". 
He gained, however, a strong post for bis troofN. 
notwithstanding the surprise ; and, when be bid 
drawn them up, his horse was brought him. Upoi 
which he said. " When I have won the battle 1 
" shall want my horse for the pursuit ; at present kl 

" The Helvetii, who had left their native coimtry U|>on tfak «t 
pediiion, vmouDted (occordiag to their awn registers) to S^SjEtS, 
includine 9'2,QOO fightiug men. The 1'igiiriai iiilutbitod tlie catOm 
of Zurich." 

>* Ckut says liimsclf, that lie left LatHenus tn RUurd the wob 
which he luid raistd from (he hake o( Ueoeva to Mount Jur% t and 
mai cbed in person, at the head of three kgians, to attack the Tig^ 
rini io tbetr pMwige over the Ar ar (,hod. la SicMe) whew he koU 
great numbcri of tliev. 

'-' Bibrncte, hod. .iutua. 
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^ us inarch as we are, against the enemy/' Ac^ 
cordingly, he charged them with vigour on 
foot^. 1 . 

It cost him a long and severe conflict, to drive 
their army out of the field : but he found the great* 
est difficulty, when he came to their rampart of car* 
riages ; for pot only the men made a most obstinate 
stand there, but the very women and children fought 
till they were cut in pieces, so that the battle did 
not end before midni^t 

To this great action, he added a still greater; 
He collected the barbarians who had escaped out of 
the battle, to the number of a hundred thousand 
and upward, and obliged them to resettle the coun« 
try which tbev had relinquished, and to rebuild the 
cities which they had destroyed. This he did from 
the apprehension that, if the country were left with* 
out inhabitants, the Germans would pass the Rhine^ 
and seize it 

His second war was in defence of the Gauls ^ 
against the Germans, though he had before honour^ 
ed their king Ariovistus with the title of an ally of 
Rome. But they proved insupportable neighbours 
to those, whom he had subdued ; and it was easy to 
see, that instead of being satisfied with their present 
acquisitions, if opportunity ofiered, they would ex*' 
tend their conquests over the whole of Gaul ^. He 
found however his officers, particularly the young 

^ He sent back his horse, and the rest followed his example. 
This he did to prevent all hopes of a retreat, as well as to show his 
troops, tliat he would take his share in all the danger. (B. G.i. 25.) 

*» Those called the Celtae.* 

^ The ^dui Implored his protection against Ariovistus, kioff of 
the Germans ; who taking advantage of ue differences which had 
Ions subsisted between them and the Arvemi, had joined the latter, 
made himself master of great part of the country of the Seqiiani, 
and obliged the ^^dui to give him their children as hostages. The 
JEdui were the people of Autun, Lyons, Macon, Chalons sur la 
Sdone, and Nevers; the Arvemi of Auvergne, particularly of 
(•lerinont and St. Fleur; and the Sequani of Franche-Comte, &c^ 

For an illustration of the whole passage, see Divitiacus* speech 
toC«sar(B. G. i.Sl.y 
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nobility, afraid of this expetiition ; for tbey 
tered into Cesar's service only with the hope of 
living luxuriously, and making their fortunes. He 
therefore called them together, and told them before 
(he whole army, *' That they were at liberty to 
♦' withdraw, and were not required to hazard ihcir 
" persons against their inclination, sioce they were 
" so unmanly and spiritless. For his part, he would 
•' march with the tenth legion only against those bar- 
"barians; for neither were they better wen than 
" the Cinibri, nor was he a worse general than Ma- 
" rius." Upon this, the tenth legion deputed some 
of their corps to thank him. The other legions 
threw the whole blame upon their officers, and ali 
followed him with great spirit and alacrity. Albert 
march of several days, they encamped nithin tm 
hundred furlongs of the enemy. 

Cajsars arrival broke the confidence of AriovistllK 
Instead of expecting that the Komans would cow 
and attack him, he had supposed that they vodj 
not dare to withstand the Germans advancing k 
quest of them. He was much surprised therefbreM 
this bold attempt of Ca?sar, and, what was worseibr 
perceived his own troops were disheartened. TIm 
were dispirited still more by the prophecies oftbCi 
matrons wlio had the care of divining ^, and usedll 
do it by the eddies of rivers, and the wiDdinn ttl 
murmurs or other noises made by the stream. Umb 
this occasion, they charged the army not to ght 
battle before the new moon appeared. 

Cffisar having gained information of these raattm 
and seeing the Germans tie close in their caBBi 
thought it better to engage them white thtis dejectt^ 
than to sit stilt and wait their time. He thercAtt 
attacked their entrenchments, and the hills upoi 

'» For hfi' v*»<iu» Da Thou would rend iA«r>, justifying Ui Ok- 
jecture, by Dion's n vvrMcit m/nit fimf^m;^, aiid by Cvsar^ JUUw 
Jhmilins eartim. (B. G. i. SO.) Of the«t? women, however, mMI 
' Jioly ' atnonf; the Germana, we have mt-niioii in Tacitus. Hjn-k. 
Cl„ De Mor, Germ. 8. See al«j Strabo vii., mid I'omp. MeUuLft.* 
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v^kich they were posted ; which provoked them to 
such a degree, that they descended in great fury to 
the plain. They fought, and were entirely routed. 
Cassar pursued them to the Rhine, which was three 
hundred furlongs from the field of battle ^, covering 
all the way with carcases and spoils. Ariovistus 
reached the river, in time to cross it with a few 
troops. The number of killed is said to have 
amounted to eighty thousand. 

After he had thus terminated the war, he left his 
army in winter-quarters in the country of the Se- 
quani, and repaired to Cisalpine Gaul, which was 
part of his province, in order to attend the better 
to transactions passing in Rome. For the river 
Rubicon parts the rest of Italy from Cisalpine GauL 
During his stay there, he carried on a variety of 
state-intrigues. Great numbers came from Rome to 
pay their respects to him, and he sent them all away 
satisfied; some laden with presents, and others 
happy in expectation. In the same manner through* 
out all his wars, without Pompey*s observing it, he 
was alternately subduing his enemies by the arms of 
the citizens, and seducing the citizens by the money 
of his enemies. 

Having received intelligence that the Belgas, the 
most powerful people in Gaul, whose territories oc- 
cupied a third part of the whole country, had revolted 
and assembled a large army, he marched to that 
quarter with incredible expedition. He found them 
ravaging the lands of the Gauls in alliance with 
Rome, defeated the main body which made but a 
feeble resistance, and slew such numbers that lakes 
and rivers were filled with the dead, and bridges 

3° Cacgar (ib. 53.) says, it was only five miles from the field of 
battle ; instead of r^«»t«-iiK, therefore, we should read nt^mfrntmrm,' 
(L.) or Plutarch might erroneously have written T^tuutTm Hoto« 
inaimus however, in liis note upon this passage of Caesar, corrects 
tlie Roman by tlic Grecian writer, in spite of all the MSS«, and 
reads ' tifly miles ;' not scrupling to enhance the wonder, in order 
to effect a complete coincidence, by reading in Plutarch ' four hun* 
dred furlongs !' * .< 
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encouraged by this bold act of their general, they 
fought with a spirit above their strength, they were 
not able to make the Nervii turn their backs. These 
brave men maintained their ground, and were hewed 
to pieces upon the spot. It is said that out of sixty 
thousand not above five hundred were saved, and 
out of four hundred Nervian senators not more than 
three. 

Upon the news of this signal victory, the senate 
of Rome decreed that sacrifices should be ottered, 
and all kinds of festivities continued for fifteen daj^ 
together, which was a longer term of rejoicing than 
had ever been known before. The danger, indeed, 
appeared very great, on account of so many nations 
having risen at once; and, as Caesar was the man 
who had surmounted it, his popularity made the re^ 
joicing more brilliant. 

After he had settled the affeirs of Cisalpine Gaul 
he recrossed the Alps, and wintered near the Po, 
in order to maintain liis interests in Rome: where 
the candidates for the liigh otfices of state were fur- 
nished with money out of his funds to corrupt the 
people, and after they had carried their election, 
exerted themselves to extend his power. Nay, the 
greatest and most illustrious personages went to pay 
their court to him at Lucca, among wiioni were 
Pompey, Crassus, Appius governor of Sardinia, and 
Nepos proconsul in Spain. So that there were a 
hundred and twenty lictors attending their masters, 
and above two hundred senators honoured him with 
their assiduities. Afler they had arranged their plan, 
they separated. Pompey and Crassus were to be 
consuls the ensuing year, and to get Caesar's govern- 
ment prolonged ibr live years more, with supplies 
out of the treasury for his occasions. To men of 
sense the last particular appeared extremely absurd. 
They, who received so much of Caesar's money, per- 
suaded the senate to give him money, as if he were 
in want of it; or rather, they insisted it should be 
done, and every honest man sighed inwardly, while 
6 
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without any other intention than that of again dt^ 
ceiving him. These agents he detained, and imme^ 
diately marched against their nation ; thinking it ab- 
surd to stand upon honour with such perfidious men, 
who had not scrupled to violate the truce. Yet 
Canusius^ informs us that, when the senate were 
voting a public thanksgiving and processions on ac- 
count of the victory, Cato proposed that Cassar 
should be delivered up to the barbarians, in order to 
expiate that breach of faith, and to make the divine 
vengeance fall upon it's author rather than upon 
Rome. 

Of the barbarians, who had passed the Rhine, four 
hundred thousand perished. The few who escaped 
repassed the river, and were sheltered by a people 
of Germany called Sicambri^^ Caesar laid hold oq 
this pretence against that people, but his true mo* 
tive was a wish to be recorded as the first Roman^ 
who had ever crossed the Rhine in a hostile manner. 
In pursuance of his design, he threw a bridge over 
it ; though it was remarkably wide at the place se^ 
lected for the purpose, and at the same time so 
rough and rapid, that it carried down with it trunks 
of trees and other timber, which considerably shook 
and weakened the pillars. To resist the impression 
of these bodies, and to break the force of the tor- 
rent, he drove great piles of wood into the bottom 
of the river above his works ; and thus exhibited a 
spectacle astonishing to thought, an immense bridge 
completed in ten days. His army passed over it 
without opposition, the Suevi and the Sicambri (the 
most warlike nations in Germany) having retired 
into the depths of their forests, and concealed them- 
selves in caverns overhung with wood. Having there- 
fore laid waste the enemy's country with fire, and 
confirmed the better-disposed Germans in the interest 

5** Canusius Geminus, a great friend of Cicero, wrote a History 
and some Annals. See Voss. de Hist. Lat. i. 12.* 

i7 These inhabited the southern part of Westphalia, &c.* 
VOL. IV, 2 C 
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great affliction, both to Pompey and Caesar. Their 
friends also were very sensibly concerned to see ah 
alh'ance dissolved, which had maintained the peacie 
and harmony of the state, otherwise id a very un- 
settled condition : for the child survived the! mother 
only a few days. The people took the corpse of 
Julia, and carried it (notwithstanding the prohibition 
of the tribunes) to the Campus Martins, where it was 
interred. 

As Caesar's army was now very large ^^, he was 
forced to divide it for the convenience* of winter- 
quarters ; after which, according to custom, he took 
the road to Italy. But he had not been long gone, 
before the Gauls again rising traversed the country 
with considerable armies, fell furiously upon the 
Roman quarters, and insulted their entrenchments. 
The strongest and most numerous body of the insur- 
gents was that under Ambiorix, who attacked Cotta 
and Titurius in their camp, and cut them off with 
their whole party. After which, he went and be- 
sieged the legion under the command of Q. Cicero, 
with sixty thousand men ; and though the spirit of 
those brave Romans made a resistance above their 
strength *\ they were very near being taken, for they 
were all wounded. 

Caesar, who was at a great distance, having at last 
received intelh'gence of their danger, returned with 
all expedition ; and collecting a body of men, which 
did not exceed seven thousand, hastened to Cicero^s 
relief. The Gauls, who were not ignorant of hii 
motions, raised the siege, and went to meet him j 
for they despised the inferiority of his force, and 

^* This army consisted of eiglit legions ; and as there was alnioirr 
a famine in the country, the consequence of excessive droug^tj 
Csesar was obh'ged to separate his troops for their better subsistence. 
He was therefore under the necessity of fixing the quarters at a con- 
siderable" distance, which would otherwise have been impolitic. He 
tells us (v. 24'.) that all the legions except one, which was in a quiet* 
country, were posted within tlie compass of a hundn^d miles. : 

♦* Of this Cffsar (B. (j. v. ^I*.) has prcscr%'cd a striking Tnitance^ 
% the beautiful episode of the centurions Fulsio and Vareifus.* **^ 

2 C 2 
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for Caesar to march, or to pursue any other opera- 
tions against them. 

Many nations had entered into the league ; the 
principal of which were the Arverni, and the Car- 
nutcs *^. The chief direction of the war was givea 
to Vercingetorix, whose father the Gauls had put to 
death for having aspired to monarchy. This chief- 
tain, dividing liis forces into several parts, and giving 
them in charge to his lieutenants, had the country 
at command as far as the Arar. His intention was 
to rouse the whole of Gaul against Caesar, now when 
his enemies were rising against him at Rome. But 
had he waited a little longer, till Caesar was actually 
engaged in the civil war, the Gauls would then have 
appeared not less formidable to Italy, than the Cim- 
bri had formerly done. 

Caesar who knew perfectly how to avail himself of 
every advantage in war, particularly of time, was no 
sooner apprised of this immense defection, than he 
set out to chastise it's authors : and by the swiftness 
of his rharch, in spite of all the difficulties of a severe 
winter, he showed the barbarians, that his troops 
could neither be conquered nor resisted. For where 
a courier could scarcely have been supposed to ar- 
rive in many days, Caesar was seen with his whole 
army ravaging the country, destroying the castles, 
storming the cities, and receiving the submission of 
such as repented. Thus he went on, till the -^dui 
also revolted, who had stiled themselves * brothers 
to the Romans,' and had been treated with particu- 
lar regard. Their defection spread uneasiness and 
dismay throughout Caesar's army. He therefore de- 
camped in all haste, and traversed the country of the 
Lingones ^^ in order to come into that of the Sequani^ 
who were his firm friends, and nearer to Italy than 
the rest of the Gauls. 

43 Hod. The people of Chartres and OrloanB, &c. 
^ Hod. The district of Langrei. 
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quer so many myriads without, and yet keep the 
action secret from those within the town *\ It is a 
still more wonderful circumstance, that the troops* 
left before the walls should not know it, till the vic- 
tory was announced by the cries of the men in 
Alesia and the lamentations of the women, who saw 
the Romans on each side of the town bringing to ' 
their camp a number of shields adorned with gold, 
and silver, helmets stained with blood, drinking- 
vessels, and tents of the Gaulish fashion. Thus did 
this vast multitude vanish and disappear like a phan* 
torn or a dream, the chief part being killed on the 
spot. 

The besieged, after having given both themselves 
and Caesar much trouble, at last surrenBered. Their 
general, Vercingetorix, accoutred himself and his 
horse in the most magnificent manner, and then sal- 
lied out at the gate. After he had taken some cir-* 
cuits about Csesar as he sat upon the tribunal, he 
dismounted, put off his armour, and placed himself' 
at Caesar's feet; where he remained in profound 
silence, till Caesar ordered a guard to take him away, 
and reserve him for his triumph. 

Caesar had been for some time resolved to ruin 
Pompey, and Pompey to destroy Caesar. For Cras- 
sus, who alone could have taken up the conqueror, 
being killed in the Parthian war, there remained no- 
thing for Caesar to do in order to render himself the 
greatest of mankind, but to ruin him that was so ; 
nor for Pompey, in order to prevent it, but to de- 
stroy the object of his apprehension. Pompey, it is 
true, had not long entertained any fear of him ; he 
had rather looked upon him with contempt, imagin- 
ing that he could as easily pull him down, as he had 
set him up : Whereas Caesar from the first, designing 
to crush his rivals, had retired at a distance like a 
champion for exercise. By continued service and 

^7 Caesar gays, that those in the town had a distinct view of the 
battle, neither can it indeed weU be conceived, that they had not.* 
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sitefit^ Marcellus and Lentulus^ who hated Cassar on* 
other accounts, opposed it with great violence ; omit- 
ting nothing, whether right or wrong, which might re- 
flect dishonour upon him. For they disfranchised 
the inhabitants of Novocomum in Gaul, which bad 
lately been erected into a colony by Caesar: Marcel- 
lus likewise, as consul, caused one of the senators 
of that place, who had come with some complaints 
to Rome, to be beaten with rods ; and telling him^ . 
that the marks on his back were so many additionai' 
proc^ that he was not a Roman citizen, bade him goi 
show them to Caesar. 

But at the expiration of this consulship Caeser 
opened the treasures, which he had amassed in Gaul^ . 
to all that were concerned in the administration, and ' 
satisfied their utmost wishes : be discharged the enor* 
mous debts of Curio the tribune ; and presented the 
consul Paulus with fifteen hundred talents, which he 
employed in building the celebrated public hall near 
the Forum, in the place where that of Fulvius had 
formerly stood. Pompey now, alarmed at the in*-, 
crease of Caesar's faction, openly exerted his own i 
interest and that of his friends, to procure an order 
for superseding Caesar in the province of GauL He* 
also sent to demand the troops, which he bad lent 
him for his wars in that country, and Cassar re* 
turned them with a gratuity of two hundred and fifiy 
drachmas to each man. 

The officers of those troops, on their return,' 
spread reports among the people, which were nei- 
ther favourable nor iair with respect to Caesar, and 
which ruined Pompey by the vain hopes they in^ 
spired. For they asserted that, '' He had the hearts 
" of all Caesar's army ; and that if envy and a cor- 
'* rupt administration prevented him from gaining 
^^ what he desired at Rome, the forces in Gaul wers . 
** at his service, and would declare for him imme- 
" diately upon their entering Italy : so obnoxious 
" was Caesar become, by hurrying them perpetually 
^^ from one expedition to another, and by the sus* 

2 
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^^ picions which he had excited of his aiming at a(v 
•" Bolute power/* 

With these assurances Pompey was so much elat- 
ed, that he neglected to levy troops, as if he had 
m^iog to fear, and opposed his enemy only with 
speeches and decrees, of which CsBsar made no ac* 
oount. Nay, we are told that a centurion whom 
Cesar had sent to Rome, waiting at the door of the 
teoate-house for the result of the deliberations, and 
being informed that the senate refused to g-ive Cassar 
a.Ionger term in his commission, laid his hand upon 
his sword and said, '^ But this shall give it.'' 

Ca^ar's requisitions, indeed, had a great appear* 
ance of justice and honour. He proposed to lay 
down his arms, on condition that Pompey did the 
same, and that they should both as private citizens 
leave it to their country to remunerate their services. 
For to deprive him of his commission and troops, 
and to continue those of Pompey, was to grant ab- 
solute power to the one, at the expense of the cha- 
racter of the other. Curio, who made these propo- 
sitions to the people in Caesar's behalf, was received 
with the loudest plaudits ; and there were some, who 
even threw chaplets of flowers upon him, as they 
wiould upon a champion victorious in the ring. 
- Antony, one of the tribunes of the people, then 
produced a letter firom Cassar to the same purport, 
and notwithstanding the opposition of the consuls *\ 
caused it to be read aloud. Upon this Scipio, Pom- 
pey's father-in-law, proposed in the senate, that if 
Caesar did not lay down his arms before such a day, 
he should be declared an enemy to the state ; and 
the consuls putting it to the question, ^ That Pom- 
pey should disband his forces : ' and again, ^ That 
Caesar should disband his:* few of the members were 
fbr the first, and almost all for the second ^^ After 

^^ Instead of^<«rM' vrurmy some MSS. give us $istrA^ v«-«r«r*. 

^ Dio. (xli. 4.) says, there was not a man for tlie first question, 
whereas the whole house, with -the exception of C«liu8 and Curio^ 
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^vhich Antony put the question, ^ Whether, or not, 
both should lay down their commissions ? ' and all, 
with one voice, answered in the affirmative. But 
the violent rage of Scipio, and the clamours of the 
consul Lentulus, who cried out that '^ Not decrees 
^^ but arms should be employed against a public rab« 
^^ ber,'' caused the senate to break up ; and with 
reference to this unhappy dissension all ranks ci 
people put on black, as in a time of public mourning. 

Soon after this, other letters arrived from Caesar 
with still more moderate proposals. He offered to 
abandon all the rest, provided they would continue 
to him the government of Cisalpine Gaul and lUyri- 
cum with two legions, till he could apply for a second 
consulship. And Cicero, who was lately returned 
from^ Cilicia, and very desirous of effecting a reconr 
ciliation, used all possible means to soften Pompey^ 
Pompey agreed to all, except the article of the two 
legions ; and Cicero endeavoured to accommodate 
the matter, by persuading Caesar's friends to be sa* 
tisfied with the two provinces and six thousand sdi- 
diers only ^^ Pompey was on the point of accepting 
the compromise ; but Lentulus the consul, disdain- 
fully rejecting it, treated Antony and Curio with 
great indignity, and drove them out of the senate- 
house. He thus furnished Csesar with the most plau- 
sible argument imaginable, of which he did not fiuL 
to make use, in order to exasperate his troops, by 
showing them persons of distinction and magistrates 
obliged to fly in hired carriages, and in the habit of 
slaves ^^ ; for their fears had made them leave Rome 
in that disguise. 

Caesar had not with him, at that time, above three 
hundred horse and five thousand foot. The rest of 
his forces were lefl on the other side of the Alps, 
and he had sent them orders to join him. But the 

was for the second. Nor is this a fair subject of surprise : Pompey 
and his armv were then at the gates of Rome. 

^^ Or a binele legion. • 

^( Cassias Longinus went with them in the same ditgoiae. 
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■ wm eat y than ^rreat wcparaoocs 
ihfnrftirr ordered itxs feetrter^gg ssi odber 
to take their ^^vmrb inAocz anj ccrer araaccr, and 
to make ttets^fielres ssatter* of Ar igj^^a g, a lxr]ge 
€itf GaoL hfor to <fo it if po^efbi* waAuuS bloorf- 
dhed 0r dnturfaacce. Hortenstr? v2s it ^be Wead oc 
parfr* He htoMen spettt tee ^laj st a. piAfic 
of gkuiiators, and a little before e vening bathed, 
wmd then wezt into the room where he was enter- 
tamng mmte companr. When it grew dark, fee left 
Ae JMtftT, after haWng desired them to nuke menj 
till ah retom, for which thej should not have kaq^ 
to wait. To some of his friends he had given pre- 
vious notice to follow him, not all together, bet by 
varioos wari ; ^er which taking a hired €:arriage, 
be set oot on a different road from that which led to 
Ariminom, and turned into it afterward. 

When he arrived at the banks of tbe Robicon, 
which divides Cisalpine Gaal from the rest of Italy, 
1m reflexions became more interesting in proportion 
M the danger drew near. Staggered bj the magni- 
tude of bis attempt, he stopped, to weigh with him- 
self ft^s inconveniences ; ana, as he stood revolving 
in silence the arguments on both sides, he manv 
times changed his opinion. Afler which, he deli- 
berated upon it with such of his friends as were by^ 
among whom was Asinius Pollio ; enumerating the 
calamities, which the passage of that river would 
bring upon the world, and the animadversions which 
might be made upon it by posterity. At last under 
some Hudden impulse, bidding adieu to his reason- 
in^N und plunging into the abyss of futurity, in the 
words of those who embark in doubtful and arduous 
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j^Dterprises, he cried out, ** L»et the ^ie be cast! *'* 
and immediately crossed the river. He travelled so 
fast the rest of the way, that he reached Arimitium 
before day-light, and took it It is said, that the 
preceding night he had a most abominable dream ; 
he thought, he lay with his mother. 

After the tsking of Arimtnum, as if war had open* 
ed wide its gates both by sea and land, and Cassar 
by going beyond the bounds of his province had inr 
fringed the laws of his country, people were seen, 
not individually (as upon other occasions) wandering 
in distraction about Italy, but whole cities broken 
up and seeking refuge by flight. Of this tumultuous 
tide the greatest part ^flowed into Rome, which was 
to filled with the hasty conflux of the surrounding 
population, that amidst the violent tossing and eai 
dies it would hardly either obey the magistrate, or 
listen to the voice of reason, but was in the utmost 
danger of falling by it's own violence. For the whole 
was a prey to contrary passions, and the most vio- 
lent convulsions. The abettors of these disorders, 
not satisfied with enjoying them in private, reproached 
the other party amidst their fears and sorrows, and 
insulted them with menaces of what was to come ; 
the necessary consequence of such troubles in so im« 
mense a city. 

Pompey himself, who was already confounded at 
the strange turn of aflairs, was still more disturbed 
by a variety of censures on his conduct. Some said, 
he suffered justly, for having exalted Caesar against 
himself and his country ; others, for having permit- 
ted Lentulus to over-rule him, when Csesar departed 
from his first demands, and offered equitable terms 
of peace. Favonius went so far as to desire him to 
^^ stamp with his foot ; " alluding to a vaunting 
speech of his in the senate, in which he bade them 
" take no thought about preparations for the war ; 
" for, as soon as he marched out of Rome, if he did 

• See p. 202. not. (87.) 
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" but ' stamp with Iiis foot,' he should fill Italy wlA 

" his legions." 

Pompey, however, at that time was not inferia 
in numbers to CsBsar, but his partisans would not 
sufer him to act upon his own judgement. By false 
reports and groundless terrors, as if the enemy waj 
already at the gates, and had carried all before tbem, 
thev forced him along with the general torrent. He 
procured it to be decreed therefore that things were 
in an insurrectionary state, and nothing to be ex- 
pected but hostilities, and then quitted Homci hav- 
ing first ordered the senate to follow, and every man 
■who preferred his country and liberty to the rod of a 
tyrant. The consuls likewise fled with him, v.'\t\^out 
having ofiered the customary sacrifices before thdr 
departure. Most of the senators snatched up those 
things in their houses which were next at hand, a 
if tiie whole were not their own, and joined in tbe 
flight. Nay, some who were previously well-aflectcd 
to C'a?sar, in the present alarm changed sides, tad 
suffered themselves without necessity to be bonM 
away by the violence of the stream. What a nii3» 
able spectacle, at that time, was the city ; in so dread- 
ful a tempest, like a sh ip abandoned by it's pilots, and 
tossed about at the mercy of the winds and waval 
But though flight was so unpromising an alternativt, 
such was the love which the Romans bore to Pomun*, 
that they considered his place of refijge as tnot 
country, and fled from Rome as Ctesar's camp. Fot 
even Labienus, one of Caisar's principal friends, wto 
had served under him as his lieutenant with the ut- 
most alacrity in the wars of Gaul, now went over to 
Pouipey. Neverttieless, Cffisar sent after him his 
money and his equipage. 

Ctesar ne.xt invested Corfinium", wliere Domitius 
with thirty cohorts commanded for Pompcv- Do- 
mitius*' ill despair ordered a servant of his, 

" IIoJ, San-fcrino, id Abrazzo." 

" Lucius Duinitiuj .^henobarbus wan iiomiiiai<-<l to 
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was his physician, to give him poison. He took the 
draught prepared for him, as the sure means of 
death ; but, soon afterward hearing of Caesar's cle- 
mency to his prisoners, he lamented his own case 
and the precipitancy of his resolution. Upon which 
the physician removed his fears, by assuring him 
that what he had drunk was only a sleeping potion, 
and not in the least deleterious. This gave him such 
spirits, that he rose up and went to Caesar. But 
though Caesar pardoned him, and gave him his hand, 
he soon revolted and again repaired to Pompey. 

The news of this transaction reaching Rome con- 
siderably relieved the minds of the people, and many 
of the fugitives returned. • In the mean time Caesar, 
having added to his own army the troops of Domi- 
tins, and all the rest which Pompey had left in gar- 
rison, was strong enough to march against Pompey 
hin\self. The latter, however, did not wait for him ; 
but retired to Brundusium, whence he despatched 
the consuls with part of the forces to Dyrrhachium, 
and a little afterward upon Caesar's approach, as we 
have related at large in his Life^ sailed thither him- 
self. Caesar would have followed him immediately, 
but he wanted ships. He therefore returned to 
Rome, having reduced Italy in sixty days, without 
spilling a single drop of blood. 

Finding the city in a more settled condition than 
he expected, and many senators there, he addressed 
them in a mild and gracious manner, and desired 
them to send deputies to Pompey with an offer of 
honourable terms of peace. But not one of them 
would take upon himself the commission : Whether 
it was, that they were afraid of Pompey whom they 
had deserted, or thought Caesar not in earnest in the 
proposal, and that he only made it to save appear- 
ances. As Metcllus the tribune opposed his taking 

Ca?sar pursuant to the decree of the senate, in the government of 
Transalpine Gaul ; but he imprudently shut himself up in Corfi- 
nium, before he left Italy. 
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and he relieved debtors, by cancelling part of the 
usurious interest which they had stipulated to pay ^*. 
These, and a few more, were his acts during his 
dictatorship, which he laid down in eleven days. 

After this, he caused himself to be declared con* 
8ul with Servilius Isauricus, and then set out to 
prosecute the war. His march to Brundusium was 
so rapid, that all his troops could not keep up 
with him. He embarked, however, with only six: 
hundred select horse and five legions ". It was at 
the period of the winter-solstice, the beginning of 
January, which answers to the Athenian month Po- 
sideon, that he set sail. He crossed the Ionian sea, 
made himself master of Oricum and Apollonia, and 
sent back^^ his ships to Brundusium, to bring over 
the forces which had been left behind. But those 
troops, exhausted with fatigue and worn down by 
the multitude of enemies, broke out into complaints 
against him, as they were upon their march to the 
port : " Whither will this man lead us,'* said they, 
" and where will be the end of our labours ? Will 
** he harass us for ever, as if we had limbs of stone, 
" or bodies of iron ? But iron itself yields to re- 
*' peated blows ; our very shields and cuirasses call 
'* out for rest. Will he not learn from our wounds 
" that we are mortal, that we have the same feel- 
" ings, and are liable to the same impressions, with 
** other men ? The gods themselves cannot control 
" the seasons, or clear the winter-seas of storms and 
" tempests. And it is in this season that he would 



i* The term, here used, is the same previously employed in a 
similar quotation in the Life of Solon. See Vol. I. p. ^38.^ 

^' He himself says, * seven;' but, as he elsewhere makes them 
only fifleen thousand men, they must have been very incomplete.* 

^^ He sent them back, under the conduct of Calenus. That offi* 
cer losing the opportunity of the wind fell in with Bibulus, who 
took thirty of his ships and burned them all, together with their pi- 
lots and mariners, in order to intimidate the rest. (L.) For many 
additional particulars, see Caes. Bell. Civ. iii. Oricum and Apollonia 
were towns on the coast of Epirus. The latter still subsists under 
the name of * Pollina,' to the south of Durazzo.* 

VOL. IV. 2 D 
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money out of the public treasury, and cited Btne 
laws against it, Caosar said ; ^' Arms and laws do Mt 
^^ flourish together. If you are not pleased at wktt 
*^ I am about, you have only to withdraw : war, ifr 
^ deed, will not tolerate much liberty of speedk 
" When I say this, I am renouncing my own right; 
'^ fi>r you and all those, whom I have found exciting 
«< a spirit of faction against me, are at my disposal.^' 
Having said this, he approached the doors of the 
treasury, and as the keys were not produced, he 
sent for workmen to break them open. MeteiJot 
again opposed him, and gained credit with some for 
bis firmness ; but Csesar with an elevated voice 
threatened to put him to death, if he gave him any 
further trouble. " And you know very well, young 
" man/' said he, " that this is harder for me to say, 
** than to do," Metellus, terrified by the menace, 
retired ; and Cassar was, afterward, easily and readily 
supplied with every thing necessary for the war. 

His first movement was to Spain, whence he r^ 
solved to drive Afranius and Varro, Pompey's lieu- 
tenants ; and after having rendered himself master 
of their troops and provinces, to march against Pom- 
pey, without leaving any enemy behind him. In 
the course of this expedition, his life was often in 
danger from ambuscades, and his army had to com- 
bat with famine ; yet he continued his operations 
against the enemy, either by pursuit, or by offering 
them battle, or by forming lines of circumvallation 
about them, till he forced their camp, and added 
their troops to his own. The officers made their es- 
cape, and retired to Pompey. 

Upon his return to Rome, his father-in-law Piso 
pressed him to despatch deputies to Pompey to treat 
of an accommodation ; but Isauricus, in order to 
make his court to Caesar, opposed it. The senate 
declared him dictator, and while he held that office, 
he recalled the exiles; he restored to their honours 
the children of those, who had suffered under S)'IIa; 
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of the stream, the river became extremely rough t 
the billows dashed against each other with a tumlil-^ 
tuous noise, and formed such dangerous eddies that 
the pilot despaired of making good his passage, and 
ordered the mariners to turn back. Caesar perceiv- 
ing this rose up, and showing himself to the pilot, 
who was greatly astonished at the sight of him, said^ 
Go forward, my friend, and fear nothing: thou 
earnest Cassar, and Caesar's fortune, in thy ves* 
sel *^** The mariners then forgot the storm, and 
plying their oars with the utmost alacrity, endea- 
voured to overcome the resistance of the waves. 
But such was their violence at the mouth of the 
river, and the water flowed in so fast, that Cassar at 
last, though with considerable reluctance, permitted 
the pilot to turn about. Upon his return to his 
camp, the soldiers met him in crowds ; pouring out 
their complaints, and expressing the greatest con- 
cern that he had not assured himself of conquering 
with them alone, but in distrust of their support had 
given himself so much uneasiness, and exposed his 
person to so much danger on account of the absent. 
Soon afterward, Antony arrived from Brundusium 
with the troops ^. Caesar then in the highest spirits 
offered battle to Pompey, who was encamped m an 
advantageous manner, and abundantly supplied with 
provisions both from sea and land ; whereas he him- 
self at first had nothing like plenty, and was subse- 
quently in extreme want. The soldiers however 
found great relief from a root^^ in the adjoining 

'9 The Doble simplicity of the Quid times t Casarem vehis ha» 
been amplified by Lucan, as Blair well observes in his fourth Lec- 
ture, into tumid declamation : ^ 

Speme mnas^ inquit^ pdagi^ 8fc. (v. 578.)* 

^ Antony and Calenus put on board the vessels, which had 
escaped Bibulus, eieht hundred horse and four legions ; and as soon 
as they were landed, Antony sent back the ships for the rest of th^ 
forces. 

^* This root was called < Chara,' or < Clara.* Some of Csesar's 
soldiers, who had served in Sardinia, had there learned to make 
bread of it. (L.) Plin. H. N. xix. 8.infonDS us, that this bread was 

2d 2 
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Caesar saw his afiairs that day in so bad a posture^ 
that when Pompey (either through too much caution, 
or the caprice of fortune) instead of giving the finish- 
ing stroke to so great an action, stopped as soon an 
he had shut up the enemy within their entrench- 
ments, and sounded a retreat, he said to his friends 
as he withdrew ; " This day victory would have de- 
** clared for the enemy, if they had had a general 
*' who knew how to conquer." He then sought 
repose in his tent, but it proved the most melancholy 
night of his life : for he abandoned himself to endless 
reflections upon his own misconduct in the war. He 
considered how wrong it was, when the wide coun- 
tries and rich cities of Macedon and Thessaly lay 
before him, to confine himself to so narrow a scene 
of action, and sit still by the sea (where the enemy's 
fleets had the superiority) and in a place, where hfe 
suffered the inconveniences of a siege from the want 
of provisions, rather than besieged the enemy by his 
arms. Thus agitated and distressed by the per- 
plexities and difficulties of his situation, he resolved 
to decamp, and march against Scipio in Macedon : 
concluding, that he should either draw Pompey after 
him, and force him to fight where he could not re- 
ceive supplies, as he had hitherto done, from the sea ; 
or else that he should easily crush Scipio, if he found 
him unsupported. 

By this retreat of Caesar, Pompey's troops and 
officers were highly elated, considering it as a flight, 
and an acknowledgement that he was beaten, and 
were therefore eager to pursue him : but Pompey 
himself was unwilling to hazard a battle of so much 
consequence. He was well provided with every 
thing requisite for waiting the advantages of time, 
and for that reason chose, by protracting the war, to 
wear out the little remaining vigour of the enemy. 
The most valuable of Caesar's troops had, indeed, an 
experience and courage which were irresistible in the 
field; but age had rendered them unfit for long 
marches^ tor Uirowing up entrenchments, for attack- 
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his troops not only found sufficient refreshments, but 
recovered surprisingly from their distemper. For 
drinking plentifully of the wine which tfiey found 
there, and immediately marching forward in a bac- 
chanalian manner, the increase of circulation threw 
off the disorder, and gave them another habit of body. 

When the two armies were encamped opposite to 
each other on the plains of Pharsalia, rompey return- 
ed to his old opinion : in which he was connrmed by 
some unlucky omens, and by an alarming dream. 
He dreamed, that the people of Rome received him 
in the theatre with loud plaudits, [and that he was 
adorning the chapel of Venus Nicephora, from whom 
Caesar derived his pedigree.] Though Pompey how- 
ever was alarmed, those around him were so absurdly 
sanguine in their expectations of victory, that Do- 
mitius, Spinther, and Scipio quarrelled about Caesar'^ 
pontificate ; and numbers sent to Rome, to engage 
houses convenient for consuls and praetors, making 
themselves sure of being speedily raised to those him 
offices after the war. But the cavalry testified the 
greatest impatience for a battle ; so proud were 
they of their fine arms, of the condition of their 
horses, and of the beauty and vigour of their persons; 
besides, they were much more numerous than those 
of Caesar, being seven thousand to one. Neither 
were the numbers of infantry equal ; for Pompey had 
forty-five, and Caesar only twenty-two thousand. 

Caesar called his soldiers together, and told them, 
" That Cornificius was far advanced on his way with 
^^ two additional legions, and that he had fifteen 
" cohorts more under the command of Calenus, in 
*• the environs of Megara and Athens." He then 
asked them, " Whether they chose to wait for those 
" troops, or to risque a battle without them ? '* They 
answered aloud, '^ Don't let us wait ; but find out 

before Pompey or Scipio came up, ordered a general assault about 
three in the aiVemoon ; and, though the walls were very high, he 
carried it before sun-set. 
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position was as follows : He commanded the right 
wing himself, Domitius the lefl, and his father-in-law 
Scipio the main body. The whole weight of the 
cavalry was in the left wing, for their project was to 
surround the right of the enemy, and to make a 
powerful effort where Caesar fought in person; 
thinking no body of foot could be deep enough to 
bear such a shock, but that they must necessarily be 
broken to pieces upon the first impression. 

When the signal was ready to be given, Pompey 
ordered his infantry to stand in close order, and wait 
the enemy's attack, till they were near enough to be 
reached by the javelin. This measure Caesar thought 
highly injudicious. " Pompey was not aware/' he 
said, '^ what weight the swift and fierce advance to 
*' the first charge gives to every blow, nor how the 
^^ courage of the soldier is augmented and inflamed 
'^ by the rapid motion of the whole ^." 

He was now going to put his troops in motion, 
when he saw a trusty and experienced centurion 
encouraging his men to distinguish themselves that 
day. Csesar called him by his name, and said, 
" What cheer, Caius Crassinius ^^ ? How do we 
" stand, think you ? " " Caesar," said the veteran 
in a bold accent, and stretching out his hand, ^^ the 
" victory is ours. It will be a glorious one ; and 
" this day I shall have your praise, alive or dead." 
So saying, he rushed upon the enemy, at the head of 
his company, which consisted of a hundred and 
twenty men, and after having done considerable exe- 

not Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus, commanded Pompey's riffht 
wing. Csssar does not indeed expre&dy inform us who commanded 
there, but he says; * On the right was posted the legion of Cilicia, 
with the cohorts brought by Afranius out of Spain, which Pompey 
esteemed the flower of his army.' (ib. 88.) See the notes, howw 
ever, on the correspondent part of tne Life of Pompey. 

^^ Cssar was so confident of success, that he ordered his en- 
trenchments to be filled up, assuring his troops that they would be 
masters of tlie enemy's camp before night. 

^^ Plutarch, in the Life of Pompey, calls him < Crasaianus,' and 
Cflpsar * Crastinus.' 
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tired to his camp without speaking a word% and sat 
down in his tent to wait the issue. At last, after his 
whole army was broken and dispersed, and the enemy 
had mounted his ramparts, and were engaged with 
the troops appointed to defend them, he seemed to 
come to himself, and crying out ; '^ What ! my camp 
** too ? " without uttering another word, he laid 
aside the ensigns of his dignity as general, and taking 
a habit which might &vour his flight, privately made 
his escape. What misfortunes befel him afterward, 
how he put himself into the hands of the Egyptians, 
and was assassinated by the traitors, we have related 
at large in his Life. 

When Cflssar entered the camp, and saw what 
numbers of the enemy lay dead, and those they were 
then despatching, he said with a sigh ; ^^ This they 
would have : to this cruel necessity they reduced 
me. For had Ccesar dismissed his troops, after so 
many great and successful wars, he would have 
^^ been condemned as a criminal." Asinius Pollio 
informs us^ that Caesar spoke those words in Latin, 
and subsequently recorded them in Greek. Most of 
those, he adds, who were killed at the taking of the 
camp were slaves, and of soldiers there did not fall in 
the battle above six thousand ^^. CsBsar incorporated 
with his own legions most of the infantry, that had 
been taken prisoners, and pardoned many persons of 
distinction. Brutus, who subsequently killed him, 
was of the number. As he did not make liis appear- 
ance however immediately after the battle, Cassar 
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'<* Caesar says, there fell about fifteen thousand of the enemy, and 
that he took above four and twenty thousand prisoners ; while upon 
his ovfTx side, the loss only amounted to about two hundred private 
soldiers and thirty centurions. (L.) 

Asinius Pollio was eminent as an orator, an historian, and a poet* 
To his account of the civil wars, and his tragic compositions, Horace 
in his Od. II. i. refers ; and from Suet. (Jul. 56.) we learn that he 
charged Caesar with inaccuracy in his Commentaries. In this impu* 
tation, however, no one seems to have seconded him.* 
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and companions were taken by Ptolemy wdtidering 
about the country, and brought to Caesar, be loaded 
them with favours, and admitted them into his ser« 
vice. He assured his friends indeed at Rome by 
letter, '^ That the chief enjoyment which he had of 
" his victory was, in saving every day one or other 
^' of his fellow-citizens, who had borne arms against 
'' him/' 

As for his Egyptian war, some assert that it wa9 
undertaken without necessity, and that his passio* 
for Cleopatra engaged him in a quarret, which proveA 
both prejudicial to his reputation and dangerons to 
his person. Others accuse the king's ministers, par-^ 
ticularly the eunuch Photinus, who had the strongest 
influence at court, and who, having taken off Pompe^ 
and removed Cleopatra, privately meditated an nt*» 
tempt against Csesar. Hence Caesar, it is affirmed/ 
for the greater security of his person, began to pilM 
the night in entertainments among his friends. Tbef 
behaviour indeed of this eunuch in public, every thitljf 
that he said and did with respect to Csesar, was in^' 
tolerably insolent and invidious. The corn, with' 
which he supplied his soldiers, was old and mustyt 
and he told them ; ^^ They ought to be satisfied with 
'^ it, since they lived at other people's cost." He* 
caused only wooden and earthen vessels to be served 
up at the king's table, on the pretence that Csesar 
had taken all the gold and silver ones for debt. For 
the father of the reigning prince owed Caesar seven- 
teen million five hundred thousand drachmas. Caesar^ 
had formerly forgiven his children the surplus, but 
he thought fit to demand the ten millions at thi» 
time for the maintenance of his army. Photinus ad- 
vised him to go and finish the weighty affair then 
upon his hands, after which he should have his money 
witli thanks. But Caesar told him, ^' He had no 
" need of Egyptian counsellors," and privately sent. 
for Cleopatra out of the country. * 

This princess, taking only one friend (Apollo- 
dorus^ the Sicilian) with her, got into a small boat^ 
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Pharos, when seeing his men hard pressed, he leaped 
from the mole into a little skiff to go to their assist* 
ance. The Egyptians making up on all sides, he 
threw himself into the sea, and with much difficultj 
reached his galleys by swimming ^^ Having several 
valuable papers, which he was not willing either to 
lose or to wet, he held them (it is said) above the 
water with one hand, and swam with the other* 
The skiff sunk, soon after he left it. At last the 
king joining the insurgents, Caesar attacked and de« 
feated him. Great numbers of the Egyptians were 
slain, and the king was heard of no more. This 
gave Caesar an opportunity of establishing Cleopatra 
queen of Effypt. She bore him soon afterward a 
son, whom the Alexandrians named Caesario. 

He then departed for Syria, and thence marched 
into Asia Minor, where he received intelligence that 
Domitius (whom he had left governor) had been de» 
feated by Pharnaces, son of Mithridates, and driven 
out of Pontus with his few remaining troops ; and 
that Pharnaces, pursuing his advantage with great 
ardour, had rendered himself master of Bithynia and 
Cappadocia, and was attempting Armenia the Less, 
having stirred up all the kings and tetrarchs of Asia 
against the Romans. Caesar immediately marched 
against him with three legions, and defeated him in 
a signal battle near Zela, which deprived him of the 
kingdom of Pontus, as well as ruined his whole army. 
In the account which he gave to Amintius, one of 

last attack, that he encouDtered the difficulty mentioned by Plutarch 
(ib. 21 .) For an account of the isle of Pharos, &c see p. 280. 
not. (78.) 

'^s His first intention was to gain the admiral *galley; but, finding 
it very hard pressed, he made tor the others. And it was fortunate 
for him, tliat he did ; for his own galley soon went to the bottom. 
(L.) The king of Egypt himself, subsequently, it appears (ib. Sh) 
afler an unsuccessful skirmish took refuge in a smaU vessel, which 
sunk from the number of fugitives crowding about it, and all oa 
board perished. His dominions Csesar divided between his elder 
sister Cleopatra, and his younger brother, in obedience to the old 
king's willy by which the Romaas were appointed executors.* 
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Mcaped into Africft, where with the assistance of 
king Joba they raised a respectable army. Csesar 
resolved therefore to carry the war into their quar* 
ters, and for that purpose, though it was now about 
the time of the winter-solstice, crossed over to Sicily* 
To prevent his officers from entertaining any hopes 
of having the expedition postponed, he pitched hin 
own tent almost in the wash of the sea; and, a 
&vourable wind springing up, embarked with three 
thousand foot and a small body of horse ^^ After he 
bad landed them safely and privately on the African 
coast, he set sail again in quest of the remainder of 
his troops, whose numbers were m6re considerable, 
and for whom he was under deep concern. He 
found them however on their way at sea, and con« 
ducted them all to his Airican camp. 

He was there informed, that the enemy placed 
great dependence upon an ancient oracle, the pur- 
port of which was» ^ That the race of Scipio would 
always be victorious in Africa : ' and as he happened 
to have in his army a Scipio Sallution% of the 
&mily of Africanus, though in other respects a con- 
temptible fellow, either in ridicule of Scipio the 
enemas general, or to turn the oracle on his own 
side, m aul engagements he gave this Sallution, as if 
he had been really general, the command of the 
forces. Frequent occasions of this kind occurred ; 
for he was often compelled to fight for provisions, 
having neither a sufficiency of bread for his men, nor 
of forage for his horses. He was obliged indeed to 
give his horses the very sea-weed, only washing out 
the salt, and mixing a little grass with it in order to 



79 He had embarked six legions, and two thousand horse ; but 
the number mentioned in the text was all that he landed with at 
first, many of the ships having been dispersed by a storm. ( Hirt* 
Bell. Afr. 8., Src.) 

^ So called, we are told by Sueton. (Jul. 59.), from his infamoiw 
character. Upon it's etymology, a matter indeed of little conse- 
quence, Vossius and Lipsius (£ffer. Plutarch is very brief in this 
part of the narrative, and omits several particulars, which may be 
well supplied however from Hirtius' account of the AMoan war.* 

VOL. IV. 2 E 
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Siich is the account, which some give us of the 
action. Others say, that as CsBsar was drawing up 
his army and issuing his orders, he had an attack of 
his old distemper ; and that upon it's approach, be- 
fore it had overpowered him and deprived him of his 
senses, as he felt the first agitations, he directed his 
people to carry him to a neighbouring tower, where 
he lay perfectly still till the fit was over. 

Many persons of consular and praetorian dignity 
escaped out of the engagement. Some of them be- 
ing subsequently taken despatched themselves, and 
a number were put to death by Caesar. Having a 
strong desire to take Cato alive, the conqueror 
hastened to Utica®', of which that officer had the 
charge, and for that reason had not been in the 
battle. But by the way he learned that he had 
killed himself, and he was visibly much affected by 
the intelligence. As his officers were wondering 
what might be the cause of bis uneasiness^ he cried 
out ; " O Cato, I envy thee thy death, since thou 
" enviedst me the glory of giving thee thy life/* 
Nevertheless, by the book which he wrote against 
Cato after his deaths it does not seem as if he had 
entertained any intention of showing him favour 
For how can it be thought he would have spared the 
living enemy, when he subsequently poured so much 
venom upon his grave ? Yet from^his clemency to 
Cicero, Brutus, and others without number who had 
borne arms against him, it is conjectured that the 
book was written in a spirit not of personal rancour, 
but of political ambition. It was composed an the 
following occasion : Cicero had composed on enco- 
mium on Cato, and had given the name of Cato' to 

>' Before Cssar left Utica, he gave orders for the rebuilding of 
Carthsffe, as he did likewise soon after his return to Italy for the 
rebuilding of Corinth ; so that these two cities, which had been de- 
stroyed in the same year (B. C. 146, the first by Scipio, and the 
other by Mumroius) were in the same year raised out ot their ruins, 
in which they had lain about a hundred years. Two years after- 
ward, as appears below, they were both re-peopled with Roman 
colonies. 

2 E 2 
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hundred and twenty were reduced to a hundred and 
fifty thousand. So fetal a calamity had the civil war 
proved^ and such a number of the people had it taken 
off; to say nothing of the misfortunes, which it had 
brought upon the rest of Italy and all the provinces 
of the empire ! 

This business completed, he was elected consul, 
the fourth time ; and his first measure was to march 
into Spain against the sons of Pompey, who though 
young had assembled a numerous army, and showed 
a courage worthy of their assumed command. The 
great battle, which put a period to that war, was 
fought under the walls of Munda ®*. Csesar in the 
beginning saw his men so hard pressed, and making 
so feeble a resistance, that he rushed through the 
ranks amidst the swords and spears, crying ; ^^ Are 



I. Tli^t Cmaut took a cencius of the people. Of this no mention i« 
made by Suetonius, and Augustus himself in the Mannora Ancy- 
raoa states, that in his sixth consulate (that is, A. U. C. 725.) he 
numbered Ule people, which had not been previously done for forty- 
two yean. it. That before the civil wars broke out between 
Caesar and Pompey, the number of the people in Rome amonnteit 
to no more than three hundred and twenty thousand ; whereas long 
before that it was much greater, and had contmued upon the in- 
crease. III. That, in less than three 3rear8, those three hundred 
and twenty thousand had been reduced by that war to an hundred 
and fifty thousand ; the falsity of which assertion is evident from 
this, that Caesar subsequently made a draught of eighty thousand^ to 
be sent to foreimi colonies. But (what is still stronger) eighteen 
years afterward Aurustus took an account of the people, and found 
the number to be ^ur millions and sixty-three thousand. From a 
passage in Suetonius (Jul. 41.) these mistakes of Plutarch took 
their rise. He there says, Recensum populi nee more nee loco soliio, 
$ed vicaiim per dtminos insuiarum egit : atque ex viginti irecentisque 
mUlibus accipiemtiwnjrumentum ^puMcOi ad centum quinqnnpitUa re* 
trasU — ^referring to the citiaens that shared in the pubho com» 
whom he found to amount to three hundred and twenty thousand : 
this number, probably because he perceived that distribution an- 
swered in many only the purpose of idleness, he reduced to a hun* 
dred and twenty thousana. Plutarch mistook recensum for cenmmi 
and this error led him into the other mistakes. 

*' A city between Gibraltar and Malaga. This battle was fought, 
i^C. 45.* 
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*' you not ashamed to delivev your general into the 
" hands of boys ?" The vigorous eftbrts, which this 
reproach produced, at last made the enemy tiini 
their backs, and there were more than thirty thou- 
sand of" them slain ; whereas Ciesar lost only a thou- 
sand, but those were some of his best soldiers. As 
he retired after the battle, he told his friends, " He 
" had often fought for victory, but that was the first 
*• time in which he had fought for his life." 

He won this battle on tiie day of the Liberalia**, 
the very day upon which Pompey the Great bad, 
four years before, marched out to commence the 
struggle. The younger of Pompey's sons made his 
escape -, the other was a few day afterward taVen by 
Didius, who brought his head to Cajsar. 

This was the last of his wars : and his triumpli 
upon this occasion gave the Romans more pain, than 
any of his other proceedings. He did not now 
mount the car for having conquered foreign generali, 
or barbarian kings ; but for having ruined the chil- 
dren and destroyed the race of one of the greatest 
men, though he proved at last unfortunate, thi; 
Rome had ever produced. All the world coo- 
demned his triumphing in the calamities of hts coun- 
try, and rejoicing in things which nothing couU 
excuse, in the sight either of gods or of men, bul 
extreme necessity. And it was the more obvicHU 
to condemn it, because before this he had nevtr 
sent messengers or letters, to acquaint the public 
with any victory which he had gained in the cirf 
wars, but was rather ashamed of such adventures- 
The Romans however, bowing to his power uj 
submitting to the bridle, because they saw no othff 
respite from intestine wars and miseries except rt- 

■^ These, though sacred to Bacchus, were not the Baccka^ 
(which, from their lIceotiouBness, had been now long Buppt^Mi 
Liv. xxxix. 8—18,), but were the same, according to Festia,*^ 
the DionyBJoca of the Greeks. Thev were celebrated on the ■et^ 
t«enth of March. (See Hict. Bell, liisp. 31. )• 
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ceiving one man for their master, created him dic- 
tator for life. This was a complete tyranny ; for to 
absolute power they added perpetuity. 

Cicero was the first, who proposed that the senate 
should*. confer great honours upon Caesar, but still 
honours within the measure of humanity. Those 
who followed contended with each other, which 
should pay him the most extraordinary compliments, 
and by the absurdity and extravagance of their 
decrees rendered him odious and insupportable even 
to persons of candour. In these sacrifices his ene- 
mies are supposed to have vied with his flatterefa, 
that they might have the better pretence, and the 
stronger motive to lift up their h^nds against him. 
This is probable enough ; because in other respects, 
after the civil wars were brought to an end, his coA- 
duct was irreproachable. It seems indeed, as if there 
was nothing unreasonable in their having decreed a 
temple to be built to Clemency, in gratitude for the 
mercy which they had experienced at his hands. 
For he not only pardoned most of those, who had 
appeared against him in the field, but upon some of 
them he likewise bestowed honours and preferments ; 
on Brutus and Cassius, for instance, who were both cre- 
ated praetors. The statues of Pompey had been thrown 
down, but he did not suffer them to lie in that pos- 
ture : he caused them to be replaced ; upon which 
occasion Cicero observed, " That Caesar, by rearing 
" Pompey's statues, had firmly fixed his own." 

His friends pressed him to have a guard, and many 
offered to serve in that capacity, but he would not 
suffer it. " It was better,** he said, " to die once, 
" than to live always in fear of death.** The affec- 
tion of the people he considered as his safest and 
most honourable guard; and he therefore endea- 
voured to gain them by feasts and distributions of 
corn, as he did also the soldiers by settling them in 
agreeable colonies. The most noted places, that he 
colonised, were Carthage and Corinth ; of which it is 
remarkable, that as they had been taken and demo- 
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lisbed at the same time, so they were at the aae 
time restored. 

The nobility he gained by promising them cos- 
BuUtes and pra^iorships, or if those were engaged, 
by giving them other places of honour and profit 
To all, he opened ihe prospects of hope; for be w» 
desirous to resign over a willing people "^ For tbil 
reason he was so studious to oblige, that wfaa 
Fabius Maximus died suddenly toward the cloae of 
hiif consulship, he appointed Caninius Rebitius " ooa> 
sul for the single day remaining. Numbers went to 
pay their respects to him, according to custom, and 
to conduct him to the senate-house; upon whidl 
occasion Cicero said, " Let us make haste and ^ny 
'* our compliments to the cousul, before bis office it 
" expired" *'^. 

Ciesar had such talents for great attempts, aodw 
vast an ambition, that the numerous actions whuh 
he had performed by no means induce<I him to flit 
down and enjoy his glory; but rather whetted Iw T 
appetite for other conquests, produced addtlioni! | 
projects equally lofty, together with equal cooi ' > 
deoce of success, and inspired him with a passica I * 
for new renown, as if he had exhausted all the plo- 
sures of the old. This passion was nothing but i 
aeU-jealdiisy, a contest with himself (as eager, asifd 
had been with another man) to cause his futw 
achievements to outshine the past. In this spirit k 
had formed a design, and was making prepaivtiMi 

*' This noble motto, populo dot jura xtilrnti, Trom the ft»4 
Georgic, was uucribcd on the medals thrown mnoDg the pomdHHt 
(he coronation of our Edwarti III." " 

" Macrobius culls hiai, ' Itebilus.' 

** There are sonic others of Cicero's quaint jolccs upoD lUt M* 
■iona still extant; as 

' We have a most vigilant consul, for he haa not once doMl tt 
eyes, since he entered upon his office : ' - 

' Our consul is a man of so much itrictDcss and rigour, iJiKMI 
a man of us hss dined, supped, or slept during his magtctracr:* 

■ Cnniiiins is reduced to such a pass, as to be obligM] tg m^ 
uiul«r what conauls be vaa ooueul. Ac* 
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jfor war against the Parthians. After he had subdued 
them^ he intended to traverse Hyrcania^ and march- 
ing aJong by the Caspian sea and Mount Caucasus, 
to enter Scythia; to carry his conquering arms 
through the countries adjoining to Germany, and 
through Germany itself; and then to return by 
Gaul to Rome: thus rounding the circle of the 
Roman empire, by extending it's bounds to the 
ocean on every side. 

During the preparations for this expedition, he 
attempted to dig through the isthmus of Corinth, 
and committed the care of that work to Anienus^. 
He designed also to convey the Tiber by a deep 
channel directly from Rome to Circeei, and so into 
the sea near Tarricina, for the convenience as well ' 
as security of merchants who traded to Rome. 
Another public*spirited work that he meditated, was 
to drain all the marshes by Nomentum ^^ and Setia, 
by which sufficient ground would be gained from the 
water to employ many thousands of hands in tillage. 
He proposed fitrther to raise banks on the shore 
nearest Rome, to prevent the sea from breaking in 
upon the land ; to clear the Ostian shore of its secret 
and dangerous obstructions, and to build harbours 

90 Auwm en r9r§ wf^f^ufmtfbtf^i. The Latin and French translators 
join this with the sentence that follows, and render it ; * He designed 
to unite the Anio and the Tiber, and convey them by a deep chan* 
nel directly from Home to Circaei/ &c. But against that construc- 
tion there is this strong objection, that the Anio, hod. II Teverone, 
falls into the Tiber above Rome. In Greek too that river would 
be A»i«v, not Afinrac. And what indeed can fairly be made of Autt^m 
tfTi rmo trfo^nf^rufAtfo^f which would literally be, * having previously 
fitted the Anio to that purpose ? ' On the other hand it may be 
alleged, that possibly Plutarch might not know where the conflux 
of the Anio and the Tiber was, though with respect to a man who 
had lived some time at Rome this is scarcely an admissible supposi- 
tion. Neither is he remarkably accurate m his version of Roman 
namea. And we must likewise acknowledge, that we have not else- 
where met with ^ Anienus,' as a Roman name. Suetonius takes 
no notice of Cssar's intention to make this cut. 

'' It appears, from a passage in Suetonius (Jul. 44.) Siccare 
Pomptinas paludesy as well as from another in StrabOi that for < No- 
mentum/ we should here read * Pbmentium.' 

2 
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fit to receive the many vessels which came io there; 
But these things were carried no farther thaodw 
design. 

He completed however the regulation of the 
calendar, and corrected the erroneous computation 
of time"", agreeably to a plan which he had ingeni* 
ously contrived, and which proved of the highest 
utility. For not only of old the Roman months 90 
ill agreed with the revolution of the year, that the 
festivals and days of sacrifice gradually fell back into 
seasons quite opposite to those of their insri(u£jon : 
but even in Csesar's time, when the solar year was 
in use, the generality lived in perfect, ignorancCiof 
the matter-, and the priests, who alone kne« any 
i thing about it, used all at once, and when uobodv 
expected it, to add an intercalary month called 
' Mercedonius," of which Numa was the inventor. 
This remedy however proved much too weak, and 
was far from operating, as we have already observed 
in that prince's Life, to the effectual correction <rt* 
the great mis-computations which prevailed. 

Csesar, having proposed the question to the mort 
able philosophers and mathematicians, published 
(upon principles previously verified) a new and roort 
exact regulation, wliich the Komans still use, and 
by which they approach the truth more nearly than 
other nations, with respect to the diHerence between 
the sun's revolution and the period of the twelw 
months. Yet this useful invention furnished mattet 
of ridicule to the envious, and to those who could 
but ill brook his power. For Cicero, if 1 mistake 
not, when some one happened to say, " Lyra*** will 
" rise to-morrow :" answered, " Undoubtedly; there 

9> By tliia erroneous computation, the Ruman calendar io tlw 
time of Ceesar had gained nearly [hree months. Endeavoun U 
previously been used to correct it's irregularity, but it never oaM 
be done with exactness. See the Life of Nuraa, I. 198. not, (784 

*^ A constellation In the nortliern hemisphere, conaistmB ia Pl»- 
lemy's caUloKue of ten, in Tycho's of eleven, in Hevoti»' gf 
seventeen, and in the Britannic of twenty-one stats." 
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*' is an edict for it :** As if the calendar like other 
things, had been forced upon their acceptance '♦. 

But what principally excited the public hatred, 
and at last caused his death, was his passion for the 
title of ' king.* It was the first thing that gave 
offence to the multitude, and it furnished his invete- 
rate enemies with a most plausible plea for their 
conduct. Those, who sought to procure him that 
honour, announced to the people, from the Sibylline 
books, that ' the Romans could never conquer the 
Parthians, unless they went to war under the con- 
duct of a king/ And one day, when Caesar returned 
from Alba to Rome, some of his retainers ventured 
to salute him by that title. Observing the people 
offended at this strange compliment, he affected an 
air of resentment, and said, ^^ He was not called 
" King, but Caesar:*' Upon this, a (deep silence en- 
sued, and he passed forward in no good humour. 

At another time the senate having decreed him 
some extravagant honours, the consuls and praetors, 
attended by the whole body of patricians, went to 
inform him of what they had done. Upon their 
approach he did not rise to receive them, but kept 
his seat, as if they had been persons in a private 
station ; and his answer to their address was, *^ That 
*' there was more need to retrench, than to enlarge 
*' his honours.** This haughtiness gave pain not 
only to the senate, but to the people, who thought 
the contempt of that body reflected dishonour upon 
the whole commonwealth ; for all, who could de- 
cently withdraw, went off greatly dejected. 

Perceiving the false step which he had taken, he 
immediately retired to his own house ; and laying 

Caesar was charged, upon this occasion, with aspiring to be * the 
dictator of the skies.' Such are the petty cavils of factious igno- 
rance: but the translator of Aratus' Phaenomena ought to have 
known, and in reality did know, the necessity of this reform, and 
the advantages which it produced. He could not, however, lose 
his bon mot. He is, indeed, by no means a solitary proof that 
genius sometimes, as wdl as dubess, * loves a joke.* * 
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his neck bare, told his friends, ** He was ready for 
" the first hand that would strike." He then ^)c- 
thought himself of alleging his distemper, as an ex- 
cuse ; and asserted, that those who are under it's 
influence are apt to find their faculties tail then, 
when they speak standing; a trembling and gid- 
diness coming over them, which bereaves them of 
iheir senses. This however was not rcall}' the case, 
for it is said that he was actually desiroun to rise to 
the senate; but Cornehus Balbus, one of his friendt 
(or rather flatterers) held him down, and had serv'u 
litj enough to say, *' Won't you remember that you 
*' are Csesar, and suffer them to pay their court to you 
" as their superior?" 

These discontents were much increased by At 
indignity, with which he treated the tribunes of the 
people. In the Lupercalia", which (according to 
most writers) is an ancient pastoral fea^t, and an- 
swers in many respects to the Lyca?;i emong the 
Arcadians, young men of noble families, and indesd 
many of the magistrates, run about the streets niktit 
and by way of diversion strike all thev meet ivtt 
hairy featliern thongs. Numbers of women of th 
first quality throw themselves into their way. ml 
present their hands for stripes (as scholars do toi 
master) under a conviction, that the pregnant gtin 
an easy delivery by it, and that (he barren irt 
enabled to conceive. Caisar that day wore a triumph- 
a] robe, and seated himself in a golden chair upon 
the Rostra, in order to see the ceremony. 

Antony, in compliance with the rules of the festival, 
for he was then consul, ran among the rest. ^V^lec 
he came into the Forum, and the crowd had madt 
way for him, he approached Caesar, and offered him i 
diadem wreathed with laurel. Upon this some plau- 
dits were heard, but those very feeble ones, as pro- 
ceeding only from persons placed there for the pu^ 
pose. Cxsar refused itj and the plaudits were then 

« See the Life of Konmltu, V«l. I. p. 86, not. (73.) • 
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loud and ffeneral. Antony presented it once more, 
and a small number applauded his officiousness ; but, 
Vfhen Caesar again rejected it^ the applause was again 
universal. Cassar, undeceived by this second trial, 
rose up, and ordered the diadem to be consecrated 
in the Capitol. 

A few days afterward^ his statues w^*e seen adorned 
with royal diadems ; and Flavius and MaruUus, two 
of the tribunes, went and tore them off. They also 
found out the persons who first saluted Caesar ^ king/ 
and committed them to prison. The people followed 
with cheerful acclamations, and called them * Bru-* 
tuses,* because Brutus was the man who expelled 
the kings, and placed the government in the hands 
of the senate and people. Caesar, highly incensed 
at their behaviour, deposed the tribunes ; and by way 
of reprimand to them, as well as insult to the peou 
pie; called them several times ^ Brutes' and ' Cuma&- 
ans'* 

Upon this, many applied to Marcus Brutus, who 
by the father's side was supposed to be a descendenft 
of that ancient Brutus, and whose mother was of the 
illustrious house of the Servilii. He was also the ne- 
phew, and the son-in-law, of Cato. No man was 
more inclined than he to lift his hand against monar* 
chy, but he was withheld by a sense of the hononrs 
and kindnesses received from Caesar, who had not 
only given him his life afler the defeat of Pompey a6 

9^ One thing which Strabo (xiii.) mentions as an mstance of th» 
st«piditj of the Curoeeans, namely, their not lajring any duly upon 
merchandise imported into their harbour, seems a very eq|liveca^ 
proof of it : for their leaving the port free might bring them trade^ 
and make them a flourishing people. Another thing wnich he men- 
tions (though it is scarcely worth repeating) is, that they had mort- 
gaged tlieir porticoes, and upon failure of payment of the money, 
were prohibited by their creoitors from walking under them ; but at 
last, when some heavy rains came on, public notice was eiven by 
the creditors, that their debtors would be allowed that indulgence. 
Hence (a« he informs us) the saying, * The Cumssans have not sense 
to go under shelter when it rains, till they are put in mind of it by 
the crycr/ 
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From this instance it appears, that fate is not sc 
secret, as it is inevitable. For we are told, there 
were strong signs and presages of Caesar's death. As 
to the lights in the heavens^ the strange noises ^^ heard 
in various quarters by night, and the appearance of 
solitary birds in the Forum, perhaps upon an event 
so important as this they hardly deserve our notice i 
but some attention should be paid to Strabo the phi- 
losopher. According to him, there were seen in the 
air men of fire encountering each other ; such a flame 
appeared to issue from the hand of a soldier's ser- 
vant, that all the spectators thought it must be con- 
sumed, yet on it's going out it was discovered not 
to have sustained any injury; and one of the victims, 
which Caesar offered, was found without a heart. 
The latter was certainly a most alarming prodigy ; 
for no creature can naturally exist without a heart. 
What is still more extraordinary, many report, that 
a certain soothsayer forewarned him or a great dan- 
ger, which threatened him on the ides ^ of March ; 
and that when the day was come, as he was going to 
the senate-house, he called to the soothsayer, and 
said laughing, " The ides of March are come j** to 
which he calmly replied, " Yes j they are come, but 
*' they are not gone.'* 

The evening before, he supped with Marcus Le- 

{)idus, and signed according to custom a number of 
etters, as he sat at table. While he was so employ- 
ed, there arose a question, ^' What kind of death was 
" the best ? " and Caesar answering before them all, 
cried out, ^' A sudden one." The same night, as he 
was in bed with his wife, the doors and the windows 
of the room suddenly flew open. Disturbed both 
with the noise and the light, be observed by moon- 
shine Calpurnia in a deep sleep, uttering broken 

97 With some of the MSS. we read KTinOTS vi/]£*»p w§xxmxu 
JW^fpa/w.in<^. If the common reading, Trnors k. t. a. be preferred, 
the sense will be * the spectres seen hovering about in the night.' 

9^ Or fifteenth. The soothsayer's name, according to Suet. 
Jul. 81., was Spurinna.* 
5 
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words and inarticulate groans. She dreamedtthat 
she was weeping over him, as she held him murtbeicd 
in her arms. Others say, she dreamed, that the 
pinnacle'* was fallen, which (as Livy informs us) the 
senate, hy way of ornament and distinction, had or- 
dered to be erected upon Caesar's house, and that it 
was this which occasioned her sobbing and tears. Be 
that as it may, next morning she conjured Ca?aar not 
to go out that day, if he could possibly avoid it, but 
to adjourn the senate ; and if he paid no regard to her 
dreams, to inquire by some other species ofdirioA' 
tion, or by sacrifices, into his future (ate. This gave 
him some suspicion and alarm ; for he had never be- 
fore observed in Calpurnia, though now so deep\y »J- 
fected, any thing of' the weakness or superstition of 
her sex. 

He therefore offered a number of sacri6ccs, and as 
the diviners found no auspicious tokens in any of 
them, he sent Antony to dismiss the senate. In the ; 
mean time Decius Brutus"*, surnamed Albinm, J 
came in. He was a person in whom Cffisar placed I 
such confidence, that he had appointed him his se- I 
cond heir, and yet he was engaged in the conspiract I 
with the other Brutus. and Cassius. This man, u;ari;i| ' 
that if Cassar adjourned the senate to another dar, | 
the aflaii- might be discovered, laughed at the soott 
saycrs, and told C»dar he would be highly to blanit 
if by such neglect he gave the senate an occasion* 
complaint or accusation against him. " For they wert 
" met," he said, " at his summons, and came pre- 
*• pared with one voice to honour him with the "'''' 
" of ' king' in the provinces, and to grant tJi 
" should wear the diadem both by land and sea 
" where out of Italy. But if any one," he proci 



9» The pinnacle was an ornament usually placed upon ihe t 

their templea, anil adorned with Eome statues of their gods, L , 

of victory, or otlier eyinbolicol device. (L.) With regard wife 
honours lavislied Upon Ca^uT, see Suet. Jul. 76.* 

"" Plutarch finding n D. prefixed to Brutwi, took it for * 

but his name wiu ' DecJnius ' Brutus. See App., uui Suet, ' 
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'^ new that they have taken their places, bid them go 
^^ home again, and return when Calpurnia happens 
** to have better dreams, what room will not your 
enemies have to inveigh against you ? Or who will 
listen to your friends, when they attempt to show^ 
^ that this is not open servitude on the one hand, and 
** complete tyranny on the other ? At all events, if 
^ you are absolutely persuaded that this is an un* 
^' lucky day, it is certainly better to go yourself, and 
^' tell them you have strong reasons for adjourning 
^- the business before them." So saying, he took 
Caesar by the hand, and led him out 

He had not proceeded far from the door, when a 
slave belonging to some other person attempted to 
get up to speak to him ; but finding it impossible oa 
account of the surrounding crowd, he made his way 
into the house, and putting himself into the hands of 
Calpurnia, desired her to keep him safe till Caesar's 
return, as he had matters of the utmost importance 
to disclose. 

Artemidorus the Cnidian, wlio by teaching the 
Greek eloquence had become acquainted with some 
of Brutus* friends, and had procured intelligence of 
most of the transactions, approached Caesar with a 
paper, explaining what he had to disclose. Observing 
that he gave the papers, as fast as he received them, 
to his officers, he approached him as close as possi- 
ble, and said ; '' Caesar read this to yourself, and 
^^ quickly ; for it contains matters of great conse- 
" quence, and of the utmost concern to you." He 
took it, and frequently attempted to read it ; but he 
^ was always prevented by one application or another. 
He therefore kept that paper, and that only in his 
^* hand, when he entered the house. Some say, it was 
" delivered to him by another person ^^\ Artemidorus 

■ \ ■ 

\ tot 3y Caius TreboDius. So Plutarch sajs, in the Life of Bru- 
|l tuf , Vol. VI.: Appian says the some ; and Cicero likewise, in hi» Fhi*^ 

lipp. xiii. 10. 
t VOL. IV. 2 F 
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in his endeavours to approach him having been CBOi' 
atantly obstructed by the crowd. 

These things might, indeed, fall out by cbuai 
but as in the place -where the senate was that dmyu- 
serobJed, and which proved the scene of the tragedy, 
there stood a statue of Pompey, and it was an ed^oe 
which Pompey had consecrated for an ornament tv 
his theatre, nothing can be more obvious than dnt 
some deity conducted the whole business, and direct 
ed the execution of it to that very spot. Even C»- 
sius himseWJ though inclined to the doctrines of Epi- 
curus "^, turned his eye to Pompey's statue, and »&- 
ciclly invoked his aid before the great aUempt. The 
arduous occasion, it seems, over-ruled his formetMn-" 
tinaents, and laid him open to all the influence of en* 
thusiasm. Antoiiy, who was a faithfiil friend to C»- 
sar and a man of considerable muscular strength, ire ' 
held in discourse without by Brutus Albinus, who ha: ■ 
contrived a long story to detain him. ! 

When Ciesar entered the house, the senate nHi 
to do hira honour. Some of Brutus* accomplice 
came up behind his chair and others before it, pr- 
tending to intercede, along with Metillius Ciraber*. 
Ibr the recal of his brother from exile. These e- 
treaties they continued, till he reached his clw 
"When he was seated, he gave them a positive denat. 
and, as they continued their importunities with c 
air of compulsion, he grew angry. Ciniber then va 
both hands pulled his gown off his neck, which w 
the signal for the attack. Casca gave him the 6K 
blow. It was a stroke upon the neck with his svcd 
but tiie wound was not dangerous; for in the 
of so tremendous an enterprise, he was, probabh.' 

"" Wliotnughc, tliat the gods took no concern in BublunuT^>B i 
101 . Metilliiw* is plainly a corruption. Suetonius (Jul, (js) c^l 
liim ' Cimbcr Tullius." In Appian tit is ileDominated ' Atilii """ 
her,' and tlitre \k a medal whtcti bears that name, but it ii 
lo be spurious. Some caU him ' Mett-IIus Cimber ; ' j 
)>(!«<.' u-i- ^ould read ' M. Tullius Cimbcr.' 
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some aisorder. Caisar therefore turned ujpon him, 
and laid hold on his sword. At the same time, they 
both cried out, the one in Latin^ " Villain ! Casca ! 
** what dost thou mean ? " and the other in Greek to 
his brother, ** Brother, help ! " 

After such a beginning, those who knew iio- 
thing of the conspiracy, were seized with consterna- 
tion and horror, so that they durst neither fly no^ 
assist, nor even utter a word. All the conspirator* 
now drew their swords, and surrounded him in such 
a manner, that whichsoever way he turned he saw 
nothing but steel gleaming in his face, and met no^ 
thing but wounds. Like some savage beast attacked 
by the hunters, he found every hand lifted against 
him, for they all agreed to have a share in the sacri- 
fice and a taste of his blood. Hence Brutus himself 
gave him a stroke in the groin. Some say, he op- 
posed the rest, and continued struggling and crying 
cot, till he perceived the sword of Brutus ; but that 
he then drew his robe over his face, and yielded to 
his fate. Either by accident, or pushed thither by 
the conspirators, he expired on the pedestal of Pom- 

?ey's statue, and died it with his blood : so that 
bmpey seemed to preside over the work of venge- 
ance, to tread his enemy under his feet, and to 
enjoy his agonies. Those agonies were great, for he 
received no fewer than twenty- three wounds. Many 
of the conspirators, likewise,as they were aiming their 
blows at him, wounded one another. 

Cassar thus despatched, Brutus advanced to speak 
to the senate, and to assign his reasons for what he 
had done^ but they could not bear to hear him. They 
fled out of the house, and filled the people with inex*^ 

Sressible horror and dismay. Some shut up their 
ouses, others left their shops and counters ; all 
were in motion. One was running to see the specta- 
cle: another was running away from it. Antony 
and Lepidus, Caesar's principal friends^ withdrew 
and hid themselves in other people's houses. In the 
mean time Brutus and his confcdaratta, yetwann 

2T2 
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from the slaughter, marched in a body with their 
bloody swords in llieir hands frora the senate-houK 
to the Capitol ; not like men that fled, but with U 
4ir of gayety and coniidence, calh'ng the people to 
liberty, and slopping to talk with every mao of con- 
sequence whom they met. There were some, who 
even joined tliein, and mingled with their train ; de- 
sirous of appearing to have had a share iu theactioa, 
and hoping for one in the glory. Of this number 
were Caius Oclavius and Lcntulus Sptnther, who 
subsequently paid dear for their vaniCy, beinp put to 
death by Antony and young Caesar. So that they 
did not even gain the honour, for k\uc\» they lost 
their lives : for nobody believed, that they haA boTM 
any part in the enterprise ; and they were punished, 
not for the deed, but for the will. 

Next day Brutus and the rest of the conspinttoti 
came down from the Capitol, and addressed the pec 
pie, who attended to their discourse, witliout ei- . 
pressing either dislike or approbation of what W 
been done. But from their silence it appeared lb 
they pitied Casar, though at the same time titeyn- 
vered Brutus, The senate passed a general amn^t), 
and to reconcile all parties, decreed Cteaar divine l» 
nours, and confirmed all the acts of his dictatorship' 
while upon Brutus and his friends ihey bestowed ^v 
vernments, and other suitable honours; So thii^ 
was generally imagined, the commonwealth wasfira^ 
re-established, and every thing settled in the bestpfr 
sible manner. 

But when, upon the opening of Caesar's wifl, ii 
was found that lie had left every Roman citiia' 
considerable legacy ; and they beheld the bndT,* 
it was carried through the I'oruni, all mangled dA 
wounds, the multitude could no longer be kept ii 
order. They stopped the procession, and tearioff 
the benches with the doors and tables, henped w* 
into a pile, and burned the corpse there. Th« 
snatching flaming brands from the pile, some ran ■ 
set on fire the houses of the assassins, while c 
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ranged the city to seize their persons, and tear them 
in pieces ; but they had taken such care to secure 
themselves;, that they could nowhere be found. 

One Cinna, a friend of Cssar, had a strange 
dream the preceding night lie dreamed (we are 
told) that Caesar invited him to supper, and upon 
his refusal to go caught him by the hand, and drew 
him after him, in spite of all his resistance. Hear* 
ing however that the Body of Caesar was to be burnt 
in the Forum, he went to assist in paying him the 
last honours, though he had a fever upon him, the 
consequence of his uneasiness about his dream. On 
his coming up, one of the populace asked, ^^ Who he 
was?" and having learned his name, told it to his 
next neighbour. A report immediately spread 
through the whole company, that it was one of 
Cassar's murtherers; and one of the conspirators did^ 
indeed, bear the same name. The multitude taking 
tliis for the man, fell upon him, and tore him to 
pieces on the spot This rage of the populace so 
terrified Brutus and Cassius, that a few days after* 
ward they left the city. An account of their subse* 
quent actions, sufferings^ and deaths may be found 
in the Life of Brutus. 

Caesar died at the age of fifty-six ^^, not having 
survived Pompey above four ^ears. His object was 
sovereign power and authority, which he pursued 
through innumerable dangers, and by prodigious 
efforts at last acquired. But he reaped no other 
fruit from it, than an empty and invidious title. It 
is true, the Divine Power, which conducted him 
through life, attended him as his avenger after death, 
and pursued and hunted out the assassins over sea 
and land ; not resting so long as a single individual 
remained, either of those who had dipped their 
hands in his blood, or of those who gave their sane* 
tion to the deed. 

The most remarkable of natural events relative to 

»04 B. C. 44.» 
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this affair was that Cassius, after he had lost Ae tat- 
tle of Philinpi, killed himself with the same dagga 
which he nad used against Ciesar ; and the most 
signal phenomenon in the heavens, a great comet"*, 
which shone verv bright seven nights after Cassar*) 
death, and then disappeared. To which we oia/add 
the fading of the sun's lustre; for his orb looked 
pale throughout the whole of that year : he rose not 
with a sparkling radiance, nor had his heat it's usual 
strength and fulness. The air was of course dark 
and heavy, for want of that vigorous varaith, bv 
which it is cleared and rarefied ; and l\»e fniits were 
so crude and unconcocted, that they pined aw&yuiid 
decayed through the chillness of the atmosphere. 

We have a proof still more striking, that the 
assassination of Caesar was displeasing to the god$, 
in the phantom which appeared to Brutus. The 
story of it is as follows : Brutus was on the poiDt(rf' 
transporting his army from Abydus "* to the opponK 
continent ; and the night before, he lay in nia ten 
awake according to custom, and in deep tliougb 
about what might be the event of the war; for w 
general ever required so little sleep ; he usually, in* 
deed, watched the greatest part of the night. Witi 
all his senses about him, he heard a noise at thedoct 
of his tent ; and looking toward the light, which 
now burnt very low, he saw a terrible appearance 
the human form, but of prodigious stature attd ' 
most hideous aspect. At first, he was struck i. 
astonishment: when he perceived however thai . 
neither did nor spoke any thing to him, but stood it 
silence by his bed-side, he asked it, *' AVbo it wa 

'"s ' A comet made it's aiipearaiicf in tlie north, while we .— 
celiibrating Uic gatneE in honour of Ccesar, i^nd shonv biiittk 
seven dnys. Il arose about the eleventh hour of the clay, udn 
seen by oil nations. It vos commonly believed to be a tiiim ttak 
Boul of Cffsar was admitttil among ilie gods ; we tht^rdbfr'arfMi 
^tar to the head of his stnttic wbicn was consecrated soo» aftci 
in the Forum.' (Fragm. Auj,-. Cxa. ap. Plin. H. N. iL 25.) 

"^ An Asiatic city an the llt'llesnODt opEKwite to SeuiM. 
brate<i as the scene of tlic Loves oi Heto and Lcaoder.* 
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The spectre answered, " I am thy evil genius, 
" Brutus ; thou shalt see me at Philippi." Brutus 
boldly replied, " I'll meet thee there ; " upon which 
the spectre immediately vanished. 

Some time afterward, he engaged Antony and 
Octavius Cassar at Philippi, and the first day was 
victorious, carrying all before him where he fought 
in person, and even pillaging Caesar's camp. The 
night before he was to fight the second battle, the 
epectre again appeared to him, but spoke not a word. 
Brutus however understood that his last hour was 
Qear, and courted danger with all the violence of 
despair. Yet he did not fall in the action : but per- 
ceiving that every thing was lost, he retired to the 
top of a rock, where he presented his naked sword to 
his breast, and a friend (as we are told) assisting the 
thrust, he died upon the spot ^^. 

<®7 Whatever Plutarch's motive may have been, it is certain that 
he has given us a very inadeqmte and imperfect idea of the charac* 
ter of Caesar. The Life which he has written is a confused jumble 
of facts, compiled from different historians without order, consisten- 
Gy» regularity, or accuracy. He has left us none of those finer and 
more delicate traits, whicn (as he himself justlv observes in the be- 

S'nning of Alexander's Life, p. 239.) distinguish and characterise 
e man, more than his most popular and splendid operations. He 
has written, in short, like a man imder restraint ; skimming over his 
actions, and showing a iianifest satisfaction when he coula draw the 
attention of the reader to other characters and circumstances, how* 
ever insignificant, or how often soever repeated by himself in the 
narrative of other Lives. Yet firom the little light which he has 
afforded us, and from the better accounts of other historians, we 
may easily discover, that Csesar was a man of uncommon virtues. 
Had he bfeen as able in his political as he was in his military capa« 
city, had he been capable of hiding or even of manage that open- 
ness of mind, which was the ^connate attendant of his liberality and 
ambition, the last prevailing passion would not have put so early a 
period to his race of glory. 
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this respect resembled each other, that they sur^ 
prised their respective victims in the meditation of 
still loftier projects, and cut them off in the midst of 
their career of glory. But to come to a little mora 
of detail. 

Alexander, born a prince, and the son of a king 
whose education had profited from Epaminondas, 
m^as brought up in a manner worthy of bis birth and 
of his father. Aristotle, to whom Philip confided 
this precious charge, developed the native endows 
ments of his illustrious pupil by teaching him not only 
morals and politics, sciences indispensable for those 
who are entrusted with the happiness of mankind^ 
but also the most abstruse mysteries of philosophy^ 
These Alexander apprehended with the utmost faci* 
lity, doing ample justice by the splendour of his at« 
tainments to the genius and the industry of his tutor. 

Of the early years of Ca^ar, and of his youthful 
studies, little is particularly known. We are only 
told, that he went to Rhodes to study eloquence un» 
der Apollonius ; but from the remains of his literary 
labours, executed as they were amidst the bustle of 
Arduous military undertakings, we cannot doubt that 
his faculties were naturally mo%t admirable, and the 
improvetnent of them by education most judicious. 

Alexander preserved to the last a high relish for 
letters. Indifferent to the renown of excelling in 
bodily exercises, be almost exclusively confined his 
exertions to the cultivation and improvement of his 
mind. In his enthusiastic veneration for Horner^ 
and in the prizes instituted at his great festivals, this 
was his obvious feeling. Csesar had equal taste and^ 
«eal for study, and superior eloquence. His youths 
fill success indeed at the bar gained him such high 
reputation, that it was supposed, if he had pursued 
bis fortune as an advocate, he would have risen above 
all his competitors ; and stood as unrivalled in civil, 
as by a different direction of bis powers he subse* 
quently did in military renown. His commentaries 
are pronounced by the best critics perfect in their 
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kind, and not less useful as models to the histonin, 
than as lessons to the warrior. And his reformatio 
of the calendar, involving accurate disquisitions h 
a science then little understood at Korae, has gained 
him a less melancholy, though not less permanent 
glory than that, which he has derived from his wars. 

But the principal points of difference between 
these two eminent men are chiefly observable in 
their youth : Alexander, proof to all the temptations 
of acourt, steadily pursued the digm'fied and prince- 
ly objects placed before him by his virtuous pre- 
ceptor. CiEsar, abandoned to every species of I'o- 
luptuousness and libertinism, became the pxoverb of 
the day ; and the former had already by his acWwMC- 
ments earned immortality at an age, at which the 
latter was still wallowing in the grossest sensuali^. 
Yet, amidst all this profligacy, his refusal to divoRt 
his wife in obedience to the omnipotent Sylla 
nounced that lofty love of independence, which, 
at a future day to bear him on to the sovereign^^ 
the world. Alexander with equal pride, and e^ 
independence of spirit, inflexibly resisted everv^ 
tempt to compel his concurrence, but easily ymM 
to the gentle empire of reason and remonstruB- 
All his projects, all his sentiments, displayed the A" 
vation of his soul. Neither does that of Csesar aniff 
less elevated, when he mocks and threatens tbef^' 
rates, who had taken him prisoner; or, while v 
storm is raging around him, hardily cries to thepbt 
"Fear nothing; thou bearcat Cassar, and hisfe^ 
" tune." 

The education of Alexander had prepared Jufflfc 
temperance ; and we are therefore little surpriarf" 
see him rejecting the dainties of Asia, an<l sc-asdtff 
his simple repasts with exercise and sobriety. B» 
the abstemiousness of C^sar, after a debaucW 
and effeminate youth, his readiness to sacrifice At 
gratification of his own wants to those of others, I* 
prompt surrender of the single bed-room at the* 
tage to his sick friend, excite our astonishnctt 
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Alexander's refusal of water, when parched by the 
most painful thirst, was a noble mode of encourag- 
ing his fainting army : but by his love of wine toward 
the end of his career he tarnished the glory of his 
early temperance, and sunk under his excesses into 
a premature tomb. Caesar in more advanced life 
equally reversed his character, and exhibited a signal 
example of self-denial and moderation. 

In the midst of perils and hardships, both evinced 
unconquerable fortitude. The Macedonian, always 
foremost to encounter toil and danger, plunges into 
a deep and rapid river under a shower of darts from 
fl]| quarters, throws himself among the thickest of the 
enemy, and irresistibly draws after him his amazed 
and panting forces. The Roman, with a feeble and 
sickly habit of body, surmounts every natural weak- 
ness; and, still more to his honour, displays a degree 
of patience and intrepidity not outdone by that of 
the coustitutionally-robust king of Macedon himself. 
Hence arise the confidence and the heroism of 
their followers, strengthened indeed and confirmed 
by their occasional largesses and uniform liberality. 
In the distribution of these, however, Alexander ap- 

Eears to have had the advantage. What indeed could 
e more noble, than his bestowing upon his friends 
his whole property, on setting out for Asia, and re- 
serving only ' hope' for himself? Can we wonder 
that, if tlieir troops occasionally despond amidst a 
succession of sufferings, they are soon recalled to a 
sense of duty by generals at once so popular and so 
persevering ""' ? 

"* Alexander, wh^n on the point of being lUjandoiied by hii 
troops, exdaiiiifd, * Fly, cowardi, I will subdue the world without 
you : Alexander will never want soldiers, co long ai he can find 
men.' Tliis anecdote, not preserved by Plutarch, the great Cond6 
accounted the most brilliant trait in the character of a nrince, in 
many respects his own exact prototype. The same noote critic, 
with reference lu the hazardous brn very af Alexander, ureferred him 
to Casar : * J'aimerots mic'iu iirc Alexandir, out Ciiar. This hero's 
phsrocter hat lately been much illustrated by a variety of writera, 
and not leait ably oy the learned and accurate Dr. Vincoit, in hii 
' Voyage of Ncarcliue,' &e. 
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In his outset, Alexander displayed great < 
and moderation. Even-his destruction of 1 
palliated, if not expiated, by the remorse w 
lowed it. He not only shed tears over Darius 
from his high estate,' but unrelentingly purl 
punished his assassins. Caesar, after tlie I 
Pbarsalia in particular, gave abundant proa; 
mercy ; and in many instances lavished hii 
and his bounties upon men, at that time hi^ c 
and subsequently his niiirtlierers. He bew; 
numbers, who perished on that disastrotM di 
weeps over the fate of his mighty rivaV-, tu 
afresh his statues, which bad been thrown 
and only appears inferior to Alexander in 
spect, by not having equally avenged thai 
death. 

Both, however, are chargeable with oc 
cruelty and treachery. Ciesar put to deal 
eminent officers, whom he had taken at the I 
Thapsus; and, violating his recent peace l 
Germans, massacred in one bloody day thi 
dred thousand men. Alexander is stilt mon 
criminal. Upon entering Asia, he ordered h 
to give no quarter. He destroyed Clitus. * 
it will be said, " was done in a transport of d 
*' ness." Hut not even this xvretched apology 
pleaded in vindication of his treatment of tl 
anil hone'Jt Caliisthenes, and the loyal vete 
menio. And what shall we say of his wholesi 
ther of an Indian garrison, to which he had jua 
ed honourable terms of capitulation ? 

His continence with regard to Uie princ 
I^riiis' family, whom he would not even see 
mit to be named in his presence, and who foi 
holiness of a sanctuary amidst the licentiousn' 
camp, is a splendid feature in his character, 
to the end of his life, could never overcome 
voted attachment to the sex. lnCleo|Hitra, hi 
met his ruin ; for to his wish of serving this 
Ompbale most writers have ascribetl his dai 
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Alexaodriaii war. But Alexander seduced by aug- 
mented power, and in some measure perhaps by the 
manners and the climate of Persia, fell into fatal de- 
l;>auchery. His ridiculous sel^praise, the lying mo- 
numents left on the banks of the Hyphasis to mislead 
posterity, and his absurd longing tor Athenian ap» 
plause, form a strong contrast with the unostentai^ 
tious narratives of the Roman chieftain. 

Religion is too seldom the characteristic of gene* 
rals, particularly of successful ones. To his judicious 
education the Macedonian prince owed tolerably 
correct notions of Divine Providence, and of human 
dependence. His days open with sacrifice, and he is 
always grateful to heaven for his victories. In what 
may by courtesy be called the ^ religious' part c^T 
Caesar's CatiUnarian speech, we discover nothing but 
atheism ; and his attendance upon the ceremonies of 
his country is, obviously^ in mere external confor- 
mity to the established prejudices of Rome. Alex* 
ander could only affect to filiate himself to Jupiter 
Ammon, with the politic view of facilitating tho 
progress^ of his arms ; and his final turn to supersti- 
tion must be set down to the irregularities of his 
more advanced life. This superstition Caesar^ 
indeed, avoided ; but it was by an excess still 
more unjustifiable and more injurious, ti)at of infi* 
delity. 

In policy, the son of Philip seems to have been 
inferior to the Roman dictator ; and his situation 
from his birth was such, as less imperiously to call it 
into exercise. From bis different plans however^ 
regarding the critically-happy site of Alexandria, 
the conciliating adoption of oriental manners and 
customs, the educating of thirty thousand young 
Persian noblemen in Grecian literature and Mace- 
donian discipline, and (above all) the intermarrying 
of bis chief officers with the females of distinction in 
the conquered countries, we cannot but infer great 

Eolitical talents. Caesar, in order to gratify his am- 
ition, sticks at nothing : be cringes to the dregs of 
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the Roman vulgar ; he combines with the scum of 
the plebeian magistrates; he procures the enut- 
ment of popular, but pernicious, laws ; he mediato 
between Pompey ajid Crassus, only for the sake of 
playing them off against each other : and even in his 
more reputable measures, in restoring liberty to sent* 
of the states of Greece, in equitably regulating tbe 
affairs of Spain, in relieving from oppressive imposts 
the cities of Asia, wc trace motives of interest; 
motives disgraceful to that policy, which is never 
sound or honourable, except when it rests upon mo- 
rality as it's basis, 

They were both ambitious of universa\ em^ie : 
Alexander weeps over his father's victories, a5\iw- 
ing preoccupied what he wished to owe only to h« 
own. On the same principle he turns away from the 
liberal offers of Darius. Caisar peruses Alexander^ 
triumphs with tears, and, dissatisfied with regal power 
unaccompanied by the titles and emblems of 10^*81^, 
grasps at a visionary diadem, and perishes in the 
effort. 

In molivesj and in remunerations, Alexander lis 
greatly the superiority. He sets out to ayi 
Greece for the ravages of her Persian invaders. _. 
scatters the fruits of his conquests upon all aroDid 
him, and bestows kingdoms even on his vanquish^ 
enemies. Without the dignity of these conipm- 
tively-noble feelings, Ca;sar in the government «' 
Gaul sees only the means of enhancing his repoti- 
tion, of attaching his followers, and of leachingthem 
by the snbjugation of barbarians to subjugate thtir 
fellow-citizens. His immense wealth he lavisho 
upon his vile instruments of faction : and, after a fc» 
feeble (and, perhaps, insincere) attempts at accom- 
modation, he deluges his country with civil blood. 

In valour, the prominent characteristic of bcrtll, 
they widely differ. Caesar, at the head o*' his anDTt 
is the greatest of men : Alexander, in the heat (< 
conflict, is one of Homer's gods, and marks bis sD- 
tion by the havock which he deals around faink 
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The extent of their achievements may, probably, be 
nearly equal : but those of the king of Macedon are 
invested with a grandeur and a herosim, appearing 
almost like inspiration to a heatben age. His very 
youth is crowded with victories. Once engaged, he 
never remits. The impetuous Granicus, the straits 
of Issus, the almost impregnable Towers of Tyre, the 
deserts of Arabia the plains of Arbela, are the suc- 
cessive scenes of his renown- The forests of Gaul 
and of Germany, which witnessed ten years of nearly 
continuous war, the fields of Spain, of Thessaly, of 
Egypt, and of Africa were Caesar's theatres of exhi- 
bition, and crowned bim with abundant glory. He 
was the first to convey an arnny across the Rhine by 
a bridge, of which the plan and the completion do 
equal honour to his genius and his courage. He 
first penetrated into Britain ; and by extending his 
country's power over nations, which had never before 
beard her name, accomplished in the west, what 
Alexander had previously achieved in the eastern 
extremity of the globe. The reduction of Alesia 
may fully rank with that of Tyre, and if in original 
graudure the feats of the Roman sink beneath those 
of the Macedonian general, they at least equally rise 
above them in the durability of their effects. With 
Alexander, bis conquests expired : whereas Rome 
long maintained the sway, which had been won for 
her by the arms of Oesar, and under his more artful 
and fortunate nephew successfully asserted to herself 
the dominion of the world. 

Let us compare their resources. With a force 
of at most fifty thousand men, and an ill-filled mili- 
tary chest, Alexander marched against a prince, who 
had millions of soldiers and of treasure to oppose to 
him. CiL'sar generally fought, indeed, against superior 
numbers; but he had always the means of recruiting 
his army, and of replenishing his exchequer : where- 
as Alexander was long obliged to subsist, without 
either kind of supplies. His troops, it is true, were 
valiant, and.their opponents with few exceptions ef< 
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feminate; whUe tlie Gauls and die Germans vere 

hardy, and strong, and brave. The Roman geaenb 
likewise, whom Caeaar conquered, were of high pro- 
ieusioDal character ; and his chief rival, in particular^ 
by his early victories had earned the surname of * the 
Great :' but it must rot be forgotten that at Tyre, in 
Scythia, from the Malli, and in his action with 
Porus, Alexander encountered considerable resist- 
ance> and was occasionally in imminent persona] 
danger. 

Alexander's proud distinction consists ia bis never 
having been beaten, whereas Cgesar by his own mis- 
conduct, as he nobly confesses, sometimes was. 
From his defeat of Pompey however at Pharsai\a, u\\ 
he fell at the feet of his statue in the senate-hoiue, 
be was uniformly prosperous : and can we confidently 
pronounce, that the conqueror of Darius, if biscateec 
bad been extended beyond the short term assigned 
to it, would not also have liad his reverses i 

Of their deaths wc have already briefly spok< 
Intemperance dispatched the one, and ambition the 
other. Vice and passion may be more or less tanb 
in their operations, but they never forego their daiai 
upon their devotees. 

To sum up the chief points of this parallel. Ii 
the youthful Alexander, we contemplate nearly ibt 
perfect model of a great prince : but drunkenne^ 
vanity, suspicion, and cruelty deformed his inaturitK 
By the correctness of his manhood Caesar coinpfft 
sated the profligacy of his early years. With tbeflt* 
ception of his passion for Clepatra, a passion eqodl 
unsuitable to his age and to his interest, be hnrMf 
generally sober, moderate, and prudent. Yet lli 
first, notwithstanding the frailties of his closing fk, 
and the disgrace of his death, died equally regrellel 
by his Persian and his Macedonian sulijccts ; wheiV 
the latter, who had pardoned and promoted his ew 
mies, who by his victories over the barbarians of tin 
west had relieved Rome from her alarms, and gim 
extent and stability to her power, fell a victim tathl 
9 ~ 
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daggers of those whom he had loaded with kind- 
nesses, and even by his assassination conferred upon 
them for a while the lofty title of ' Preservers of 
their Country/ Alexander was the admiration and 
the love of his enemies : Caesar, by a fate fortunately 
common to usurpers, incurred the hatred of his fel- 
low-citizens, and even of his friends '^. 

«o6 For some high-wrought traits of Caesar, see Cic. Orat. pro M. 
Marcell. 2, 3, &c. ; for his contrast with Cato the Younger, Sail. 
Bell. Cat. 57. ; and for an eloquent though partial comparison of 
the generalship, fortune, and forces of Alexander with the contem- 
poraneous ones of Rome, Liv. ix. 16 — 19. The last section, in par- 
ticular, supplies some very interesting and encouraging suggestions 
for our own eventful times ; of which the Great Disturber is said 
Dever to seek repose, without a Plutarch by his bed-side. And 
would it imply any subtlety to detect, in the Lives of the command- 
ers who have just passed under our review, in their art of * inspiring 
confidence into their followers,' in the project of * intermarrying 
the Macedonian officers with females of distinction in the conquered 
countries/ &c. &c. &c., abundant points of comparison between the 
two ancients and their modem copyist ? Neither has his celebrity 
been purchased at a much less expense of blood; though the infa- 
mous immortality of the Roman is derived from his having sacrificed 
to his ambition what Plutarch grossly calls above a milHon, but what 
minuter accounts (quoted with powerful effect by Burke, in his 
ironical vindication of Natural, and by Godwin in his serious attack 
upon Political Society) advance to the shocking aggregate of 
1,200,000 men. Well may Darwin observe, * The works of Homer 
are supposed to have done great injury to mankind, by inspiring 
the love of military glory. Alexander was said to sleep vcitn than 
always on his pillow. How like a mad butcher amidst a Hock of 
sheep appears the hero of the Iliad, in the following fine lines of Mr. 
Pope, which conclude the twentieth book ! 

His fiery coursers as the chariot rolls, 
Tread down whole ranks and crush out heroes* souls ; 
Dash'd from the hoofs, as o*cr the dead they fly, 
Black bloody drops the smoking chariot dye ; 
The spiky wheels through heaps of carnage tore. 
And thick the groaning axles dropped with gore ; 
High o'er the scene of death Achilles stood, 
All grim with dust, and horrible with blood : 
Yet still insatiate, still with rage on flame — 
Such is the lust of never-dying fame!' 

(Zoonom. HI. i. i. 9. Jmbitio.) 
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